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PREFACE. 



It has been the editor's aim in preparing this work to make it 
the most complete illustrated history of the material development 
of Indianapolis ever published. The text gives a comprehensive 
but condensed history and description of the city; also of every 
notable public institution and feature of especial interest. The 
illustrations cover a longer period and are far more numerous than 
have ever before been published on this subject, and they furnish 
many interesting reminders of the earlier history of the city as well 
as of the present. 

In the preparation of this volume, all known available sources of 
relevant information have been consulted, and particular acknowl- 
edgment of obligations is due to the local histories, published years 
ago, by Col. W. R. lloUoway and Ignatius Brown, and to the files 
of the newspapers of this city for their rich stores of material. 

The engravings were nearly all made by the Indiana Illustrating 
Company and H. C. Bauer Engraving Company, expressly for this 
work, from photographs taken by Bass & Woodworth. The book is 
issued from the press of Wm. B. Burford. 

This edition is now submitted to the public with the hope that it 
will be found to be useful as well as interesting, and that its sup- 
port will necessitate many editions. 

The Indianapolis Journal. 
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Indiana was organlKeci as ii tPiTltory July 4, ISOO, and admitted as 
a state Deeemlier 11, 181(1. In 1810 the territory of Iniliaim liud a popu- 
lation of 24,520, and in 1820, four years after Its admiHBloii to statehood, 
the population had expanded to 147.178. The settlers had not strayed 
very far away from the Ohio river, but there were a few settlements 
along Whitpwutei', nntl a ti'W along the Wabash; but most of them 
were along the southern border of the slate. The state stretched from 
the Ohio to the lake, but tlie teiitriil iiiid northern sections were an un- J 
known wilderness given oier to the IndiiiH Dense forests covered 
tlie central section, while to the north stietihcd away the tracklesK' 
prairies. It was not an inviting Held for the hnrdv piunepr 

It was a struggle for existfncp. The soil nas riih tnongh. but flC 
was the work of years to clear a (arm and get it ready to prodtice, ani' 
when its pi-odnctions were ready for the har\eet theie was no market,* 
and the malaria arising from the decaying vegetation made the outlooki 
anything but favorable. It was under such circumstances Indiana be** 
came a member of the great Federal Union Indian war* had abonfc 
ceased east of the Mississippi river, Imt Indian massa<res had not com#' 
to an end. It was not safe to sti'ay very far un ay from tlie eontines ot_ 
the few settlpnientH, and if human life waH spared sto(k was stolen 
and driven away, thus depriving the settler of all means of cultivating" ^ 
his homestead. Corydon, tiie capital, was a little village on the south- ^ 
ern border, some miles back from the rh er and liidden among the 
bills; hard to get at in the best of seasons, in the wlntei it was almost 
Inaccessiljle. Around It there was notlilng that gave iiromise of future 
growth; there was no futnre for It evi^n if the capital remained there. J 
There was absolutely no foimdatlon on wlileh to build a city, l| 
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The Beginning of Indianapolis— When the state was admitted 
into tlie Union conjjrross donated to the infant commonwealth four sec- 
tions of land on wliich to l)nild a capital city, the land to l;e si'locted by 
the state from any that remained unsold. So, in 1820, the legislature 
determined to go out into the wilderness and hunt for a site for its 
\« ^ futiu'e capital city. Commissioners were appointed and sent out to 
ip vA sock for the site of its future city, and make selection of the land do- 
^ natcd by congress. It might have been a prescience of what was to 

come that led the commissioners to seek a spot as near the geographical 
c(»nter of the state as possil)le. It may be they naturally concluded that 
in time the geographical center of the state would be also the center 
of population, l)ut it is more prol)al>le they thought only of finding a 
si)ot to roach which would take about the s.ime number of miles travel 
from the four corners. Whatever may have i.een their motive, they did 
i^ dotormine on the goograpliical center. Water furnished then the < nly, 
^"^^or ratlior the best and surest means of communication with the outside 
^ world, and as thoy did not want to get too far away from some str^^am 

supp(jsod to be navigal)le, thoy clung to the banks of White river. Three 
sites w(Te offoriMl, one a few miles south of the present city, and one a 
few miles noi-thoast. Tlioy came here tlu-ougli the wibUu-ness, and after 
much dol)atiiig and consideral)le disputing, decided on accepting four 
sections of land around tlie mouth of Fall creek. It was a most un- 
promising site. Wliite river itself was not very inviting, while deep 
l)ay(>ns and ravines cut up the land in a way to make it loolv anything 
l)ut attractive to one seeking for town lots. But here were tlie four 
sections with only lialf a dozen or so settlers. It was in the wilderness, 
it was near tlie geographical center. 

Witli tlie exception of a lonely cabin here and there, it was sixty 
miles away from the nearest settlements. All around were dense 
forests; to the south were the hills reaching to the Ohio river, and to 
the nortli th(» woods and prairies stretching out to the lake. Only a few 
miles away was tlie l)oundary which divided the *'New Purchase'* from 
the lands still claimed by the Indians. There was no town, no people, 
not a road l(»ading anywhere. A town had to l<e built, people induced 
to come, roads to l)e opened. No farms had been opened up, and sup- 
plies of every kind would have to be wagoned many miles over roads 
often almost impassable, and at that time pack-horses were the only 
means of conveyance. But here, in this unpromising locality, the com- 
missioners staked off a city that in less than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury was to become the largest inland city on the continent. Tli(\v be- 
lieved that White river would prove to be navigalde for the only boats 
^ then known on the western waters, and by it the people of the new city 
could 'be fed and clothed. 
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Naming; the Capital— TUp IcrisI itiiio iitipro\i'd Hie reiiort ot tlie 
coiniuls'.Idiua aiirt jior iclptj to hunt for a uume for Ihe new ilty Tt 
was a ilifflciilt tUmg to find C^piv raemlier of tLe letjit-liitm e hail a 
oniue to ptcpose Borne ■were of Iiitllan crigln and ^oule tomp mtiile*! 
troiB latin noids and others frum dreek 1 InullT Iudlnua|)oH'4 ' waa 
determined iipon and the llv In enilirio had a n inie 

The First Settlei^Tlieie has lien iinich dlKpute as to who was 
actnallr the lii-st settler of this sectioti of tlip state and th( honor has 
been conteatid between the frienda of t eorge I'OKue [nd those of tno 
brothers named MiCormick The dlsjiute np^er will he sitisfaettrily 
settled and it is not a lerv imjoitnut liistoriial o\ent Neither Pigne 
nor the Mil oriuii-kH di pained of 1 mid ng a iitv The ne -J URht only 
to Hie bv bunting and flapping and the otb rs I y cultivnting tlie eoll 
It was only aftp.r the locatioo of the capitiil city tliey dreamed of rtchlev- 
Ing fame by being called the first to discern tlie future posslbilitleB. 
Both PoRue and the McCormicks were here when the comralsslonera 
of the lejtlslatnre caDie. 

First Survey-In April, 1821, the work of '■Ifi.vhii; off" the Pity 
flctlvelj' hpgan. Christoiiher Harrison, reprenenlhig tiie state. nppoliit'4l 
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as survoyors, Elias P. Fordham and Alexander Ralston. Some years 
before, lialston had been employed in some of the work of mapping out 
Washinjrton, the national capital, and at his suggestion the city was 
to be one mile siiuare, with streets crossing each other at right angles, 
and with four wide avenues pointing toward a circle that was to be 
the center of the new city. The ground was uniformly level, but a 
slight knoll was found, and it was determined the city should start 
from that point, or rather that the knoll should be in the center, and 
that it should l)e crowned by a residence for the chief magistrate of 
the commonwealth. 

Streets were marlced off, lots laid out and the new city was ready 
for business, that is, the sale of lots. The streets ran through the woods 
and the lots were all heavilj^ timl)ered, l)ut could be determined by the 
stakes set by the surveyors. Certain plots of ground were reserved for 
public purposes. One was to be the site of the expected state-house. 
One was for the court-house, and one was reserved on which to build 
a great state educational institution, which already had been desig- 
nated as a university. The university never materialized. It having 
gone abroad through the settlements that the new capital city had been 
located, and information given as to where it could be found, immi- 
grants began to arrive, and among them was the first lawyer. A store 
had been opened up and a saw-mill started. 

Most of the settlers li:.d located along the bank of the river, taking 
it for granted that the choice ( orner lots would be in that section. The 
land outside of the mile S(inare was to be laid off into out-lots and 
farms. Mr. Ralston and the commissioners evidently thought that 
the mile square would contain all the inhaiutants the city was ever 
likely to have, and had provided no division of the city lots from the 
out- lots ])ut the imaginary line, but some one suggested that it would 
be the proper thing to bound the city by streets, and name them East, 
West, North and South streets, and it was done accordingly. 

First Sale of Lots— In October, 1821, the sale of lots began. The 
money arising from the sale was to be used in erecting the necessary 
buildings for the use of the state, and it was expected that there would 
be a great demand. After continuing the sale for several days, and 
disposing of three hundred and fourteen lots, the real estate business 
was stopped for awhile. Something more than $7,(KX^ was realized in 
cash, the rest of the purchase price of the lots being evidenced by 
promissory notes running over a period of four years. But few of the 
lots were eventually paid for, the purchasers forfeiting the advance 
payments and abandoning their purchases. Ten years afterward the 
state still owned three-fourths of the lots in the city limits, and nearly 
all of the out-lots. They were not finally disposed of until 1842, and for 
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its niilo squaro of town lots, and the three outlying sections, the state 
realized less than .$15().()00. 

First Birth and Marriage— This first year of the life of the city 
witnesstHl the birth of the first child, and the marriage of the first 
couple, the happy bridegroom having been compelled to go to Conners- 
ville, sixty miles away, for his license. 

Last Indian Killing— In the spring of the year, about the time 
the commissioners were busy laying out the new town, George Pogue, 
the traditional first settler, was killed by the Indians, and this tragedy 
kept up the excited fears of the people for some months, but it was the 
last of the Indian killings in this section. 

The spring of 1S2*J came, and brought with it more new settlers, 
and the town began to show some signs of improving. It had been 
rumored around that notwithstanding the town had been laid out for 
the capital of the state, the capital would not be removed here on ac- 
count of the unhealthy location, and this deterred a numl)er from com- 
ing who had designed doing so. The town thus received a **black eye*' 
at the very start, and then, too, the seasons w(?re not favorable for 
crops for a year or two, and this gave Indianapolis a bad name. A few 
hardy souls stuck to it, however, and began to clamor for recognition. 
Tlioy were tired of l)eing the capital of the state and having the county- 
seat sixty miles away. They were also anxious for mail facilities. 

First Mail Facilities-In the beginning of 1822 the little town 
boasted of al)out five hundred inhabitants, and they thought it was tima 
tliey were being served with a mail. So a meeting of the citizens of In- 
dianapolis was called at Hawkins' tavern. Mr. Aaron Drake was ap- 
pointed postmaster, and he made regular trips to Connersville, received 
the mail for the new settlement and transported it through the woods to 
its destination. This was all done by private enterprise. He returned 
from his first trip, reaching the settlement some time after the pall of 
darkness had fallen over the woods, but the loud blowing of his horn 
called the people together and he was given a royal welcome. A few 
weeks later the government assumed the duty of conveying the mails 
and distril>uting them and appointed Samuel Henderson as postmaster. 

First Roads Built— The settlers also began asking that the streets 
be cleared, and the commissioners undertook to have the streets opened 
by cutting down the timber. Roads w^ere needed, and the legislature, 
in the winter of 1821-2, appropriated $100,000 to open up and construct 
a number of roads to its new capital. One led from the Ohio river, n?ar 
Lawrencelmrg, to Indianapolis, and another came up from Madison, 
while Noblesville, Crawfordsville, and other settlements were to be 
connected in the same way with Indianapolis. The trees were cut out, 
leaving the stumps still standing, and in rainy seasons, when the mud 
was deep, those stumps were terrible annoyances to wagoners. The 
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whools would sink so deep in the mud that the axle-tree of the wagon 
would strike on the stump, and thus the wagon would be stranded 
souH'tlnii's for hours. The wants of the new settlement began to be 
nunu'rous, and all supplies had to be hauled over these roads, that in 
the winter were sometimes impassable for weeks. They were just as 
bad in the rainy seasons of the spring and fall. 

Organizing Marion County— The legislature of 1821-2 also organ- 
ized Marion county, making Indianapolis the .county-seat, appropriating 
a S(iuare of ground and $8,000 to build a court-house. Attached to the 
new county, for judicial purposes, was the territory now comprising the 
counties of Johnson, Hamilton, Hancoclv, Madison and Boone. A new 
county demanded a new judge and a new sheriff. Hon. William W. 
Wick wjis made judge, and Hervey Bates sheriff. The new city might 
now be said to be fairly launched on the road to greatness. It' had a 
judge of its own, a lawyer, Calvin Fletcher, to look after the legal 
wants of all the people, a store, a tavern, a saw-mill or two, a post- 
office, and was soon to have its first paper. 

The First Newspaper— Among the enterprising citizens of Indian- 
apolis were George Smith and Nathaniel Bolton, and they became the 
editors and proprietors of the Gazette, Indianapolis' first newspaper. 
It made its appearance January 28, 1822. 

First County Election— The legislature could name a judge for 
the new county, but could not choose the other officers, so in February, 
1822, Sheriff Bates issued forth his proclamation calling on the people 
of tlie new county to meet together at certain named polling places and 
choose for themselves two associate justices, a clerk, a recorder and 
three county commissioners. Two of the voting places were in Indian- 
apolis, one near Xoblesville, one at Strawtown, one at Anderson and the 
other near Pendleton. Only 33G votes were cast in the entire county. 
The vote of Indianapolis was about 100. James M. Ray was elected 
clerk, James C. Reed, recorder; John T. Osborne, John McCormack and 
William McCartney, commissioners; Eliakim Harding and James Mc- 
Ilvain, associate judges. In the August following, the election for 
governor took place, when 317 votes were cast, 315 of them being for 
William Hendricks. 

First Session County Court— On September 2(5, 1822, the court 
began its first session. There being no court-house, its sessions were 
held in the cabin of Jonathan Carr, it being the most pretentious struc- 
ture in the town. The grand jury returned twenty-two indictments for 
sundry and various offenses against the peace and dignity of the com- 
monwealth. A candidate for naturalization appeared, in the person of 
Richard Goode, late of Ireland, and a subject cf (Jeorge IV. No jail 
had been provided, and as the laws then made imprisonment for debt 
permissible, certain streets were named as the boundaries within which 
imprisoned debtors should confine themselves. 
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was duly celobratod by an oration, the reading of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and a barbecue. The first camp-meeting was also held that 
fall, under the auspices of Rev. James Scott, the first Methodist 
preacher of the town. This year was also signalized by the organiza- 
tion of a militia regiment, the fortieth, with James Paxton as colonel; 
Samuel Morrow, lieutenant-colonel, and Alexander W. Russell, major. 
Those days all the able-l>odied citizens had to attend regular musters 
of the militia. 

The year was not one of prosperity to the new settlement, but was 
marlved by several important events, among them being the establish- 
ment of a ferry across White river; the opening of a briclv-yard; the 
erection of the first brick and the first two-story frame house. The 
first brick house was erected by Jolin Johnson, on Market* street, oppo- 
site the present post-office. The frame house was on Washington 
street, a little east of the present site of the Parlv theater. It was long 
used for the storage of documents belonging to the state, and after- 
ward became a tavern. 

At that time tlie capital of the state had no meml)er of tlie legis- 
lature to represent its interest, and so the actual capital remained at 
Corydon. Again the rumors began to circulate that after all Indian- 
apolis would never be the capital, and holders of real estate began to 
get a little shaky over their purchases. There was a leaven of faith, 
however, and tlio citizens began to petition the legislature for repre- 
sentation, and at its session in 1823 the people of the new county were 
authorized to elect a representative in the following August. In the 
early days of the spring a new newspaper was started with a rather 
startling name — Western. Censor and Emigi*ant\s Guide— by Harvey 
Gregg and Douglass Maguire. This was now the third year of the town, 
and the second since it had been given its name, but the election in Au- 
gust disclosed the fact thjit its gi'owth during the last year had been 
very limited. In August, 1822, at the election for governor, the county 
had polled 317 votes, and at the election in 1823 only 270. It was an 
"off" year, and that may account for the falling off of the vote. 

First Theatrical Performance— Having a representative in the 
legislatiu'e, the town began to prepare for the advent of the capital, 
and a new tavern was built by Tliomas Carter. It was now a rival 
of Hawkins' tavern that had first opened out its doors for the "enter- 
tainment of man and beast." It became celebrated as being a place of 
the exhibition of the first show ever given in Indianapolis. It was given 
on the last night of the year 1823, the bill being "The Doctor's Court- 
ship, or the Indulgent Father," and the farce of the "Jealous Lovers." 

First School and Church— The first school was started in 1821, 
but its teacher was shortly afterward elected county recorder and it 
was temporarily suspended. Religious teachings began with the advent 
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under the clmrgc of 
Rpv. William (-'ravejia. 
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but Uev. James Scott had preached here before that and held one or 
two canip-nieetinjjs. The Methodists did not bejrin tlie erection of a 
church buihlin^ ri;;lit away, but in 1823 purchased a hewed log house 
on Maryhind street near Meridian, to be used for religious meetings. 
The Baptists organized a society in 1822, and held meetings at different 
places until 1S20, when they erected a church. 

Not long after the school of .Toseph C. Reed suspended on his being 
elected to the office of recorder of the county, a meeting of the citizens 
was called to make arrangements for a permanent school. Mr. Reed's 
school-house had been at the intersection of Kentucky avenue and Illi- 
nois street. Arrangements were made with a Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence 
to open out a school and keep it going. There were no free schools 
then maintained by pul»lic tax, but thus, soon after its first settlement, 
Indianapolis laid the foundation of its educational system. 

Removal of the Capital— At the meeting of the legislature in Jan- 
ufiry, 1824, the final order was made for the removal of the capital 
to Indianapolis, and this gave an impetus to the town and more emi- 
gi'ants began to fiock in. The removal was to be made by January 10, 
1825, and the next Ic^gislature was to assemble in the court-house of 
Marion county. When Marion county's representatives to the legis- 
latiH-e returned home from the session of 1824, they were given a gi*and 
reception at Washington Hall, which was then the great tavern of 
the city. In November of that year. State Treasurer Samuel Men'ill 
set out on liis Journey to the new capital with the archives of the 
state, in a large two-liorse wagon. It was a slow journey over the 
liills and tlu'ongli tlie woods, a dozen miles a day being all that could 
be accompli slied, and tliat by the liardest effort. By the end of Novem- 
])er the state was settled in its new cpiarters, and the meeting of 
the first legislature was impatiently waited for. 

When the members of the legislature came to the new capital in 
1825 they found it a straggling village with only one street "cleared,'* 
and that was still full of stumps. It was a town in the mud, hard to 
get to, and almost impossible to move around in after once reached. But 
it was the capital, the state officers were here, and the "donation" of 
the general government had been accepted, and they had to make the 
best of it. It was a dreary winter, though, here in the deep woods, 
with the houses scattered around over a mile squjire, with only cow 
tracks through the woods from one to the other. The three taverns 
were the center of interest in the evenings, and around huge fires in 
their "bar rooms" the legislators and citizens gathered to discuss mat- 
ters of state. Diu'ing the session one of the taverns. Carter's, was de- 
stroyed by fire. Some efforts were made by the legislature to improve 
the town, and fifty dollars were appropriated to clean out rogue's run, 
so as to cut off some of its malaria-breeding powers. The outlying 
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portions of tlio doiuition were also ordered sold or leased In four-acre 
tracts to oncouraKt' farming. 

First Organizations— The coming of tlie legislature did not add 
gi'oatly to tlic i)crmancnt growth of the town, for in February, 1826, 
the population consisted of seven hundred and sixty-two persons. But 
the town did l)cgin to show signs of permanency and several societies 
were organized, among them l)eing the Indianapolis Bible Society, 
wliich is still in existence. An agricultural society was also organized, 
but it did not last long. The United States land office was removed to 
Indianapolis from Broolvville, and thus the city was recognized by the 
f(»d(»ral government. Indian depredations had ceased, but the military 
spirit was strong, and an artillery company was formed with James 
Blalve as captain. Tlie government furnished the company with one 
cannon of small calil)er. Tlie burning of Carter's tavern demonstrated 
the necessity of a fire company, and as the town was too poor to buy 
an engine a l)U(ket and ladder company was organized, which did 
service for ten years until tlie first fire engine was purchased. 

Establishment of First Factory— The early part of 1827 witnessed 
the first effort to estalilish a manufacturing enterprise in the town. 
Through the efforts of James M. Ray, James Blake and Nicholas Mc- 
Carty the legislature ordered the sale of seven acres of land fronting on 
the river, for milling purposes, and a company was organized to carry 
on the enterprise. It tooli two years, however, to get the stock sub- 
scriptions, and in l.S:U the work of building was begun. It was to 
colli] )rise a steam s;iw, grist and wooh^n mill, and a very pretentious 
structure was erected. The l)oilers and machinery were hauled over- 
land from Ciiiciiiiiati, taking some weeks in their transportation. This 
was the introduction of steam as a power into the city, but the specula- 
tion did not pay, as there was little demand for lumber, and it cost 
too much to transport the flour to market. In 18155 the speculation was 
abandoned and the machinery ofifert^d for sale, but it found no buyers, 
and was left to rust itself away. In 1847 tlie Geisendorfifs undertook 
to use the machinery and building for carding and spinning wool, but 
after trying it for five years, they in turn abandoned it, and the next 
year it was destroyed by fire. It had long been a rendezvous for 
thieves and other vicious characters. 

Building of Governor's Mansion— The same year the legislature 
attempted to build a residence for the governor. In the original laying 
off of the town the circle in the center of the plat was intended for such 
a structure, and so designated, but up to this time no provision had 
been made for its building. One of the first acts of the legislature in 
1827 was to appropriate ^4.000 to build a governor's house on the circle, 
and work began by enclosing the circle with a rail fence. lender this 
appropriation a building was begun. It was rather elaborate in de- 
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sign, square In form, two stories high 
and II large attic. It had a semi base- 
ment Tbe building was completed tar 
enough to be nsed (or public offices, and 
was turned over for that purpose. In 
1850 It was sold at auction and torn 

The governors were still left to hunt 
homes for themselves, until 1839, when 

tbe Ipgtalature ordered the state officers 
to i)\it'chnse a BUltalile building for such 
a reKldence. At that time the hand- 
somest and largest dwelling in the city 
was on the northwest corner of Illinois 
and Market streets. It was owned by Dr. .John H. Sanders, and the state 
officei'B decided upon It. and It was bought. Governor Wallace moved 
iBto it, and It was occupied in turn by Governors Bigger, Whlti'Omb, 
' Wright, Willard and Morton. From some cause it had always be«i an 
tinbealthy building. The wife of Governor Whltcomb was the first to 
die there. Governor Wrinht, during his occupancy, lost two wives in 
' the same building. The family of Govei-uor Wlllard was sick during 
the whole time he occupied it. and Governor Morton suffered so much 
that he finally abandoned it. It wns sold In 18ti5, itnd Since then the 
State has owned no executive mansion. 

By this time the educational demands of the people of the growing 
■ town ind«<'ecl tlie legislature to set apart a square of gronnd to be 
known as "University" square, upon which it was intended some time 
In the future to erect buildiugs for a university. No effort was made to 
TitlliRe it for educational puri'oses until 18.S2. wiien a part of it was 
leased for a county seminary. It was afterward used by the city for 
» high-school for a nural>er of years. 

Early Navigation— The growth of the town was very slow for 

BtKne years. The building of the National road gave it a slight impetus \^ 

■ and brought here the first and only steamboat that ever succeeded in ^ 

navigating White rii-er to tills point. It rejoiced in the name of "Robert 

Banna," and was owned by General Hnnna, one of the contractors 

tmlldiDg the new road for the government. It was brought here to 

- tow baizes loaded with stone and timber for use In constructing the 

- read and its bridges. It arrived liere on the eleventh of April, 1831. 

:^fl?he next daya free excursion was given to tlie citizens, but the over- 

!!;• hanging boughs of the trees lining the banks knoclted down her chlm- 

^i^fs and pilot-house and smashed a wheel-house. The nest day she 

Hiln aground and remained fast foe seveEal weeks. Wtira the iUgta 
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water canio in the fall she took her way down the river and was never 
seen ajrJH"- Many years afterward a little steamer named after (lOv- 
ernor Morton was bnilt here to ply up and down for the amusement 
and entertainment of tlie people, but it had had luoli. and was soon 
destroye<l. Even keel-hoats and tlat-hoats early abandoned all efforts 
to navijrate the stream which Mr. Ralston had declared to be navigable 
for at least four months in the year. 

(Governor X()l)le. liowever, would not give up his hopes that the 
river would prove navij;a])le, and offered a reward of $200 for the first 
boat that would land at the town. Two efforts were made, and one 
steamer reached Si)(»ncer and another came a few miles further. A 
I)lan for slack water navijiation was sul)mitted to the lej2:islature and 
pressed for several years, and in ISHl the White River Navigation Com- 
pany was chartered, but it accomplished nothing. 

First Historical Society— About this time the town thought it 
was old enough to have a historical society, so one was formed, with 
Renjamiu Tarke for president, and R. F. ^loiris for secretarj\ It did 
not have many active m(»mbers. but elected about all the distinguished - 
men of the nation as honorary memb(»rs. The organization of the so-- 
ciety was preceded by the arrival of the first menagerie that ever ex- 
hibited its wild animals to the peoi)l(» of the Hoosier capital. 

First Internal Improvements, Etc.— The craze for internal improve- 
ments, that had been swcei)ing over other parts of the coimt^»,X^ 
struck Indianapolis early in lS:n, and the legislature spent most of its 
session in granting charters to railroads. Six such roads were pro-'' 
jected, to center in Indianapolis. The roads were all to run to the 
south, as there was no population to the north. Some of the projected 
roads were i)artly surveyed and then the work was droppetl. A few 
years later, however, the state entered upon a wholesale system of 
internal improvement, including railroads, canals and turnpikes. None 
of the projected works were ever fully completed by the state, but the 
state debt was increased enormously, and the state had to practically 
go into bankruptcy. The state sold out its interest in all the works, 
together with 2,000.000 acres of land, in discharge of half of the debt 
that had been contracted. 

Erection of First State-house— The state had been occupying 
the court-house for the use of the legislature, and in making its appro- 
priation to erect that building had reserved the right to so occupy it for 
fifty years, but it was deemed the time had come to erect a building 
for the use of the state. It still owned a considerable portion of the 
original donation by congi'ess, and it was estimated that the lots would 
sell for $58,000, and this was estimated sufficient to erect a suitable 
building. Ithiel Town was the architect and contracted to build the 
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honse for $58,- 
000. and actual- 
ly did complete 
plete It for $fiO,- 
000. It was be- 
gun In 1832 and 
finished in time 
for the meeting 
of the legialii- 
ture In 183ti, and 
■ived the 
state for forty 

Incorporation 
of the City— Up 

tf 18^ the clt\ s 
lesH had 

heen administered under the lams of tbe state and on be|)tember 3 
18<t2 tlie citizens made the first formal effort to\\ard iucorporation 
Fl\e trustees were elected and 'Samuel Hendeison wlio had been the 
first regularh appointed postmaster of the to\\n was appointed piesi 
dent of the iKwird with J P Oriflith clerli and Samnel Jennl&on mar 
shal and collector This municipal RO^ernment lasted until 183b when 
tlie lej,islature granted n special chartei About the onij notable thing 
tbe old luunidpaiit* did nas to puichsse the flist lire engine foi the 
town th( stale ghing one half of the price The orfeanizntion had 
lii'fted foui lenrs and the entire Income of the fourth lear wa^ only 
?l'in 

Sute Bank of Indiana— In 1834 the legislature chartered the 
State Baul( of Indiana with a capital of $l(jiH)0<)(l Up to that time 
Indlanapoiii had contained nothing but a small private I anli The 
chaiter of the state bank was to run twent\ fl^e \ears Ihe state was 
to take one half of the capital stock and raised the money hv the sale 
of bonds Her share of the dividends after paying the bonds was to 
go to the eetabliahment of a general school fund This nas the starting 
point of Indiana s splendid mdowment of her public schools The 

. state s share of the proceeds i\ as loaned out from time to time on real 
estate security The final yield of this Investment Ij tlie state naa 

' ^700000 after paving off the bank bonds The main Innk and one 
of its branches were located in Indianapolis The iiank began business 
on the J6th day of November 1834 in the building on the Governors 
Circle which had been Intended as a residence for the governor It 
was afterwards removed to Washington street Samuel Me rill was 
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the first prpmdent, and Calvin FiBtclier, Seaton W. Noirie. Robert Jlor- 
rlBon nnd Thomas R. Scott were the dlret-tora. In 1840 the baDt re- 
moved to its Dew building at the coruer of Kentucky avenne and IlUnolB ' 
street The Indianapolis branch was organized by the appointment of 
Hervey Bates, president, and B. F. Morris, (.'ashler. At the expiration 
of the charter the Bank of the State of Indiana was started, with Hugh 
MpCiillough as president. In this bank the state had uo Interest, 
remained in business, with its seventeen branches, until wiped out bf 
tUe Institution of the national banks. 

Panic of 1837 — The great financial panic of 1837 proved very dlsas- 
trous to Indiana polls. It stopped all work on the great enterprises un- 
dertaken by the state, leaving contractors and laliorers without their ' 
pay. The banks were compelled to suspend specie payments and pri- 
vate buBinesB was overwhelmed with the credit of the state, Largs ' 
stocks of gooda had been pnrthused by the merchants and remained ■ 
unsold on tlielr shelves, or had boon disposed of on crodit, and collec- 
tions were Impossible. Nobody had any money. Eastern creditors were-' 1 
disposed to be very liberal and extend time of payments, trusting to a 
revival of business to relieve their del>tore from their emltarrassment. 
The legislature came to the help of tlie deljtor by providing that prop- 
erty sold on execution shonld not be solS for less than two-thirds of ita 
appraised value. It also esempted a certain amount of household prop- 
erty from execution. These two measures proved of great benefit, but 
t relieve the distress altogether. There was a lack of currency,,^ 
and the legislature Issued bills secured by the credit of the state, an^.; 
bearing six per cent. Interest. This "scrip" was made receivable for^ 
takes, but from the want uf credit by the state abroad the scrip passe 
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only at a heavy discount. After awhile, when confidence was restored 
again, the "scrip" commanded a large premium, and before it was all 
finally redeemed it was worth about two dollars for one. It was not 
until 1843, when the Madison railroad was approaching completion, 
that an upward tendency in business occurred. 

The city has suffered from several panics since, the worst in the 
earlier years being in 1840, '41 and '42. The State Bank resumed specie 
payment in June, 1842, but it was a year or more before business gen- 
erally revived. These were the famous "hard times" following the elec- 
tion of William Henry Harrison. So grievous were the times that an 
effort was made, in 1842, to abolish the town government on account of 
its expense, although the entire cost of operating the mimicipal govern- 
ment was a little less than $3,000. It might be well to note at this point 
the salaries paid to the municipal oflftcers in those early days. Members 
of the council received $12 each a year, the secretary $200, the treasurer 
and marslial each $100, and the assessors $75. The other salaries were 
in a lilvc proportion. 

First Militia Organized— For some years after the organization 
of the state, a militia was maintained by requiring all the able-bodied 
men between certain ages to be enrolled and report at stated periods 
for muster. When the danger from Indian wars ceased these musters 
ended. The military spirit of the people, however, did not die out, and 
in February, 1837, the first company of militia was organized, with 
Colonel Russell as captain. It was called the "Clarion Guards." Their 
uniform was of gray cloth with patent leather sliakoes. They were 
armed with the old-fashioned flint-lock muskets, and drilled according 
to the Prussian tactics. Thomas A. Morris, a graduate of West Point, 
succeeded Captain Russell. In 1838 Captain Thomas McBaker organ- 
ized the "Marion Rifles." The uniform of the Rifles was a blue fringed 
hunting shirt, blue pantaloons and caps. In 1842 the two companies 
organized into a battalion under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Harvey Brown and Major George Drum. 

First Female Academy— In 1837 was opened the first female 
school of the city. It was called the "Indianapolis Female Institute," 
and was chartered by the legislature. It was opened by two sisters, 
Mary J. and Harriet Axtell. It flourished for several years, and its 
reputation was so high that quite a number of pupils from other towns 
and states attended it. The same year a neat frame school-house was 
erected on Circle street, adjoining what was so long known as Henry 
Ward Beecher's church. The school was opened by Mr. (xilman Mars- 
ton, afterwards a member of congress from New Hampshire, and a dis- 
tinguished general during the late war. It was called the "Franklin 
Institute." 
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Building State Institutions — In 1839 the subject of erecting a 
hospital for the insane of the state had been broached, but nothing defi- 
nite was done, owing to the financial embarrassment of the state and 
people, but as soon as business began to exhibit signs of recovery the 
matter was again talsen up. Dr. John Evans, of Chicago, who had 
made a study of mental diseases, delivered a lecture before the mem- 
bers of tlie legislature of 1842-3, and the governor was directed to ob- 
tain plans for the erection of suitable buildings. At the next session of 
the legislature plans were approved and a tax of one cent on each one 
hundred dollars* worth of property was levied to provide the means for 
erecting the buildings. All this was but carrying out a direction in the 
constitution adopted at the organization of the state, one of the cares 
of the framers of that document being to provide for the unfortunate. 
Dr. John Evans, Dr. L. Dunlap and James Blaise were appointed a com- 
mission to obtain a site for the proposed buildings. They selected 
Mount Jackson, where the hospital now stands. In 1840 the legislature 
ordered the sale of **hospitar* square, a plat of ground that had been 
reserved for hospital purposes, the proceeds to be applied to the work, 
and an additional sum of $15,000 was appropriated. 

The worlv of construction was begun at once, and the main building 
was completed the next year, at a cost of $75,000. Since then several 
additions have been made to the building, and others erected, until now 
Indianapolis can boast of one of the most substantial, convenient and 
imposing structures of the Ivind in the United States. The grounds are 
handsomely laid out, and every convenience and comfort for this class 
of unfortunat(^s have been provided. The legislature of 1843 also began 
the worlv of caring for the deaf mutes, by levying a tax of one-fifth of 
a cent on each one hundred dollars of property. The first work of this 
kind in the state, however, was done by William Willard, a mute who 
had been a teacher of mutes in Ohio. He came to Indianapolis in the 
spring of 1843 and opened a school on his own account. In 1844 
the state adopted his school and appointed a board of trustees, con- 
sisting of the governor, treasurer of state, Henry Ward Beecher, Phin- 
eas D. Gurley, L. H. Jameson, Dr. Dunlap, James Morrison and 
Matthew Simpson, afterwards a distinguished bishop of the Methodist 
church. They rented a building at the corner of Maryland and Illinois 
streets, and opened the first asylum in October, 1844. In January, 1846, 
a site for a permanent building was selected just east of the town. The 
permanent building was completed in 1850, at a cost of $30,000. 

During the winter of 1844-5, through the efforts of James M. Ray, 
William H. Churchman, of the Kentucky Blind Asylum, was brought 
here with some of his pupils and gave an exhibition or two in Mr. 
Beecher*s church. This had a decidedly good effect on the legislature. 
Which was then in session, and a tax of one-fifth of a cent was levied 
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to provide SHpport for tlie blind. James M. Ray, George W. Mears and 
the secretary, auditor and treasurer of state were appointed a pommis- 
Blon to carry out the work, either by the establishment of an asylum or 
by providing for the cave and education of the blind at the Institution 
in Ohio or that in Kentucky. In 1847 .lames M, Ilay. Qporge W. Hears 
and Seaton W. Norris were appointed to erect a sultal)le buildinn, and 
$5,000 appropriated to pnrciiase a site. They purcliased the ground now 
occupied, and while waiting for the erection of a building opened a 
achool in the building that had been used for the first deaf and dumb 




asylum. The present building was completed in 1851 at the cost of 
$50,000. 

War with Mexico— The year 1S4() brought some escitenient. and 
for a while miuie things a little more lively. The wiir witli Mexico 
was on, and troops called for. Indianapolis raised <)ne company for 
the first raiment. It was officered by James P. Drake as cjiptain and 
John A. McDoHgal and I.ewiw Wallace as lieutenants. Captiiin IJrake 
was afterward made colonel of the regiment. Tlie next year Indian- 
apolis furnished two additional companies, one eacli for the fimrth and 
fifth regiments. Those two companies were with lieneral Scott on ills 
marcli to the capital of Mexico, and participated in sotu« ot \,'n'it\>o.\.'Ci.«* 
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of that campaign. They were commanded by James McDougal and 
Edward Lauder. 

The First Railroad— While the Mexican war was going on the 
raih'oad tliat was building to connect Indianapolis and the Ohio river 
at Madison was slowly creeping along. It was tinally completed to the 
city in 1847 amid great rejoicing. With the opening of the Madison 
railroad a change came, and the town put on a bustling air of activity. 
This furnished an opening to the Ohio river, and by that stream to 
Cincinnati and the south. Business at once revived and new stores 
were opened, and new factories started, while others were projected. 
Up to that time the stores liept a little of everything, but a railroad de- 
manded a division of trade, and stores for dry goods and stores for 
^groceries were opened. The price of property advanced, and a new 
city government organized. At the first settlement of the town, lots 
along or near the river front were the favorites in the marltet. The 
siclvly season soon drove business and the settlements further east, and 
the opening of the railroad attracted everything toward the south, so as 
to be near the depot. 

First Mayor— In February, 1847, the legislature granted a city 
charter to Indianapolis, and on the 27th of March an election was held 
to determine wliether the people would accept or not. It was approved 
by a vote of 441) to 11). An election for municipal officers was held on 
the 24th of xVpril, and Samuel Henderson was elected the first mayor 
of the city. Tlie population of the city was estimated at that time at 
(;,(K)(). Practically there were no streets, except Washington, and it was 
still full of stumps. Some of the other streets had been partly cleared, 
but no attempt had been made to improve any of them. Here and 
there on Washington street were patches of sidewalks, some of brick 
and some of plank. When it rained mud predominated on the only 
streets that had been opened and used, while in the summer the dust 
was thick enough to be almost stifling. 

First Street Improvements— The new city council at once deter- 
mined to enter upon a systematic and general system of street im- 
provements. Stumps were pulled out, the streets in the central portion 
of the city graded and graveled and sidewalks were made. This first 
effort at improvement caused a good deal of friction and litigation, the 
property owners ol)jecting to the expense entailed upon them. Bowl- 
derlng for streets was not introduced until 1850, when Washington 
was so paved from Illinois to Meridian. Free schools also made their 
appearance soon after the formation of the city government. The 
state had provided a small fund, but it was only large enough to keep 
the schools going for three or four months of the year. It was decided 
to levy a small tax on the citizens to provide funds for the erection of 
houses and to pay teachers, and by 1853 this tax furnished enough to 
mal^e a more permanent organization of the schools necessary. 
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First Public Hall— The year 1847 brought also the first hall 
erected for the use of the public. The Grand Lodge of Free Masons 
determined to erect a building that would contain rooms for lodge pur- 
I)pses and a large hall that could be used for entertainments, public 
meetings, etc. The location decided upon was the southeast corner 
of Washington and Tennessee streets, now Iinown as Capitol avenue. 
The corner-stone was laid on the 25th of October, but the building 
was not finally completed until 1850. The convention to revise the con- 
stitution of the state held its sessions In the public hall in 1850. 

First Wholesale House— Among other improvements in business 
was the opening of the first wholesale dry goods store in Indianapolis, 
by Joseph Little & Co. The three or four years following were un- 
eventful, in the main, the city showing slow but steady growth, and 
another railroad or two began to make pretentions to public utility, 
and the Union Railway Company was organized, with the idea of bring- 
ing all the railroads into one central station. 

First Telegraph Line— In 1848 the first telegraph lin^ to the city 
was eonstructel, reaching to Dayton, Ohio. 

First Gas Lighting Company— In 1851 a company was chartered 
to furnish gas light to tlie citizens, but it was not until 1854 the city 
took any gas for the streets,, and then only for a few lamps. In 1852 
the legislature granted a charter for the Northwestern Christian Uni- 
versity, and plans were adopted to raise funds for the construction of 
the necessary buildings. The same year the Grand Lodge of Odd Fel- 
lows l)egan the erection of a building on tlie northeast corner of Wash- 
ington and Pennsylvania streets, and in the same year the city again 
changed its form of government, surrendering the special charter and 
accepting the general law. This change was mainly occasioned be- 
cause the special charter limited the power of taxation to fifteen cents 
on the one hundred dollars, and it had been found totally inade- 
quate to the needs of the city. 

"Wildcat" Money- Beginning with 1855 and continuing until 1860, 
the whole state, and Indianapolis especially, suffered from '^wildcat*' 
money. The destruction caused by that wild experience in banking 
would have practically closed the doors to the growth and prosperity 
of the city for at least ten years had not the war intervened. There 
had been a demand for more currency and the legislature had enacted 
a law to provide for the establishment of banks of issue, without any 
adequate security, and it was not long until the state was flooded with 
bills issued l)y irresponsible persons, and an explosion soon came. 
Beautifully printed and engraved bills were issued, l)ut when the hold- 
ers went out to find the banks and have the bills redeemed no banks 
could be found. They never had any actual existence. When the 
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crash came nearly all of the free banka closed their doors within the 
space of a few weeks. For some months their money had been hawked 
about at a discount that changed every day. A workingraan would be 
paid o£f in money quoted at a certain discount by the note reporter 
of that djiy. and on the nest morning he would Bnd that his money had 
been shaved flvp or ten per cent. more. Tills ci'iish almost destroyed 
business. New enterprises were paralyzed, and there was a general want 
of confidence. The distress was even greater than that whieh followed 
the panic of 1837. The free banks were weeded out, and business began 
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to brighten uj) a little liefore tiie wai' liegati. By ISliO more i*ailroads 
had been completed and InUianapoliM was already uttractinft attention 
as quite a railroad center. The |K>])ulatiou had iiicreawed to about 
18,000, and persona imntiug for a location for some mnnufacturiiis 
enterprise or another began to consider the claims of the Housler cap- 
ital. The state had gotten rid pretty generally of the wildcat money, 
and what was in circulation was consldei'ed as pretty gooil. Some 
of the sti'eets iiad beeu improved rind a lietter class of IniHdlnsirs were 
being erecteil. The state also Wiis setting n better name aliriiad. Its 
good name had suffered first by tlie disastrous failure of its intermil 
Improvement schemes, and again by the destruction of our scliool %'s%- 
tem by a decision of the supreme court. IWs \a,tX«sc \iaA Xwft'a \«o:>Si^ft. 
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by a new opinion, but it tools several years for the state to recover 
tlie good name it had lost by the first recltless decision. Indianapolis 
suffered with the state, but in 1860 it witnessed the dawn of a pros- 
perity that has shone brightly ever since, meeting with a few clouds, 
but they did not long checli the march of progress. 

Military Organization, i860— The year 1860 was marked by the 
most exciting political campaign that up to that time the city had wit- 
nessed. It was early seen that the issue of the contest might probably 
be civil war, and the feeling was intense. Three political parties were 
in the field, with Abraham Lincoln as the leader of the Repiiblicans, 
Stephen A. Douglas of one wing of the Democratic party and John C. 
Breckinridge of the other. The threat of civil war had aroused the mili- 
tary spirit of the people, and early in the year 1860 it could be seen 
that the people were beginning to prepare for war. Several military 
companies were organized and began drilling in an active manner. The 
Mexican war had left a little of the military feeling, but by 1852 it 
had died away, and was not revived until 1856. In February of that 
year the St. Louis Guards visited Indianapolis, and made such a showy 
figure that it at once fired the hearts of the young men of Indianapolis 
and they immediately organized the National Guards. The uniform 
was of blue with caps and white plumes. It maintained its organiza- 
tion until it went into the civil war as a part of the Eleventh regiment 
The next year the City Grays organized. It also went into the Elev- 
enth regiment. Two years afterward the Grays organized an auxiliary 
artillery company, but an explosion of a gun crippled its commander 
and the company soon went down. A cavalry company was organized 
in 1858, but, like that of the artillery, did not long survive. 

On the twenty-second of February, 18(J0, the Montgomery Guards 
of Crawfordsville, under the command of Captain Lew Wallace, came 
to the city, and in connection with the city companies gave a parade. 
The Montgomery Guards used the zouave drill and its strange tactics 
created great enthusiasm, and at once a zouave company was organized, 
and afterward became a part of Wallace's Eleventh regiment. In 
June a military convention was held here and an encampment decided 
upon to be hold in September. Two or three new companies were at 
once organized, and the military spirit began to pervade all classes. 
The result was that when Mr. Lincoln called for troops in April, 1861, 
Indiana was ready to furnish more than a regiment of well drilled men. 

Civil War Period— After the election, as one state after another 
seceded and began to prepare for war, the tension on the public mind 
was so great that nothing was talked about but the probabilities of war. 
Governor Morton sounded the key-note of opposition to secession in a 
speech at a great meeting of the citizens to jollify over the election 
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of Mr. Lincoln. His patriotic words fired all hearts, and but one senti- 
ment was manifested, that of armed resistance to secession. 

When the news came that Major Anderson in Fort Sumter was 
being bombarded by the troops of South Carolina, the feeling gi-ew 
in intensity. Business was abandoned, and the people gathered on the 
streets to wait for the bulletins and to discuss the situation. The ques- 
tion of the moment was what course the president would take. Tlie 
people could not remain quiet, but moved around the streets in a fev- 
erish excitement. Party feeling was forgotten for the time. At night 
a meeting was held in the Metropolitan theater and several patriotic 
speeches were made while waiting for the news. A little before ten 
o'clock the news came that Major Anderson had been compelled to sub- 
mit to the inevitable and had surrendered. "War" was shouted from 
every lip, and the meeting broke up, the people crowding out on the 
streets, and all night long anxious crowds thronged around the news- 
paper offices to get every particle of news that came over the wires. 
Early the next morning the military companies began the work of re- 
cruiting, and it was kept up all day Sunday without intermission. The 
drum and the fife were heard everywhere, and the names of recruits 
were fast added to the rolls of the various companies. 

On Monday came the proclamation of President Lincoln calling for 
75,000 volunteers. It was accompanied by an order of the war depart- 
ment assigning six regiments as the quota of Indiana. The next day 
the governor issued his proclamation and the Indianapolis companies 
at once hastened to camp, and companies from other towns and cities 
came pouring in. The change w^as like magic. From the restless, fev- 
erish anxiety of uncertainty all was changed to the bustle of armed 
men rushing to the defense of the imperiled Union. The trains came 
into the city loaded with .men anxious to serve their country. Gov- 
ernor Morton and his staff were busy in preparing to accommodate the 
arriving hosts, and to procure clothing and arms for them. The govern- 
ment had neither, and if it had there were calls from other states. 
Governor Morton did not wait. He realized, more than any one else, 
the urgent need of promptness, and while his staff was busy in ar- 
ranging for the new troops, and assigning them quarters where they 
could be housed and fed, he appealed to the patriotic citizens for aid 
in clothing them, and dispatched agents to eastern cities and to Europe 
to purchase arms and equipments. All Indianapolis was a military 
camp. Instead of six regiments Governor Morton offered thirty, and he 
had the men in camp. Gen. Lew Wallace was adjutant-general of the 
state, but asked for a command that would take him to the field, and 
he was made colonel of the Eleventh regiment, the first regiment or- 
ganized. It was made up mostly from Indianapolis recruits. It 
adopted the zouave drill and uniform. The Geisendorfifs were then 
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operating a large woolen mill liore, and Governor Morton purchased till 
the gray Jeans they had on hand, and hundreds of women of Indian- 
apolis wei-e soon busy changing it into short, ba^y breeches and 
Jackets for t!ie regiment. Just before tlie Eleventh left for the front 
the regiment was marched to the state-house to witness the raising of 
the stars aud stripes over the dome. It was an Impressive scene. 
Miss Caroline RIchings sang "The Star Spangled Banner." thousands 
of citizens joining In the cliorus. After the flag «as raised over the 
state-house, the women of Indianapolis prcaeiitcd the regiinent with a 
magnlflceiit silli banner, bearing the coat of arms of the T'nited States. 
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while the women of Terre Haute gH\e th«m w fine silk flag. It was re- 
ceived on behalf of the regiment by Colonel Wallace, who, at the close 
of his speech, ordered the men to kneel and raise their right liands and 
Bwear never to desert the flag, and then gave them as their battle cry, 
"Remember Buona Vista." At tlie battle of Iluena Vista an Indiana 
regiment was broken by a charge of Mexican lancers, and Jeff. Davis 
had affixed the stigma of cowardice on the regiment. and it had followed 
Indiana ever since. The Eleventh regiment went first to E.vansvllle, 
and then to Maryland. In Jmie a mounted squad of the regiment, do- 
ing scout duty, had a fierce battle with Ashby's black horse cavalty- 
and John C. Hollenbeck. of Company B, -wfts l&.W\e4. Tift ^i-* 'Ci^'* '«*'«- 
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soldior from Indianapolis to offer up his life for the perpetuity of the 
Union. The other Ave re;?iments of the state's quota were soon organ- 
iz(Hl and hurried to the front, where they tools part in the battles in 
West Vir;?inia. They were under the immediate command of Gen. 
Thomas A. Morris, of Indianapolis. 

(Jovernor Morton, after having filled the quota of the state, did 
not dismiss the excess of troops that had offered, but put them into 
camp to be drilled for future service. On the 20th of April, 1861, the 
city of Indianapolis appropriated $10,000 to aid the cause, and before 
the war closed the city had given until its expenditures had reached 
more than $1,(KK),0(M). The war left the city with a debt of $386,000. 
The city then had a population of less than 20,000. Nor did this vast 
sum of $1,000,000 represent all that the citizens of Indianapolis gave 
to the war, for large sums for the sanitary and Christian commissions 
were raised by private subscriptions. 

The state fair grounds, north of the city, were talien for camping 
purposes, and there the first regiments were organized. It was used tor 
that purpose until the twenty-second of February, 18G2, when it was 
first used as a rebel prison. Two hospitals were established, and the 
men and women of the city acted as nurses, and greatly added to the 
hospital supplies from their own homes. Notwithstanding all this 
care several hundred died. The deiid were first buried in a part of 
Groenlawn cemetery, but were afterward removed to CrowTi Hill. The 
other prisoners were talien to Camp Morton, where they were joined by 
several hundred others who had been cared for temporarily at Madison, 
Terre Haute and other places. They were kept in Camp Morton until 
exchanged in the September following. The camp then remained un- 
occupied until after the surrender of Viclvsburg, when it was again 
used for a prison camp, and from that time to the close of the war 
it held from three thousand to five thousand prisoners. At one time a 
plan was formed by citizens of the state who sympathized with the 
South, to overthrow the state government, release the prisoners and 
arm them from arms contained in the state arsenal, and march them 
to the South. Tlie plan was discovered, and resulted in what has 
since been l^nown as the "Treason Trials." 

While Camp Morton was still occupied. Camp Burnside was formed 
just south of it. It was here while it was occupied by the Seventy- 
first regiment in the summer of 18(>2 that the first military execution 
that ever toolv place in the state occurred. In 18(>4 three "bounty jump- 
ers" were shot on the same gi'ound. 

Establishing the Arsenal— Almost as soon as the war began Gov- 
ernor Morton was satisfied that the federal government would be un- 
able to supply the demand for anmiunition and he determined to estab- 
lish here an arsenal for the manufacture of cartridges. He secured 
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the services of Gen. Herman Sturm, and throughout the war this 
arsenal not only supplied the state troops, but many times furnished 
the federal government with ammunition for the troops at the front. 
At the close of the war, upon a settlement with the government, it 
was found that the arsenal had not only paid its expanses, but had a 
large surplus of money, which was turned over to the state treasury. 

Among other camps established near the city during the war were 
Camp Carringtou, which was considered the best arranged and best 
managed military camp in the United States; Camp Noble, which, un- 
der command of Col. W. W. Frybarger, was used for artillery purposes, 
the practice ground being between the Bluff road and the river bot- 
tom and Camp Fremont used by the colored troops. 

(xovernor Morton, early in 1801, became convinced of the necessity 
of some extraordinary effort to supply the troops with good winter 
clothing, and he devised a system which afterward proved the founda- 
tion of the great sanitary commission. He purchased through his 
agent at New Yorlt nearly thirty thousand overcoats. Some of these 
overcoats were purchased at a cost of $1.25 more than the regulation 
price, and United States Quartermaster Meigs refused to pay this extra 
price. Governor Morton at once announced that Indiana would bear 
the burden. Soclis, shoes and blauliets, together with underclothing of 
all kinds, wore greatly needed, as well as mittens, sheets, pillows, 
bandages, dressing gowns and other things for hospital use. On the 
10th of October, 18(»1, the governor issued an appeal to the women of 
Indiana. The response came very quiclvly, and many thousands of 
dollars worth of these supplies were contributed. Competent, agents 
were appointed and sent to the best points to carry on this work of 
furnisliing relief to our soldiers, especially to the sick and wounded. 
The sanitary stores were sent to them for distribution. Surgeons and 
nurses were sent to every place where Indiana troops were to be found. 
Combined with the sanitary service, agents were sent out to take care 
of the pay of the soldiers and bring it home to their families without 
cost, to write letters for the soldiers, to see to the burial of the dead, 
and keep registers of all men in the hospitals and to assist returning 
soldiers to get transportation home. The headquarters of the commis- 
sion was in Indianapolis, and during its existence, from February, 18G2, 
to the close of the war, collected in cash $247,570.75, and In goods 
$359,000, making a total of sanitary contributions in the state of $60G,- 
570.75. This was the first sanitary work done by any state. 

Indianapolis was the main depot and recruiting station for the state, 
and was the chief resting place of all troops passing to the front 
Governor Morton, in his solicitude for the soldiers, early in the war 
determined to make some arrangements whereby the troops passing 
through the city, or coming into it, could be temporarily provided for 
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without cost to tbein. During the first months of the ivftr the saiil- 
tiiry coiuniissiiin hatl agents at the uiifoii <IeiK>t to supply paswlug troops 
and to take cure of the sick at hotels, but this was expensive ami la- 
convenient, un<I a camp was established on the vacant Kruuiid soiitlf 
of the depot with hospital tents and other conveniences, and nhitiv 
tiilncHi until 18t!2, wlipn the governor determined to efitalilish a per- 
manent lionie. The si'ove on the west side of West street. Just noith of 
the Vandalin riiiii'oad, was selected and temporary frame buildln>rfl 
erected, which wei'i' enlarged from time to time nntll they could accom- 
modate aiiout two tiiousand with l)eds and fiirnish eight thousand with 
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meals every day. From August, 18(2, to June, 18(15, the home fur- 
nished 3,777,791 meals. The liread was suiii'lled by a bal;ery main- 
tained by the quartei'master with such economy tiiat the rations of 
floui'. to which the men served In the home were entitled, sufliced for 
all they needed, and for thousands of loaves {11strti>uted amont; the 
poor. The saving of flour, after all bread supplies were completed, the 
Bale of offal and a sutler's tax paid $t!),(l42.1!). The saving in the 
rations of other articles nuiounted to $71,130.24. Thus the home was 
BUBtained In all Its expenses almost wholly by the rations of tiie men 
provided for In It. On holidays tUe ladles of the city furnished featKal 
dinners of their own preiMiratlon, anil waVtefi. on ftie \«CAca.. >>."VihK«'i^ 
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Home, for the care of soldiers* wives and children, was opened in a 
building near the union depot, in December, 18G3, and was maintained 
until the close of the war, taking care of an average of about one 
hundred a day. 

The people of Indianapolis did not stop at these extraordinary pro- 
visions for the comfort and care of the soldiers, but the families left 
behind by the soldiers were equally well cared for, the city itself on 
several occasions appropriating large sums for the purchase of fuel 
and other necessaries for soldiers* families. 

Before the war ended, volunteering became so slow that it was nec- 
essary to resort to a draft to fill the ranks of the armies at the front. 
In several parts of the state the draft was resisted, and enrolling offi- 
cers were assassinated, but nothing of that kind occurred in Indian- 
apolis. In 18G4 the city council appropriated $132,000 as bounty money 
for the city's quota of the draft, and on two other occasions appro- 
priated $125,000 for a like purpose. When this money was about all 
paid out, and the quota was nearly full, it was discovered that by a 
blunder the war department had failed to give proper credits to the 
city, and the city's quota under all calls had already been more than 
filled, she having several hundred still to her credit. 

While the city was rejoicing over the fall of Richmond and the 
surrender of Lee, the news came that President Lincoln had been 
assassinated. Never within the history of the city had such excitement 
existed as was occasioned by this news. In almost an instant the news 
was spread over the whole city, and in another instant the streets were 
filled with an excited throng. Tears coursed down the cheeks of strong 
men as they stood on the streets discussing this terrible event. Deep 
anger was at once aroused against all who had been known to be op- 
posed to the war, and it required the most strenuous exertion of Gov-- 
ernor Morton and other high officials to prevent a riot tliat would have 
destroyed the property and lives of the known Southern sympathizers. 
A meeting was called of the citizens to take some appropriate action, 
and among others Senator Hendricks was called upon to address the 
crowd. During his remarks he began a sentence the first words of 
which did not please the audience, and a rush was made for the plat- 
form while a thousand men uttered cries of vengeance. Governor Mor- 
ton and others stilled the angry crowd, and Senator Hendricks com- 
pleted his sentence, showing that what he was saying was not offensive, 
but, on the other hand, highly commendable. This incident Is related 
simply to show how sensitive the people were in that time of excite- 
ment. 

The city was dressed in mourning from one end to the other. The 
funeral cortege of the dead President was to pass through the city 
on its way to Springfield, and extensive arrangements were made to 
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suitably rweive it and pay (Iup honor to tills Rrciit stiitrsiuiiti. Tlii; 
funeral ti-aLn was expectcfl to iiirivo here on Siniday mornitipr, April 
30, 1805. Oovcvnov Morton, IorpIIkt witli li[s Ktaff, nifUilierB of llie 
legislature uikI the i-ity tounuil went to Klflimond to meet tin- train and 
escort It to the city. Sundny raorniug cnmo briufc'lug wttli It a cold, 
drizziing rain, but before daylight ttiousRuds of people bai t«v\^«s»-'^s*- - 
\a and around the udJot depot to await Vie ct>m\as Q^ "t^« ■««&». *^ 
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about seven o'clock the train slowly pulled into the station. The coffin 
was tenderly lifted from the car in which it had rested and was slowly 
borne to the catafalque which had been constructed for the purpose of 
conveying the lK)dy through the streets and to the state-house where it 
wa8*to lie in state. The body was placed on a platform, erected under 
the dome of the capitol, and the citizens for hours marched through the 
great hall of that building and gazed upon the face of the man they had 
learned to love. This was the last great scene of the war In Indian- 
apoliH. The war soon ended and the troops came marching home. 

Building Permit Ordinance— Up to the close of the war there bad 
been no steps tal^en by the city to mark the growth of the city In any 
way, but in 18(»4 the council passed an ordinance requiring those pro- 
posing to build to take out permits, and since then there has been a 
record by which the changes could be noted. The war practically ended 
in May, 18(>5, but the doom of the Confederacy was certain before 
then, and as soon as spring opened the work of building began. The 
record shows that during the year 1805, 1,621 houses were built, at the 
cost of $2,0(50,000. That year the city began to improve the streets and 
sidewalks, and nine miles of streets and eighteen miles of sidewalks 
were graded and graveled. The next year 1,112 buildings were erected 
at a cost of $1,0<)5,000. More of the streets and sidewalks were im- 
prov(»d. In 1807 the street lights were largely extended, and the work 
of improvement continued. 

Crown Hill Cemetery— In 18()3 it became apparent that the exist- 
ing cemetery for the disposal of the dead would very soon prove inade- 
(luate, and an organization of citizens was effected to purchase ground 
for a new cemetery. Mr. S. A. Fletcher, Sr., proposed to advance what- 
ever nion(»y might be needed for such a purpose, and the grounds now 
known as "Crown Hill" were purchased. In 1804 the new cemetery 
was dedicated, Hon. Albert S. White delivering an oration. 

Home for the Friendless— Among other necessities occasioned by 
the growth of the city and the evil effects of the war was some house 
or home for abandoned women, and in 1803 an effort was made to 
estal)lish one, Mr. Fletcher giving the ground, but after part of the 
work of constructing the building had been completed it was aban- 
doned. In 1800 the ladies of the city formed an association to operate 
a Home for Friendless Women. They at tirst rented a house for 
their purposes, but not long afterward received gifts and help enough 
to erect a commodious building on Tennessee street, now Capjtol ave- 
nue. In 1870 the building was partly destroyed by fire, but it has 
always been well managed and very successful. 

Other charitable organizations have at different times been per- 
fected, until now the poor and unfortunate of Indianapolis are well 
looked after and taken care of. In addition to what the city has 
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done the state h»s erected. In connection with a female pri!!on. :i re- 
formiitory for girls, and so well has it b<'«>n managed that it is raulied 
as the foremost institution of the kind in the United States, 

First Street Railway— In 18(a the first attempt was made to von- 
struct a street railroad. Two com pa iiiestaii plied for a cliarter. and after 
a long delay and a bitter fight a charter was planted to the Citizens' 
Company, and liy ISffff alrout seven milea of track was completed. The 
first line was that on lUlnoia street, and this was opened In June, 18i)4, 
tlie mayor of the city driving a tar over it. 
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Marlon County Court-house-Tlic Rrowtli of tlie city had iM'giin 
before the close of the Wiir. and coutinui'd steadily. Manufacturing 
estaldlsliuients were enitnl, iind wliolesale houses openi-d. Xew streets 
were laid out iind olil otii's Improve^l. The residence portion of 
tlie city spread out on every hand. In 1870 the county had out- 
grown the old conrt-liouKe. and it was determined to erect a new one, 
but a sti-ong opposition arose among tlie citizens. All admitted that 
(he old court-house was inadequate, bat tliey objected Xu ^^^ ^mckm-s 
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expeiiRe of erecting a new one. The work went on, however, and the 
pr(»8(»nt house was constructed and completed In 1877. 

New State-house— At the session of the legislature in 1875, steps 
were taken for the erection of a new state-house. The old one was too 
snuill, and besides had become very much dilapidated. After a con- 
siderable opposition from members from the out counties, it was or- 
dercMl that plans and specifications be advertised for. In 1877 it was 
finally decidtnl to erect a new building and the present handsome struc- 
ture was the result. It was first used by the legislature at its session 
on 887. 

Panic of 1873— The growth of the dty during 1869 and 1870 was 
HO rapid that it created an era of real estate speculation which, in the 
end, provcKl disastrouH not only to the city but to a large number of 
l)erK()ns who (»ngaged in it. Additions were laid out in every direc- 
tion, Konie of them being several miles from the then city limits. Not 
content with this, several suburban towns were started. For a while 
the p(»ople went wild and the prices of all real estate, both in the city 
and around it, rapidly advanced, until in some cases they reached enor- 
nioiiH ligur(»s. The panic of '73 soon brought an end to this era of specu- 
lation, and it was several years before the city recovered from its 
eff(»ctH. In fact (»ven after affairs began to resume their normal con- 
dition the bad eftVcts of this real estate boom remained and dragged 
down one or two of the oldest banking institutions in the city. 

Hy 1884, however, the general tone of all business began to revive, 
and Indianapolis started out on an era of rapid growth, such as it had 
n(»vor experienced before and such as has been exceedingly rare even 
among "boom towns" in the west. Its growth since that time has not 
only been very rapid, but has been permanent. The character of the 
archite(!ture materially changed and it now can boast of as handsome 
busin(»ss 1 blocks, hotels, public buildings and residences as any city 
west of the mountains. 

Tomlinson Hall— Among the generous citizens of Indianapolis some 
years ago was Mr. Daniel Tomlinson. After his death, on opening his 
will, it was found that he had devised a large amount of real estate 
and other property to the city for the erection of a public building, 
providing in his will that the building should be erected on the west 
end of what is known as East Market Square. The devise was ac- 
cepted by the city and the bequest taken possession of. Nothing was 
done, however, toward carrying out the wishes of the testator for sev- 
eral years. Some attempts were then made to use the money as in- 
tended by Mr. Tomlinson, but at every effort hostility was aroused, 
until at last the matter was made an issue at a city election. The 
council then took steps and the present Tomlinson Hall resulted. 

Union Passenger Station— Very early in the history of its railroads 
the importance of having a union passenger station for all the roads 
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became apparent to Bome of tbe enterprising citizens of Indianapolis, 

and steps were talten to erect one. Tiiis was tlie first stiition of the 
kind erected in tlie world. It served its purpose until 18S7. when It 
became entirely too sniiill, and It was determined to erect a larger and 
finer structure. Tills was completed in 1888, and was then thonglit 
to be large enough to supply all demands for many years. Its pro- 
. jectors, however, did not dream of tile rapid growth o( Indiannpolls 
that was just then fairly stai-ting on Its new era of pi-osperlty. and 
now It ia seen tliat a building of almost twice the size of the present 
one Is as badly needed as a iii'w and larger one was In 18S7. 




General Culture— Indianapolis is a city of churches. A bird's-eye 
view of the city will show tall spires rising like forest trees in every 
direction. Evcv.v denomination is represented, and Indianapolis ciin 
boast of a church-going people. The Catholics, Jletbodists and Presby- 
terians predominate, but all other denominations liavc good congre- 
gations, and some buve very Hue church bnlldlngs. 

The Ilterarj-, musical and art culture is not behind its religious and 
moral standing. The state library has elegant uuarters in the state- 
house, and for several years has been lil)erally dealt with by the 
legislature, in furnishing money for the purcliaae of IK'S \i"w.V'«,, ■Kcft.'a 
now rapidly becoming an InstUntSpn tbe s(.atfe can UiVfe ■5^^4.e^ "«».. "^"'^ 
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city library occupies a handsome and imposing new building on the cor- 
ner of Meridian and Ohio streets, and is very popular with the public. 
Its reading-rooms are almost constantly filled with persons consulting 
the papers, periodicals, and other works. In music Indianapolis is rap- 
idly forging to the front. In 1895, John Herron by will devised to the 
city a large amount for the establishment of an art academy. 

Indianapolis is fast developing into a club city. One of the im- 
portant clul>8 is the Commercial club. It was organized to promote the 
growth of the city, and its membership is composed of the leading busi- 
ness men. It was organized in 1890, and soon after erected a handsome 
building on South Meridian street. The Columbia club is a political 
organization of Kepublicans, and has a handsome building of its own 
in Monument Place. The Propylaeum, one of the most substantial 
buildings in the city, was erected in 1889 exclusively by women for 
club purposes. Das Deutsche Haus is the largest strictly social club 
house in the city and one of the finest of its Itind in the country. It 
was built in 189.'5. There are a number of other clubs, for literary, mu- 
sical or other purposes, who own their own buildings. 

Indiana Soldiers' and Sailors' Monument— The state camps of the 
G. A. U. early toolv up the idea of erecting a monument to commem- 
orate tlio story of the war, and quite a sum was raised for that purpose. 
This idea was first broached by Governor Morton in a message to the 
legislature in 18(17. He wanted it placed on the high hill in Crown 
Hill cemetery. He said: "I recommend that upon this hill the state 
erect a monument in memory of her brave soldiers wlio perished in the 
reliellion. We can not pay too much honor to the memory of the men 
who (lied for their country. This monument, overlooliing all the coun- 
try around, would be the first object to greet the eye of the traveler 
as he approached the capital, and in the language of the great Web- 
ster, when he laid the corner-stone of the Bunlier Hill monument at 
Hoston, 'Let it rise! let it rise! till it meets the sun on its coming; let 
the earliest light of the morning gild it, and parting day linger and play 
upon its summit.' " 

Tlie movement did not talvc shape, however, until 1887, when the 
legislature was asked to appropriate $200,000 for that purpose. The ap- 
propriation was made and a commission appointed to carry out the 
plan, the Circle being selected as the site. The monument was com- 
pleted and dedicated May 15, 1902. Prior to this, however, a statue 
had been erected to Governor Morton by private subscription. The city 
has two other statues, one of Hon. Schuyler Colfax in University Park, 
erected by the Odd Fellows, and one of Hon. Thomas A. Hendricks, in 
the state-house grounds. Around the monument in the Circle are 
grouped statues of Gen. William Henry Harrison, Gen. George Rogers 
Clark, and Governor James Whitcomb. 




A COMPBBHBNSIVB OUTLINB DBBCKIPT10^ OP THE WHOLB CITV— ARBA, 

POPULATION. WEALTH, OTATISTtCS. BTC 

IndlanapoUf Is today the largest Inland city on the American conti- 
nent, and one of the moat important railroad centers In this country. 
It Is, too, one of the handaomest cities, and one of the most prosperous 
and progressive. Its growth has been practically that of only two dec- 
ades. Within that time It Laa emerged from a rambling vlUage-llke 
town into a elty of magnificent business blocks, public buildings and 
handsome resldenpeB, It la the commercial. Industrial, social, religious, 
educational, political and governmental center of Indiana— rich in nat- 
ural resources and one oC the most proEressive states In the union. It 
is more typically a capital of a state than any other city In the coun- 
try and is recognized as such In nil parts of the United States. 

The Area actually within the city is nearly thirty square miles. 
The original plat was one mile square, and for many years after the 
first laying otf of the town it kept within those bounds. 

The Population has grown In a wonderful mauner during the last 
twenty years. In 1870 the population was 48,244; in 1880 it had grown 
to 75,056. In 1800 It showed another great advance, the returns show- 
ing 105.436. and, according to the United States census for 1900, the 
actual population was 170,963, Including Irvlngton, a suburb, which 
has since been added to the city. Nearly every nationality on the globe 
is represented In this population. Of the foreign born the Germans 
predominate, closely followed by the Irish. The population Is indus- 
trious and thrifty, there being fewer Idle men _ln Indianapolis. Xhan 
In flnv nt^ ipr fllT •}{ "^'' «'"* Hundreda of worklngmen own their own 
homes, and while there Is not In the city any g-.eat aggregation of 
wealth, as Is found In the other large cities of the country, there Is 
not that depth of poverty to be found. Indianapolis is a happy medium 
between great wealth and great poverty. 

The Municipal Admlniatration Is conducted by a mayor and the 
heads of the various departments. The mayor Is elected by a popular 
Tote for the term of two years, and he appoints the members of the 
tbfIous boards. Municipal legislation is In the hands of a council com- 
posed of twenty-one members, fifteen of whom are elected by wards 
and the other tlx by the cil? at large. 
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The City Finances, according to the last report of the comptroller 
for the year 1901, shows cash balance at the end of 1901, $29,608.50; 
from taxes, $87(),0G7.44; from miscellaneous receipts, $291,300.94, mak- 
ing total current receipts, $1,197,036.94. Total current expenditures, 
$1,193,229.98. The bonded indebtedness January 1, 1902, was $2,446,- 
000. This bonded indebtedness bears a low rate of interest. The ex- 
penditures for 1901 were: Police department, $160,341.47; fire depart- 
ment. $108,237.25; public works, $500,454.38; public parks, $100,947J28; 
department of public health, $57,253.00. 

The Judiciary is partly under city authority, and partly under that 
of the state. It is all elective. The police judge is elected for a term 
of two years, and has a salary of $2,500. He has exclusive jurisdiction 
of all cases for violations of the city ordinances, and concurrent juris- 
diction with the county criminal court in cases of petit larceny and 
other violations of the statutes of the state where the punishment 
do(*s not exceed a fine of $500 or imprisonment for more than six 
montlis. The judge of the criminal court is elected by the people, for a 
term of four years, and has a salary of $3,200 per year. It has orig- 
inal jurisdiction in all cases arising from violations of the state laws. 
Tlie su])(Ti()r court has three judges, each elected for four years, at a 
salary of $4,000 per annum. It has jurisdiction in all civil cases, except 
slander and probate matters. The circuit court, having similar juris- 
diction, but including slander and probate matters, has a judge elected 
for six years with an annual salary of $4,000. There are also a num- 
ber of justices of the peace, having limited jurisdiction. 

The PoHce Department is under the control of the Board of Public 
Safety. It is composed of one superintendent, two captains, eleven 
serg(^ants, and 138 patrolmen. In addition there is a detective force 
consisting of one captain and eleven detectives. Connected with the 
ix)lice force are two matrons for the female department, three tele- 
graph operators, one custodian, one electrician, two engineers, three 
clerks, one police surgeon, two board of health officers, one humane 
officer, one board of children's guardians' officer, the Bertillon system 
and an efficient bicycle corps. 

The Fire Department is under the control of the Board of Public 
Safety and consists of one chief, two assistant chiefs, one clerk, one 
superintendent of telegraph, one veterinary, three telegraph operators, 
three tower "watchmen, three linemen, thirty-one captains, eleven en- 
gineers and 140 firemen, a total of 190 men. A new fire alarm telegraph 
system was installed in 1901. The department is equipped with the 
latest improved fire department apparatus. 

The Executive and administrative authority of the city is vested in 
the mayor, city clerk, and certain boards. The mayor receives a salary 
of $4,000 per annum. 
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The Department of Finance is under the charge of the comptroller, 
who is appohited by the mayor, with a salary of $3,000. All Avarrants 
on the treasury must be drawn by him. 

The Department of Law is under the charge of the attorney and 
counsel of the city, appointed by the mayor. He has a salary of $4,000 
per annum. He has three assistants appointed by the mayor. 

The Department of Public Works consists of three commissioners 
appointed by the mayor. The board has control of the streets and all 
public buildings of the city. Each commissioner has a salary of $2,000 
a year. 

The Board of Public Safety consists of three commissioners ap- 
pointed by the mayor, at a salary of $000 each. This board has con- 
trol of the police and fire departments. 

The Department of Health and Charities consists of a board of 
three commissioners appointed by the mayor. The board has direct 
control of all regulations for public health. The members of the board 
must be physicians^. 

The Department of Parks is composed of five commissioners ap- 
pointed by the mayor, for five years, and who serve without com- 
pensation. They have charge of all the public parks. 

The Number of Buildings, including dwelling houses, in the city, 
and business houses, makes a total of about 40,000. In 1900 there 
were 2,288 building permits issued and 78J) residences were built, sixty- 
nine business blocks, eight churches, fourteen factories and eighteen 
warehouses, besides a number of other structures, at a cost of $2,266,- 
215.75. In 1001 there were 2,501 permits issued for a value of $3,744,969. 

Streets and Sewers— The total length of the streets of the city is 
about 4(M) miles, of which nearly 100 miles are paved with asphaltum, 
brick or cedar l)locks, and the rest is graveled. There are over 100 
miles of sewers, of which about fifty miles have been constructed within 
the last six years, at a cost of more than $4,()<](),()00. The streets are 
lighted by gas and electricity, there being about 1,500 electric lights, 
400 gas and vapor lights. 

The Water Supply comes from deep wells, some few miles from the 
city, and is brought to the city through large iron mains, and supplied 
to the city by direct pressure from pumping stations. The supply is 
abundant for all purposes. Coming from deep wells, it is as pure as 
can be furnished in any city. 

The Railways of Indianapolis reach to every part of the country. 
They number sixteen, and all enter and leave from the same passenger 
station. Over 184 passenger trains enter and depart every twenty- 
four hours. A new line connecting the city with the coal fields and 
the south is in course of construction. 
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The Belt Railroad— One of the moHt important features of the rail- 
road H3'8tein of Indianapolis is the Belt line which connects all the 
railroads which enter the city. It runs about three-fourths of the way 
around the entire city, and along its line are many of the most im- 
portant manufacturing establishments, and the stoclt yards. Over it 
all freight passing from one road to another is transported. 

Interurban Railways— There are at present four interurban lines 
in operation and several more in course of construction. Much of the 
recent rapid development of the city can l)e attril)uted to these roads. 

The Union Railway Lines— E^irly in the railroad history of Indian- 
apolis some of her enterprising citizens and railroad managers con- 
ceived tli(» idea of l)ringing all the lines into one central passeng^ 
station. To tliis end the Union Railway Company was chartered, and 
traclvs tlirough th(» city were laid. This company now owns and man- 
ages tlie great Union Station. 

The Street Railway System— Electricity is used as the motive 
power for rapid transit through the streets. The system reaches to 
every part of tlie city. The electric roads extend to all the suburbs, 
giving ready access to the city for those who dwell in the outlying 
districts. Strangers arriving in the city can reach all the hotels or 
any point of interest from the Union railway station by street cars, 
eitlier direct or l)y transfer, for one fare. 

The Custom House is a very important adjunct to the trade of the 
city. The value of goods imported into tlie district of Indianapolis for 
the fiscal year ending July 31, 1901, was .$309,505; total entries, G97; du- 
ties collected, $174,002.05. 

The United States Arsenal Grounds comprise seventy-six acres, 
extending from Michigan to East Tenth street at the eastern limit 
of tli(» city. The entrance gate is on Michigan street at the head of 
Arsenal avenue. The present government institution was laid out in 
18(;3 and finished in 18(kS. The seven buildings of the arsenal are of 
brick and stone. The most important are the main storehouse, the 
artillery storehouse and the barracks. There are also residences for 
the olhcers stationed there. 

The Banks include six national banks, with resources of more than 
$34,()<K),0(K); one private bank and six trust companies, with a capi- 
tal and resources of more than $14,000,000. 

The Indianapolis Clearing House Association showed bank clear- 
ings for 1?K)1 amounting to $412,910,078.91. 

Office Buildings— There are several very fine office buildings, with 
all the modern conveniences. Among the most notable are: The Ma- 
jestic, the I^mbard, the Fitzgerald, the I.emcke, the Thorpe, the 
Ingalls, the Indiana Trust Building, the Stevenson, the Law Building, 
the Newton Clayi)ool and others. 
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Public Buildings— Indianapolis deservedly ranks high, although the 
city proper owns but three. Being the capital of the state, it has been 
the beneficiary of the state's bounty in the direction of public build- 
ings. The State-house is an elegant structure, covering about two acres 
of ground. It is built of Indiana Oolitic limestone, the interior being 
finished in marble. It was finished in 1888 at a total cost of about 
$2,(KK),()()0, being the only public building in the country completed 
within the original estimate of the cost. It stands on a plot of ground 
about eight acres in extent, and has four broad entrances. It is three 
stories high, and contains elegantly appointed rooms for all of the 
state officers, halls for the two houses of the general assembly, with a 
sufficient number of committee rooms, rooms for the state library, the 
supreme court of the state and its library, the labor commissioners, fac- 
tory inspection bureau, state geologist, state museum and for the state 
l)oard of agriculture. The state also has here a large hospital for the 
insane, accommodating al)out one thousand five hundred patients; an 
asylum for the blind, and one for deaf mutes, and a reformatory for 
girls. These buildings are all capacious and handsomely constructed, 
and the grounds around them are cared for with great attention. The 
county court-house, costing about $1,750,000, is also located here. Tom- 
linson hall, owned by the city, was the gift of the late Daniel Tomlin- 
son. It is an imposing structure and is capable of seating about 4,000. 
The city library is in a very handsome building located in the very 
heart of the city. The city hospital is one of the best arranged build- 
ings for such a purpose in the country. All the school houses are of 
modern structure. The two high school buildings are especially at- 
tractive. 

Papers and Periodicals— There are seven daily newspapers, two of- 
which are printed in German. There are numerous weekly and monthly 
and senii-nionthly periodicals. All the varied social, religious, literary, 
political and business interests are served by these periodicals. 

Amusements— Indianapolis has two opera-houses, first-class in ap- 
pointments and of a high grade. It also contains two theaters of the 
vaudeville class. 

Clubs— A number of social, political, and professional clubs are 
maintained. The most prominent is the Commercial club, composed of 
the business men and occupying a magnificent eight-story building of 
its own. Among the noted political clubs are the Columbia Club, 
Republican, which owns and occupies one of the handsomest and most 
completely equipped club buildings in America; the Marion Club, Re- 
publican, and the Indiana Club, Democratic. The women have a club 
and occupy their own building, the Propylaeum, a beautiful stone struc- 
ture. Das Deutsche Haus is one of the finest club buildings in the city. 
The Maennerchor is also splendidly housed. For physical culture, there 
are a number owning their own structures, notably the Independent and 
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South Side Turnvereina. The Elks erected a handsome i-l«b house In 
1901, In jidditiitn to these are the Country Club, the Cauoe Club and 
the Aquatic Club, which maintains a boat house at Broad Ripple. The 
Ameiicns Club is a social club nmintalned exclusively by Jewish citi- 
zens. There are a number of llterury clubs, but the only one of tliem 
owning Its own club ho«ae 1h tlie T'niversity Club. 

Hotels and Cafes— Indianapolis is well supplied with tioteis. The 
Claypooi is one of the finest hotels-west of New Yorls City; the Deul- 
soD, <:rnud and English hotels have an established re[)utation through- 
out tiie iiind for their excellence. There are many otluT popular lios- 
telrlcs, notably the Spencer, the Oneida, the Stubliins, tlie Occidental 
and others, rrominent amonc the liirB* nnmlier of ciifes and restau- 
rants ore the Circle Pari;, the lliamarcit and a number of others where 
the service Is good and iit moderate rates 




Thoroughfares, Parks and Adornments—In the way of adornments 
the residence streets of Indlaii:ii"ilis with their wldn slretchcs of well- 
itept lawns and miisiilflcent sh:ide trees, present as pretty a picture as 
can be seen in this country. Few cities equal It In this particular and 
none excel It. Under the control of the board of park commissioners are 
a. number of fine parks and breathing spaces beautifully adorc^^ -wVCo. 
flowers and shrubbery, fountains and shade Itftes, \a ft&ft.\Vw(B \» '(Niefte 
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are Falrview and Broad Ulpple parks, that are maintained by the street 
car companies. There are also a niiml)er of parks near the city on 
the interurl)an lines. Its gi'catest adornment is its magnificent sol- 
diers' monument, recognized throughout the world as the greatest work 
of its kind. There are also several statues located in different parts of 
the city. 

Churches and Missions— There are in all in Indianapolis 1G7 places 
of worship, including regularly organizeil churches and missions repre- 
senting almost c^very denomination and creed. Millions of dollars have 
been (»xpended in the erection of church property, and many of the 
buildings are the most elegant types of church architecture. The strong- 
est denominations are the Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, Baptist, 
Uoman Catholic, Protectant Episcopal, Cliristian, Lutheran and Jewish," 
and there are numeroiis others which have one or more congregations 
eacli in tlie city. Some of tlie most eminent divines which the country 
has produced have passed a part of their lives in Indianapolis. One 
instances is the years of Henry Ward Beecher's pastorate, also that of 
Myron W. U(H»d. 

The Charities— Several organizations are maintained for charitable 
work, and labor very effectively in relieving the poor and suffering. 
Homes are maintained for orphan children, for friendless women, and 
for tlie agedj)esides liospitals for the treatment of the afflicted. In addi- 
tion there is a summer sanitarium for the purpose of furnishing fresh 
air, nourisliment, and medical treatment to sick cliildren. These char- 
ities ar(^ all maintained ])y private contributions, with the exception that 
tlie city makes an annual allowance to the Orplian Homes and to the 
Home for Friendless Women. 

Religious Worlc is carried on l)y several societies outside of the 
clnn-clies. Tlie most prominent society is the Young Men's Christian 
Association, which has a fine building of its own, and a large member- 
ship. It occupies a l)r()ad field of usefulness in promoting the spiritual, 
intellectual, social and physical welfare of the conmmnity. It supports 
one ])ranch especially for railroad employes. 

The Hospitals of Indianapolis rank with those of any other city in 
th(»ir care and management. The city maintains one at which over 
2.(MM) persons are treated annually. A regular corps of physicians and 
surgeons is maintained at a total cost of alxmt .$:r>,()0() a year. In con- 
nection with the City Hospital a training school for nurses is con- 
ducted which was estal)lished in 181)7. In addition to this the city 
maintains a free dispensary, where patients are treated and medicines 
furnished free. A1)()ut 14,(M)<) persons are treated annually, and over 
1<>,(KM) prescriptions were filled in 11)01. The Sisters of Charity also con- 
duct a hospital where large numbers are treated each year. There are 
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III all thirty-throe hospitals, dispensaries and homes for indigents in 
the city. 

Cemeteries— Crown Hill Cemetery, covering 400 acres of ground, 
three and one-half miles northwest of the city, includes the national 
cemetery in which are burled the Union soldiers who died in Indian- 
apolis, and also those whose bodies were brought here for interment. 
There, among the soldiers for whose welfare he worked so tirelessly, 
lies the body of Governor Morton. No more beautiful cemetery can 
be found In the country than Crown Hill. Other cemeteries are the 
Roman Catholic, German Lutheran, Jewish and Lutheran. 

Schools and Colleges— Indianapolis is particularly notable for its 
schools. I'ronilnent educators of the country regard its public schools 
as first In efficiency In this country. It is especially well represented 
In schools of art, music, medicine, dentistry, law, letters, business and 
comnuucial, dramatic art, physical culture, schools for trained nurses, 
Itlndergarten worliers and veterinarians. All these schools rank with 
the best of their kind in the country. 

Libraries— Many libraries are maintained in the city. The most 
notable of those is the public library, with over 00,000 volumes and 
(>,00^) pamphlets. In connection with the public library six branches are 
conducted In dlflferont parts of the city where the public is served free 
of charge. 

A Convention City— Indianapolis is fast taking high rank in popular 
favor as a place for holding conventions. Its railroad facilities make 
It readily roacliod from all parts of the country, and its fine hotel ac- 
coniniodations eminently fit It for taking care of delegates and others 
who attend conventions. At one time or another all the great organi- 
zations of tlie country, those of labor and of the various branches of 
l)nsin(»ss, have hold thoir nioetings bore. Scientific and educational, re- 
ligions and prof(»ssional bodies look to Indianapolis as the most desir- 
able plac(» in wliich to hold their annual gatherings. It has also as- 
sumed Importance with political parties for convention purposes. In 
1884 the Oroonl)ack-Lal)or party held Its national convention here, and 
nomInat(Hl Gen. Benjamin F. Butler as its candidate for president. 
Four years later the Prohil)itionists selected Indianapolis as the place 
for holding their national convention. The most important political 
gathering over hold In the city, and in some respects the most Important 
ov(»r hold in tlie country, was that of 1890, when a great division of the 
Democratic party declared it could not support the party candidates 
for president and vice-president, and determined to put forth a new 
ticket. The party proper had declared In favor of the unlimited coin- 
age of silver, and against that declaration a large number of the lead- 
ers of the party revolted. The revolt finally assumed shape, those of 
Indiana taking the lead. After numerous consultations it was deter- 
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miDed to hold a national conventloD, adopt a platform and nominate 
a ticket JndlanapoUa was cbosen as tlie place for holding the con- 
vention, and It Is doubtful if ever a political gathering called together 
more distinguished men than did the sound monpy convention of 1896. 
In January, 1897, the Monetary convention waH held In Indianapolis. 
It was a gatlierlnj; to take into cons Iiierat ion the best method of re- 
forming the currency and banking system of the country. It was 
attended iiy the al}leBt financiers and IjUHfness leaders of the country, 
and a plan was developed for sulimlsalon to the consideration of con- 
gress. All these gatherings illierally advertise Indianapolis, and tend 
to advance her growth and prosperity. Nearly 400 conventions are 
held fivei'y year lu this city. 




ENCAMPMENT, 




The City of Indianapolis Uecamp an inporporoted town September 
3, 1832. Prior to tlint time tlie tuiBiness of the town had liepn atlmin- 
latered under tlie laws of tlie state. Tbe legialatnre granted the city 
its firat charter In 18.%; this was superseded hy another charter In 18iT, 
and under its provisions the first mayor of Indlauapoltfi was elected. 
In 1891 tbe legislature granted the city a special charter which was 
approved March 6. 1801. With minor amendments and additions the 
city is now operating under this charter. 

General Provisions Pertaining to Departments and Officers pro- 
vide that a majority of a hoard In any department constitutes a i|Uorum 
to perform and discharge business. No exiiense can be incurred by any 
. of tbe boards or officers unless an appropriation for It has been prevl- 
oaely made by the common council; and in any year, for any purpose, 
tbe expenditures must not exceed the appropriation. Tbe heads of 
.departments shall be appointed by the mayor, and each of said depart- 

mts, except In specllted cases, may remove clerks and employes 
without reference to tenure of office; but In some cases tbe men must 
' "6e Informed of the cause of the proposed removal, and allowed an 
opportunity for explanation. The mayor shall call together the heuda 
of departments, ex<-ept of assessment and collection, for coni^ultation 
end advice upon the alfaira of the city at least once a month, and 
«all on the beads of all departments for reports from the same at any 
time he may demand; to appoint, as often as be thinks proper, three 
competent persons to examine, without notice, the accounts of any de- 
partment, officer or employe, and the money, securities and property 
of the city in their possession or charge, and report tbe result of such 
Investigation. 

The Legislative Department ia vested m a common council. Includ- 
ing a president and a presiding officer pro tem. 

The Common Council Is electeil for n term of two years and la com- 
posed of twenty-one members — one member from each of the fifteen 
■wards and six conncllmeii at largi^at a salary of S200 a year. The 
councllmeu take office tbe first Thursday following their election In 
October. Sleven members constitute a nuorum. and It reoulrea & \xi&.- 
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Jorlty vote of all the members-elect to pass an ordinance. All ordi- 
nances originate in the common council. No ordinance can become a 
law or be operative until it has been passed, enrolled and attested by 
the clerk, signed by the presiding oflScer thereof, and approved in 
writing by the mayor, or passed over his veto by a two-thirds vote of 
all the members-elect. Every resolution or ordinance is presented to 
the mayor for his approval. He should return it approved or disap- 
proved ten days after having received it. It takes effect as if he had 
approved it unless he returns it, with his disapproval in writing, within 
the specified time. The common council has power to make, modify 
and repeal such ordinances, regulations and resolutions as may be 
necessary to carry into effect all the powers vested in the corporation 
and for the fuller organization and carrying out of the powers and 
duties of any department. It has the power to enforce such ordinances 
by ordaining penalties in sums not to exceed $500 or imprisonment not 
to exceed six months. It is part of its duty to regulate the use of the 
streets, sidewalks and other public places, especially in regard to traf- 
fic, obstructions, openings for gas and water mains and sewers and pav- 
ing, grading and cleaning, naming and numbering of streets, etc. It 
rogulates the disposition of ashes and garbage, the public cries and 
noises, the use of firearms, the conduct of places of amusement, the 
management of the markets, the licensing of peddlers, junk dealers, 
vehicles, etc.; in general, it can exercise authority over everything 
that pertains to the domestic economy of the community. The mu- 
nicipal ordinances of the common council have all the force of statute 
law, and are enforced by the police authorities and the courts. For 
the estal)lishmcnt of peace and good order, the suppression of vice 
and immorality and the restraining and prohibiting of certain kinds of 
business, the city has jurisdiction for four miles from the limits 
thereof. 

The Executive Department is vested in the mayor and city clerk, 
who are elected at the October election for a term of two years, com- 
mencing the Thursday next after their election, and certain boards 
appointed by the mayor. The mayor's salary is $4,000 per year. It is 
the duty of the mayor to cause the ordinances of the city and the 
laws of the state to be enforced; to communicate to the council at 
least once a year a statement of the finances and the general condi- 
tion of city affairs, and also such information in relation to the same 
as he may be called upon to furnish from time to time; to make such 
recommendations in writing, by message to the council, as he miy deem 
expedient; to call special meetings of the council; to perform such du- 
ties of an executive or administrative character as may be prescribed 
by law, and he shall be responsible for the good order and eflScient 
government of the city; to fill, by appointment, vacancies for unex- 
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pired terms In the otQcee of city clerk and police judge, and to appoint 
heads of departments. He may at any time suspend or remove from 
, office all such persons, whether appointed t>y him or his predecessw^ 
by notifying tbem to that effect and sending a message to the coun- 
cil, stating, In writing, the reason for such removal. He must sign 
all bonds, deeds and written contracts of the corporation, and all 
licenses Issued pursuant to law by any department. 




CITY BUILDINa 



Mayors of Indianapolia were as follows: Samuel Henderson, 1847- 
l&tB; Horatio C. Newcomb, 1849-1851; Caleb Scudder, 1851-1854; James 
McCready. 1854-185S: Henry F. West, 1836: Charles Conlon, 1856; WU- 
llam J, Wallace, 1856-1858; Samuel D. Maxwell, 1858-1863; John Caven, 
1863-18(!7; Daniel Maciiuley. 18C7-1873: James L. Mitchell, 187:1-1875; 
John Caven, 1875-1881; Daniel W. Grubbs. 1881-1884; J. L. McMasters, 
1884-1880; Caleb S. Denny, 188K-181tO; Thomas L. Sullivan. 1890-]8!t3; 
Caleb S. Denny, 1893-1806: Thomas Taggart, 1896-1001; Cbas. A. Book- 
waiter. 1001. 

The Finance Department Is hi charffo of the comptroller, who U 
appointed for a term of two years and has a salary of .$3,0(K) per year. 
This department, which, in many respects. Is the most important and 
most Influential branch of the municipal orgaoisatloii, has coatcol oc <b». 
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fiscal concerns of the corporation, and there all accounts of other de- 
partments are subject to inspection and revision. 

Sinking Fund Commissioners of tlie City of Indianapolis is com- 
posed of three members, two of whom are elected by the common 
council for a term of four years each, and the comptroller during* his 
term of office. A tax levy of two cents per $100 is made each year 
for the sinking fund, and the proceeds of such tax levy are deposited 
with an incorporated bank or trust company paying the largest rate of 
interest for such funds, and this fund is only used for the purpose of 
retiring maturing city bonds. 

Department of Assessment and Collection is composed of the 
county treasurer and townsliip assessor, who are, ex-officio, treasurer 
and assessor for the city. The assessor makes general appraisement 
for state, county and city tax purposes; the treasurer collects the taxes 
and receipts to tlie city the ftrst of each month for its proportion of 
the taxes. The rates of taxation for 1001 were 71 cents per $100 for 
city purposes, two cents per $100 for fire and police department pen- 
sion fund and two cents per $100 for sinking fund. The total appraise- 
ment on real estate and personal property for 1901 was $129,184,950.00; 
the total funded debt of the city January 1, 1902, was $2,446,600.00. 

The Department of Parks is under the control of five members, 
appointed by the mayor for a term of five years, and known as the 
board of park commissioners, who serve without pay. The commis- 
sioners appoint the superintendent of parks, who has active control, 
cliarge and direction of the parks, parkways, park boulevards and pub- 
lic playgrounds of the city. 

The Police and Fire Departments are under the charge of the board 
of pu])lic safety, consisting of three commissioners, appointed by the 
mayor, at a salary of $(>00 per year each. No more than two of the 
connnissionors may be of tlie same political party. They appoint the 
superintendent of police, chief of the tire department and all other mem- 
bers and employes of the police and fire forces, market masters, sta- 
tion-house keeper and other officials necessary for the department of 
public safety. 

The Department of Public Works is under the charge of three 
commissioners, appointed by the mayor. They hold office for two 
years, at a salary of $2,000 a year, and not more than two can be mem- 
bers of the same political party. The chief duties of this department 
pertain to the water supply, the altering, openinjj:, paving and lighting 
of the streets and the care of sewers and drainage. These duties are 
divided among several bureaus. 

The Department of Health and Charities is undef the control of a 
board of three commissioners, who are practicing physicians. They 
are appointed by the mayor at a salary of $100 a year each. They have 
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charge of all matters relating to the public health and the enforcement 
of all laws in relation thereto, inclndinj? the charjre of the city hospital, 
city dispensary and all other city charities. The commissioners appoint 
the city sanitarian, who must be a doctor of medicine and well in- 
formed in sanitary science. His salary is $1,800 per year, and he 
Is secretary and executive officer of the board. 

The Department of Law is under charge of the counsel and attor- 
ney of the city, who receives his appointment from the may(Hr for a 
term of two years, at a salary of $4,000 per year. He has three assist- 
ants, appointed by the mayor— first and second assistant attorneys, who 
have the management, charge and control of the law business of the 
city and for each branch of its government, and the deputy city at- 
torney, who acts as city prosecutor in the city court in all cases against 
violations of the city ordinances. 

The Board of School Commissioners of the city of Indianapolis 
consists of five members, wlio are elected for a term of four years and 
have full charge and supervision of the free public schools. 

The City Building, one of the most attractive public buildings in 
the city, was erected in 1807. It is a handsome edifice, three stories in 
height and built of Indiana oolitic limestone. Here are located the 
city clerk's office, superintendent of police, city police court, Bertillon 
department, detective department, bicycle corps, bailiff of police court, 
juvenile court, police patrol, council chamber, station-house, morgue 
and city dispensary. 

The Courts and Judicial Powers and Proceedings— The circuit and 
district courts of the United States are held in the postoffice building. 
The original jurisdiction of the circuit court is in suits arising under 
the revenue, copyright and patent laws and in civil law and equity 
suits between citizens of different states; its appellate jurisdiction is 
from the ITiiited States district court. The latter has jurisdiction in 
admiralty and maritime cases, in cases where an alien sues on tort in 
violation of a treaty or the laws of nations, and in suits instituted in 
the United States by and against foreign consuls. The state courts— the 
supreme court and the appellate court of the state of Indiana — are 
held in the state-house. The supreme court has exclusive jurisdiction 
on appeal, in cases involving the validity of ordinances and constitu- 
^tionality of statutes, criminal cases, mandamus and prohil)ition, habeas • 
corpus, will contests, interlocutory orders, appointment of receives, 
injunctions, ditch and gi'avel road cases. The appellate court has ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over all other cases appealed from the lower courts 
of the state. The supreme court judges are elected for a term of six 
years, with a salary of $4,500 per year. The appellate judges are 
elected for four years; salary, $3,750. The county courts sit in the 
county court-house. The circuit court has jurisdiction in quasi-crim- 
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lual cases and has sole jurisdiction in cases affecting adoptions, estates, 
survivinjj: partnerships, assignment and all probate niatters. The pro- 
bate commissioner is an officer of this court and is appointed by the 
judge of the circuit court for a term of four years at a yearly salary of 
$.S,250. The superior court has concurrent jurisdiction with the circuit 
court except in such cases where this court has exclusive jurisdiction. 
The criminal court has jurisdiction in all cases arising from violations 
of the state laws. The judge of the circuit court is elected for a term 
of six years at a yearly salary of $4,(KX). The judges of the superior 
court are elected for a term of four years with a yearly salary of $4,000. 
Of this salary, the state pays $2,500. The judge of the criminal court 
is elected for a term of four years at a yearly salary of $3,200, paid 
entirely by the county. The prosecuting attorney is elected for a term 
of two years with a salary of $500 from the state and fees from the 
criminal, police and justice of the peace courts. 

The Police Court is an inferior criminal court and has original 
jurisdiction over minor offenses, such as violations of city ordinances 
and minor offenses. Before it are brought every morning prisoners held 
over night in the police station. Drunlienness, assault and battery, etc., 
are the complaints most frequently dealt with. Nearly all cases in 
which punishment is inflicted are disposed of by fines not exceeding 
$500 or'terms of impi;isonment in the jail or workhouse. Serious cases 
are bound over to the grand jury. 

The Juvenile Court, which was established this year by Police 
Judge George W. Stubbs, sits in the city building every Friday. Juven- 
ile offenders only are tried in this court, and the punishment inflicted 
in many cases is corporal punishment administered by the parents un- 
der the supervision of the police. 

Justice of the Peace Courts— There are five courts of this character 
in the city. They have original jurisdiction in civil suits not involving 
more than $200, and in misdemeanors, assault and battery, etc. The 
justices are elected for a term of four years at a yearly salary of $2,000. 

The County Court-house is one of the largest and most imposing 
buildings in the city. It was completed in 1877, at a cost of $1,750,000, 
and is used jointly by the city and county. In it are located the offices 
of the mayor, city comptroller, board of health, board of public works, 
board of safety, park commissioners and other minor offices connected 
with the city. These are located in the basement and are rented by the 
city. The upper floors are occupied by the county offices and the 
circuit, superior and criminal courts, Indiana Bar Association library, 
Marion county library, county clerk, recorder, treasurer, assessor, 
sheriff, coroner, commissioners, surveyor, etc. 
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The County Officers— Under the fee and salary law of 1895 the 
county oflacers receive a stated salary. They are expected to pay their 
own clerk hire and perform all the duties of their offices without fur- 
ther compensation. All fees received by them are required to be paid 
Into the county treasury. With the exception of the county treasurer 
and auditor the salary paid can not exceed the fees collected. 

County Clerk and Clerk of all Courts are elected for a term of four 
years at a yearly salary of $19,500. 

County Treasurer, who is also city treasurer, is elected for a term 
of two years and receives a salary of $11,000 from the county and .$8,000 
from the city. He also receives six per cent, fees on delinquent taxes 
collected. 

County Recorder is elected for a term of four years; salary, $12,000. 

Sheriff is elected for two years; salary, $13,000. 

County Commissioners are elected for a term of three years and 
two are elected at each county election, one talking office immediately 
and one a year later. Salary of each commissioner, $2,200. 

County Assessor is elected for four years; salary, $1,800. 

County Surveyor is elected for a term of two years; receives a 
yearly salary of $2,400 and an allowance of $1,900 for deputies. 

County Coroner is elected for two years; salary, $3,000, and $780 
for clerli. 

County Superintendent of Schools is elected by the township trus- 
tees for a term of four years; salary on the per diem basis, $1,252 a 
year. 

Secretary of the Board of Health is appointed by the county com- 
missioners, who are, ex-offlcio, the county board of health for four 
years at a salary of $1,250. 

County Council is elected for a term of two years and authorizes all 
the appropriations for the county expenditures. 

The State-house is the largest and most imposing structure in the 
city. It is built of Indiana oolitic limestone, the interior being finished 
in marble. It was begun in 1878 and completed in 1888, at a cost of 
nearly $2,000,000, and is the only great public building in the country 
built within the original estimate of cost. It is located in the heart 
of the business section of the city, in the center of a plot of ground 
containing over eight acres. Here are the offices of the governor of 
Indiana, secretary of state, treasurer, auditor, attorney-general, re- 
porter of supreme court, bureau of statistics, department of geology, 
adjutant-general, quartermaster-general, custodian and engineer, de- 
partment of inspection, state labor commission, superintendent of public 
instruction, state library, state law library, state museum, state board 
of health and charities, state board of agriculture, board of medical ex- 
amination, and the supreme and appellate courts of the state. 
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The PoBtoffice Is the priiielpfll, and, with the exception of the 
arseunl, the only iirchltectunil rein-esentatlve of the feiieriil Rovemnient 
In thi! city. The present bulldinjjs were sold for «4()0,HK) in IKIKI. The 
Dew f<-deriil building to lie erected in India nil polls was authorizod by 
an act of coD^a'esR, approved March 1, 1800. which appropriated $1,500,- 
000 for the striietiii'e. During ISOO tUe Koveriimeiit acquired pos»icSHloii 
of the whole 8<|U]ire I.vIuk betweea Pennsylvania and ^ileridian and 
Ohio and New York streets by paying the various owners of tlie imn>- 
erty n total of ?(12li.000. The plans of the building were opened to 
competitio[i and liaiikin & Kellogg, of Philadelphia, were the success- 
ful architects. The building will be of generous pi'0|>ortl<)iis and mag- 
nificent c«n<!eptlon. The length of the building over all will be :Sri5 
feet n Inches. This is exclusive of steps and approaches. The depth 











oier all, exclushe of steps and approaches, will lie li2 feet 6 inchi»a. 
The lieight over all. from sidewalk, will he 01 feet. The lielglit of the 
columns will be 4<> feet <> Inches. The diametei- of the ciihimns will lie 
S feet 2 inches. The floor space, exclusive of tlie bnseuiciit, will be 
140,000 square feet. The working space of the jiostoffice. exclusive of 
the money-order and registry deptu'tments, railway mail servli^e nnd 
postmaster's oflices, will lie 24.35(t s<iuare feet. The public |)ostolBce 
corridor will be 207 feet long and 21 feet wide. The floor apace of the 
money-order department will be 3,^^(0 square feet, and the floor space 
of the registry department will be 4.300 square feet. The work on the 
excavations for tlie new building began In May, 1!M12: the building Is to 
be completed in I!>01. The growth of the iiusiiiess of the postoffice 
during the past twenty years is a striking indes of the wonderful and 
substantial development of Indianapolis. In 1881 th«c« -vet^ ^'d <^%^- 
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riers and 38 clerks; on July 1, 1902, 110 carriers and 25 substitutes and 
15 special delivery boys. Then the annual income was less than $150,- 
000; March 31, 1902, the income was $526,000, and at the present rate 
of increase the income of the postoffice will be more than $600,000 by 
March 31, 1903, which will place Indianapolis in the highest class, 
affecting the salary of the postmaster. In 1881, it must be taken into 
consideration, the rate was three cents a half -ounce; now It is two 
cents an ounce, or one-third as much. From March 31, 1901, to March 
31, 1902, there were dispatched from the office 57,981,280 letters, postal 
cards and sealed packages; 30,961,100 all other classes of mail matter; 
46,812 special delivery letters— a total of 88,989,192 pieces of mail. Num- 
ber of mail pouches received, 57,472; number of sacks of papers received, 
149,448; number of letter pouches dispatched, 58,464; number of sacks 
of paper mail dispatched, 266,321. In addition to the main office there 
are twenty-five substations, where money-orders, stamps and postal 
cards can be purchased, employing twenty-three substation superin- 
tendents. The salary of the postmaster is $5,000 per year. The Indi- 
anapolis postoffice has been established eighty years, and the following 
is a list of the postmasters: Samuel Henderson, 1822; John Cain, 1831; 
Joseph Moore, 1841 (removed by President Tyler one month after ap- 
pointment and John Cain appointed); Livingston Dunlap, 1845; Alex- 
ander W. Russell, 1849 (died before his term expired and his son ap- 
pointed in his place); James Russell, 1851; William W. Wick, 1853; John 
M. Talbott, 1857; A. H. Conner, 1861; D. G. Rose, 1866; W. R. Holloway, 
1869; J. A. Wildman, 1881; Aquilla Jones, Sr., 1885; William Wallace, 
1889 (died April 9, 1891); Edward P. Thomson, 1891; Albert Sahm, 1894; 
James W. Hess, 1898 (died June, 1900); George F. McGinnis, 1900. 

Other Federal Officers and Officials are United States marshal, sur- 
veyor of customs, revenue collector, pension agent, special examiner of 
pensions. United States weather bureau, United States arsenal com- 
mandant and the bureau of animal industry. 




The Sistem foi Bafpgiifi riling life und piopertv of tbe citizPns of 
Indiaiiaiulia la ns complete in a Jetcree ufi tb it of imv otIiLr AraerlLiin 
city Its police and lire depnrtaiPiitw aie hiKhly effltient ■nell organ 
teed and splendidly disciplined bodies Tbe national gnaid wliose 
effitiemy lita been pro\en on main octaBlons and tbe detachment of 
the regular arun of the United Slates that is maintained at the arsenal 
by the federil R0\eriiiuent aic elements that stand for the defense of 
the people of the city and state Beside these are the forces of the 
sheriff and constutiles i(bo ba\e poline poners 

The Police Department, in gentral efficiency is of a high order 
It la under the control ot the boaid of safety conflitlng of three com 
missioners appointed l)y the ma\or for a term of two >eir8 ut a halary 
of $1)00 The thief exei utile offiter la the superintendent of police 
and 1h appilnted for an IndeDiilte period at a balary of $2()IK) a year 
Next In rank are three captains and eleyen sergeants In addition 
to these officers tbe forLC consists of a v,oll ori, inized lilpycle corps of 
eight men and 12*) regular patrolmen one police surgeon three turn 
keys two matrons for tbe nomen and children department one humane 
officer one l)oard of children s guardians officer Bertiiton clerk three 
desk sergeants a well organised deteithe force consisting of one 
chief and ele\eu detectl\eB also a number of clerks and other em 
ployes A total of 180 persons are employed In the pollie department 
The city iH diiidcd lutofort\ two districts These diatriite are patrolled 
by one man during tbe day and two are assigned to each district at 
night. Connected with headquarters are 100 police telephone boxea, 
scattered throughout tbe city, and from wblcb tbe force ia kept In 
regular communication with the centi'al station. About 7,000 arrests 
are made annually. 

Police Headquarters are located In the city building, on South Ala- 
bama street. It Is a baudaome oolitic limestone structure, was completed 
In ]8!I7, and contiiins every modern convenience. In It are located 
the offices of the superintendent of police, detective force, tbe Bertillon 
bureau of identification, and yarloua other offices of the eltj %ai<sxt 
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stalled in 1901, keeps headquarters in communication with all branches 
of the service in all parts of the city. 

The Detective Department connected with the police force is an 
establishment of recent years, although the force for a long time past 
had men assigned to duty as "plain clothes" men. This department has 
an established reputation for efficiency throughout the country, and 
nowhere is the skill of the detective more greatly taxed in apprehend- 
ing the criminally inclined, owing to the great number of conventions 
and other large gatherings that assemble regularly in this city. This 
force is under control of one captain of detectives and eleven men. In 
recent years well-known criminals have given Indianapolis a wide berth 
owing to the watchfulness of this arm of the police service. Well- 
known "crooks" who are found here are either summarily arrested or 
given one hour in which to leave the city. The result is few visitations 
by these gentry. 

The Bertillon System of Identification is connected with the de- 
tective department. It is a large collection of photographs and meas- 
urements kept for the purpose of identification and record. Upon the 
arrest of felons their photographs and measurements are taken and 
filed away for future reference for this and similar bureaus in other 
cities and the bureau of identification at Washington, D. C. There are 
al)out 3,000 photogi'aphs in the rogue's gallery. There is also a museum 
which contains many interesting relics, principally implements with 
which notorious crimes have been committed. To those who have a 
morbid curiosity this is one of the most fascinating places in the city, 
but it is not open to the general public. 

The Police Department Pension Fund was established by an act of 
the legislature approved February 24, 1800, and is maintained by dona- 
tions, a tax of one cent on the $100 of the city taxes, rewards, police 
witness fees, fines collected from menil)ers of the force, one per cent, 
of the gross salaries of the police, and all moneys received from the 
sale of unclaimed, lost or stolen goods. This fund is governed by a 
board of trustees, composed of the mayor, city treasurer, the superin- 
tendent of police, who are, ex-officio, members of the board, and six 
meml)ers of the police force. Any member of the police force who, upon 
examination by the police surgeon, is found to have become perma- 
nently disabled, physically or mentally, while in the performance of 
his duty, is entitled to a pension equivalent to one-half of the salary 
of the grade of such officer, held one year next preceding his retire- 
ment; also after a service of fifteen years or more, and has reached the 
age of fifty years, if unfit for duty, is entitled to a similar pension. 
Upon the death of a member of the force a sum of $150 is paid and the 
widow is allowed a pension of $20 during her widowhood, and children, 
if any, $6 a month until they are sixteen years of age. If a member 
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djea. active or retired, and learea a dependent father or mother, aucb 
peraon will refeive ii pension of $12 per month. The total nmoiint re- 
ceived for the police pension 
fund up to April 1. 1902. was 
$35.(105.!)7. Amount dlsliiirsed. 
Including »20,fl00 invested Id 
bonds, $27,415.85. 

Private Detective Agencies 
■have hut (ew representativeH in 
this city. 

Indianapolis Merchants' Po- 
lice Force is a well ortianized 
tioiiy of men who furnish n spe- 
I'lal servire. The L'ity is divided 
into dlBtriets and their service 
contiints in proteeting tin sin ess 
bonnes and residences for n 
stated fee. 

Private Watchmen are eiii- 
plo-\ed In mnu* ludMd nl-i in t 
coipoiiitians and they mike an 
arm^ of seie-al bundled men 
hearh all larce hanlving houses 
mer"antile estal li'ihmeiit'* and 
man i" i-torlis ha\ e tlie-ie men 
employed lhe\ are well armed 
and hv night thev practicnllv 
toni-titute a HUlwidlary polife 
Toice in the >ie(.tions they patrol 

The Park Poll e Is an Inde 
pendent hodv under the control 
of theparkcomniiBaioners Ihere 

aie three regnlar patiolmsn in i.si imi rut or 

this department betide all em 

ployes in the parit service ba\e pollee ponecs tw the | 
parka aud streets coming under the care of the park c 

The Fire Department la governed by tlie Iward of public safety. 
Under It comes the chief of the (ire foi'ce, with a yearly salary of 
$2,000, and two assistant chiefs, with salaries of Sl,200. The force 
Is divided into thirty-two companies, with as many captains. In all 
the departments 200 men are employed. There are eleven ateamera, 
twenty-three hose waKons, nine tnichs, one water tower, four chemical 
engines, fifty chemical fire extinguishers, one fuel wagon, one supply 
wagon and three buggiee for the use of the chiefs; also, about 50,- 
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000 feet of hose and 109 horses are used by the fire force, and constant 
improvements and additions are being made to the fire apparatus. A 
unique piece of apparatus, that is the invention of John T. Glazier, 
assistant fire chief, and who has been a member of the fire force for 
more than a quarter of a century, is the turret nozzle, which enables 
three or more streams to be concentrated and thrown through one 
nozzle, enabling one man to direct and control an enormous volume of 
water under great pressure. There are five pieces of this apparatus 
in use in the department. The cost of maintaining the fire force for 
1902 was $183,120.25 for salaries and $33,300 for other expenditures. 

Prevention and Detection of the Cause of Fires is under the con- 
trol of the bureau of inspection, which is composed of the captains of 
the different districts, whose duties are to maintain a rigid inspection 
in their districts and malie monthly reports to the chief. The bureau 
of detection consists of the captains of the chemicals and trucks, who 
investigate the origin and cause of fires, also the losses, with a particu- 
lar purpose of detecting and suppressing incendiarism. 

The Fire Alarm Telegraph is one of the most valuable features of 
the general outfit for extinguishing fires. An independent telegraph 
and telephone system, consisting of 243 fire alarm boxes, 280 miles of 
telegi'aph wires, 100 police patrol telephone boxes, with 249 miles of 
wire, covering the entire city, is maintained, in charge of a superintend- 
ent of telegraph. In addition, there are three men stationed in the 
tower of the court-house, 180 feet above the ground, overlooking the 
whole city. These men are in telephonic and telegraphic communica- 
tion with headquarters and are often the first to locate incipient fires. 
These men are employed in three shifts of eight hours each. 

The Firemen's Pension Fund has been of longer establishment, but 
is maintained and disbursed practically in the same manner as the 
police pension fund, with the exception that after a service of twenty- 
five years a meml)ei of the fir v. force can take voluntary retirement on 
half pay, and after twenty years, if dismissed for cause other than 
felony, a member is allowed $30 per month. In 1891 there were thirty- 
six beneficiaries that were paid $11,760. The receipts were $22,258.48 
and $10,748 invested in bonds and placed in the fund, which now 
amounts to $51,000. 

The Military Establishment of Indianapolis consists of the First 
Battalion of the Second Regiment of the National Guard, composed of 
companies A, C, D and H and Battery A. 

The First Battalion, Second Regiment, National Guard, is com- 
posed entirely of Indianapolis companies. Of these companies, the 
present company D, or the Indianapolis Light Infantry, is the oldest. 
Many of the organizers were veterans of the Eleventh Indiana of the 
civil war. As the Light infantry, it participated in many competitive 
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di-ills throughout tbe eountry, securing many prizes: notably in 1883, 
uiirter tlie ponimand of Cnptnin Jiimea R. Ross, It took first and second 
money in tlie national drill and miide a record tliat has never since been 
e4]ualed. In 18!)8 the company responded to tlie call for volunteers 
by the president and was mustered into the United States service as 
Company D, of the One Hundred and P'lfty-elghth rejrtment of in- 
fantry, Indiana volunteers. The company was I'CorKanized as the third 
separate company and mustered Into the state service April 12. 18!)0, 
and given its former letter ivben the regiment was reorganized. Com- 
pany A, formerly the Richardson Zouaves, entered the service of the 




state July 20. 1882. It was miiintaiiied as ii separate comiKiny until 
the reorganization of tlic Second regiment, wlien it was assigned to It 
as Company I), and under that letter it continueil imtil the reorgaiilai- 
tlon on tbe eKpinitioii of Its tirst term of service, on November 10. 188.1, 
when it adopted the name of the lilcbardsoii Rifles. Since 1888 It baa 
been known as Company A. Company H was organized principally 
throuKb the efforts of Charles S. Tarlton and was mustered Into the 
DurliiK the winter aw\ early spring of 
sing war feeling, this company worlfed 
vice, and on April 20, 18!)8, when the 



state's service .Tune r.. ISIK". 
181)8, Iteeping pace with the 
diligently to Ot itself for 



president called for volunteers, it marched Wila Cui^'^ '^Vwv&'t. -v^Co. t 
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full oomplement of elKhty-four men and a waiting list of tblrty more. 
The i'(HtK'U(-y of tliu men of tills company wns revoKiUzeH at the htghor 
houdqiiartprs. tliori! never lieing less than sixlecn men on "dally duty." 
Ou Noreiulwr 4, ('omiMiiy II. One IIiiiKlrcd and Fifty-eighth Indiann 
Infantry, jiaiiHed Into liletory. The present ("oniiiany ri Is the youngest 
In the Indlaiiapoliu Imttiilloii and naa muHtcred in Jnly 0, IftOO, The 
Iireseiit <'oni|iiiny I' was organized eai'ly in I'.MX). Battery A, better 
liaown as IndianaiKiliB I.lglit Artillery, was organlKe<l in 1882 anil he- 
tame famous titronghout the country afl a drill team, and during its 
pxistpn<'e as n drill organization It diifeated every competitor It ever 




ABMORV OF BATTERY 



lONAL aUARO. 



had. 



t- until 1!M)0 the drill team licl.l itspit in constant readl- 
news lo meet any challeng(^ and was eoutimialiy under the wnpcrviHion 
of Captain .lames I!, (■nrtis, ivho had twice been promoted and toni- 
misshaitil aw a colonel and three times offered the nui.jority i)f his regl- 
uit'ut diirlng that period, lint declined In order to remain with the or- 
ganlnaliou with which liis nillltai'y record had liceu made. He was 
retiriHl September 27, 1!MM). iiiiil it is thought that no other orjnmiaation 
mustered Into the national guard of the fultcil States c<nitinuously 
had one person for omimanding ofllci-r for so long a perlml. The bat- 
tery was nmster(>il Into the state service na a four-gun organization and 
has ulwiiys remained as such, being the only full battery the national 
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guard of Indiana ever had. During the Spanish-American war and 
for nearly two years thereafter it had four modern breech-loading 
cannoiis. It now has two breech-loaders, two Rodman and two Gat- 
ling guns. Its breech-loaders are historical, having been used in the 
Porto Rican expedition. Just previous to the call of the president for 
troops, when war with Spain was declared, the battery received per- 
mission from the brigade commander, William J. McKee, to muster 
a membership of 177, in accordance with the law just passed by con- 
gress, providing such a number as the war footing for a battery in 
active service. It was one of the few organizations ready when the 
officers of the federal government arrived. It was mustered into the 
service of the United States on May 10, 1898, as the Twenty-seventh 
light battery, Indiana volunteers, and under orders to proceed to Camp 
Thomas, Chiclcaniauga park. May 17. On July 15 an order was issued 
making it a part of General Miles* expedition to Porto Rico, and on 
July 17 it embarked upon the transport Roumania at Newport News, 
Va. After its experience in Porto Rico the battery returned and was 
mustered out in Indianapolis November 27, 1898, without the loss of a 
man and none seriously incapacitated. During the war with Spain the 
national guard of Indiana became disbanded, and it was considered 
doubtful if the Twenty-seventh Indiana battery would again enter the 
state service on account of its long and successful career and because 
of some complaints arising out of the hardships of the campaign; but 
notwithstanding all the difficulties the battery was again remustered 
as soon as the adjutant-general was ready to receive it. The battery 
owns its armory, which is a substantial brick building, located on 
North Senate avenue. 

The County Jail was built in 1892 and is architecturally one of the 
best built buildings in the city. It is constructed of Indiana oolitic 
limestone and cost $175,000. The sheriff's residence is located in the 
building. 

The Work-house is located in the northwestern part of the city, on 
West Twenty-first street. It is a large brick structure and is provided 
with 100 cells. Connected with the institution is twelve acres of 
ground, which is kept under cultivation. Prisoners from the city and 
county courts are sent here. 

Indiana Woman's Prison and Indiana Industrial School for Girls 

are located on Bast Michigan and Randolph streets. They are main- 
tained by the state, under the charge of a superintendent appointed 
by a board of managers composed entirely of women and approved 
by the governor, at a salary of $1,380 per year. Women criminals 
and incorrigible girls are sent to these institutions. In 1901 the women's 
prison contained 144 women prisoners and the industrial school 46 girls. 
The cost of maintenance of both institutions for 1901 was $37,701.87. 
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In Indianapolis the center of attraction Is Monument Place. Orig- 
inally It was known iia tlie Circle, and waa designed liy tlioNe who made 
the fli"'t [ilat of the city as the spot upon wUlch to erect the mansion 
of the executive 
of the state of In- 
diana. Now It Is 
the location of the 
greatest m o u n - 
iiient in the world 
erected to c o m - 
memorate the ser- i 
vioes of Its cltiaen ' 
soldiery of tho '| 
state, nnd It Is the 
city's chief adorn- 

The' Indiana 
State Soldiers' 
and Sailors' 
Monument- 
Indianapolis has 
the proud distinc- 
tion of containing 
the first monu- 
ment ever erected 
directly in honor 
of the private sol- 
dier. It Is also 
one of the few 
real works of art 
In thiti Hue to be 
found in America, j 
^Jt Is not a. Q1E34. J 
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and unsightly shoft Ube that on Bunker Hill or In WashlngtoD City, 
but is a beautiful obelisk of artistic design. It was designed by Bruno 
Scbmldt, the great German arcliitect. Its conatrut-tion was authorized 
by an act of the general assembly of the state of Indiana, and passed 
at the session of 1S8T. This act appropriated tlie sum of $200,000 to 
defray the cost of erection, and empowered certain of the state offlcera 
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to appoint Ave cotuiiiiKsioiiers who should hiive charge of the work. In 
iiddltloii to tlic iinKiiiut iippi-o[ii'hitnl by the IfKinlaliii'O, tho giiiii niiRe<l 
liy the niotintiiciit commit tee of the G. A. II. was yiiiit over to the com- 
misslonei's to be expended liy thetii. In 18111 the HtiUe h^frishitiire miide 
n further appropriation of $100,000 to aid in the conBtniction. It was 
completed at a cost In excese of fSOO.OOO and was dedlcat«d ^Wex%?K<^>% 
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ceremonleB, attended hy 
ttaouaandB of cltizeDx 
from all parte of the 
Btate, Mar IS. 1902. It 
Ib constructed of ludi- 
nna oolitic limestone. 
The park In wblcb It 
Htands has an area of 
3.12 acres, and lies at 
the intersection of Me- 
ridian and Market 
streets. It Is surrounded 
by a circular b t r e e t, 
paved with asphalt. 
There are four a p- 
proachps to the monu- 
nient from the euiround- 
ing street, the ap- 
proaches on the north 
and south sides leading 
directly to the stairway 
liy which the terrace 
surrounding the base of 
the pedestal eha:ft la 
reached. The monument, 
including the crowning 
figure. Is 284y, feet In 
height. The top of the 
" '^ monument Is reached by 

oEoini RooiiH ciABK. ^H elevBtoF Eud BtalT* 

way from the base of 
the IntcrlDr of the shaft. A magnificent view of the city of Indianapolis 
and the fiurroutidiiiK country Is obtained from the top of the monument. 
Monuments to Notable Men— Four epochs in the history of Indiana 
are commemorntcd liy bronze statues of representative men of the 
times occupying positions around the monument lietween the converg- 
ing points of the intersecting streets. Tliese are tiie period of the 
Hevolution, represented by a statue of (Jeorge Rogers Clark; the war 
with Me.Ylco, by a statue of Qovernor Whltcomb; the war of 1812 and 
the Hattle of Tippecanoe, by the Btatue of William Henry Harrison; 
and the war for the Union by Indlana'B great war governor, Oliver P. 

George Rogers Clark Statue stands on the northwest of the monu- 
ment and represents that dauntless commander leading hla little band 
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ot nieii to tlie capture of Fort SnckviUe from tlie hands of the British. 
To Cliirk, more thtiii to any other man, is the United States indebt«l 
for the af([ulKltlon of the territory northwest of the Ohio river. The 
Htiituc wax designed by John M. Mahoney. of Indiunapolis. 

William Henry Harrison Statue occupies ii position northeast of 
the soldlera' monumeiit and la a fittlni; memorial of the period of the 
Kevolutlonnry war. General Hnrrlxon was appointed first governor of* 
tndlnnn territory In 1800, and diirinj; the twelve years he served as 
executive of the embryo state he extinguished the Indian titles to 
more than twenty-nine million acres of land now Includ'-d in the state 
of Indiana. His cumpal^n against the Indians culminated In the bat- 
tle of .Tippecanoe. November 7. ISll. Thin statue was designed by 
John II. Mnhoncy. of Indianapolis. 
James Whitcomb 
SUtue 

the third perioil In 
the nillltiiry his- 
tory of Indi 
and stands to the 
southwest of the 




with Mexico o<- 
ciHTed. lasting 

throufth the years 
184(!-47-4R. D u r- 



throTijili 
forts that 
ment was created 
timong the people 
In favor of the es- 




HENDRICKS MONUMENT ON STATE-HOUSE QR0UND8. 
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tftbllshment of Iwiicvoleiit and reformatory iDstltutlotiR. This Rtatue 
was desiRiiod by John H. Mnhoney. of Iiidlannpolle. 

Oliver P. Morton Statue stiinds fo the southeast of the soldi^N' 
momiiueiit. After the death of Ooveruor Morton, in 1877, his friends 
conceived the plan of erecting a statue In Indianapolis, in c 




WILLIAM K 



V KADRISON. 



tlon of Ills iiipslinmldo service durinR tlie war for tlie Cnlon; and to 
ciirry thiw jjlan into cfEeet the "Morton Memorial Association" was tr- 
liJiiiiKt-d. A bronae statue of Uovernor M<trtoii whs cast, for whicli 
tiie iLHsoi'iiitlon iiald fl4,00D. By the authority of the legislature tlie 
Htatne was iiluced In the center of Circle Park, where It stood until the 
erection of the soldiers' monunieiit, ivlicn It was removed to the soutli- 
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east to r^resent the fourth period in the military history of the state. 
He will lie known to future generations, as be le to the preseot, as 
Indlaua's great war governor. This statue was designed by Franklin 
Simmons, of Rome, Italy, and was cast there. 

Schuyler Colfax StatHC— The first citizen of Indiana to reach the 
vice-presidential chair was Schuyler Colfax, who had served three 
terms as speaker of the notional house of representatives. He was a 
leading member of the Odd Fellows, and to his memory that organiza- 
tion has erected n bronze statue In University Park. It waa ei-ected in 
■ 1S87, The designer was Laredo Taft, of 
Chicago 
Th m A H nd k S G 

ed m H 




Tw 

H eo 

upon tlie base of the monument to its 
right and left The monument was de- 
signed by R. H. Parks, of Florence, 
Italy. 

The Park System— Indianapolis did not 
enter seriously into the work of building iOHuvuH ooifm. 

parks ou a systematic plan until 1895, 

when J. Clyde I'ower was apiKiinted park engineer and superintendent 
of parks liy the board of park commissioners. Under his direction 
the work was begim and much has been accomplished: waste spaces 
have been tui'ned into beauty spots and about $400,000 expended in the 
work of beautifying the parks and park places. In addition to this 
over ?30ii.000 has been used in the purchase of additional park lands, 
notably Itlverside park. Hrookside park, Highland square. Indlanola 
Bfjuare and fourteen acres that adjoined Garfleld park. While these 
parks have added greatly to the city's adornment, the Improvements 
in the residence streets have progressed even more rapidly during this 
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time. In every section of tlie city tbe eye le delighted by the parklike 
vlBtaa tliat etretoli In every direction. 

Riverside Park la the largest and most pretentious park In the city. 
Tbe lands embraced hy it were purtliaBed In 1898 and contain ))50 
acres. White river runs through the pork, the wtiter of which Is util- 
ized for boating purposes by the erection of a substantial dam, whlcb 
Is one of the handsomest masonry structures of its kind In the coun- 
try. A splendid boulevard stretches along the river blufTs within the 
park, golf links have been established, and the club house of the Canoe 
club Is located here. One of the most entertaining features of this park 
Is tbe collection of birds and animals. 




UNIVEASITV SQUARE. 

Oarfield Park Is located In the southeastern s<^etion of the city and 
contains about 108 ucres. It is one of tbe most pleasing bits of land- 
scape In the city. 

Alilttary Park lies between New York street and the Indiana Cen- 
tral canal on the noi'th and south, and WphI and Blackford streets on 
the east and west, mid includes fourteen acres. In the early days of tbe 
City's history it was known as the ■■Military Iteservatlon," and was the 
place where tbe mllltla musters were held. All the military companies 
of tbe city during the pioneer days camped and drilled there, and at 
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the time of the Blackhawk outbreak 300 Indiana militia camped there 
before marcblng to Chitago. It was alao the first caiiiphiK Ki"onn<l of 
Indiana's quota of six regiments under President I.int-olii's first call 
for troops, and throughout the war it was used as a camp ground. Tbe 
park was then known as Camp Sullivan. Many of the old forest trees 
still stand, with some hundreds of younger growth. A large fountain 
Is situated in the center of the park at the meeting place of the con- 
vei'ging pathways. 




University Square comprises four acres, lying between I'cnnsjl- 
vania and Meridian streets on the east and west, aiid \'ermoiit and 
New York streets on tlie nortb and south. It was the site of :i univer- 
sity that flourisbed from 1S(4 to 1840, and thus acquired its name. A 
statue of Schuyler Colfax stands In the southwestern side. 

St. Clair Square adjoins the grounds of tbe Institution for the 
Blind on the north, from Meridian to Pennsylvania streets, extending 
to St. Clair street. It is four acres in extent, and In lt« center there Is 
a fountain. Iteached liy Xorth Tennsylvania stieet cars, 

Brookside Park Is one of the new additions to the park areas, and 
Is located In the eastern part of tbe city. It contains about 80 acres 
of beautifully wooded land. 
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Highland Square, formerly the old Noble homestead, corner of Mar- 
lowe and Highland avenues, Is one of the prettiest small parks in the 
city. 

Indianola Place >b located on the west side of the river on Washing- 
ton street and coutains two acres. 

Spades Place, containing about 10 acres, 8 acres of wliicb were 
donated to the city for paric purposes by M. H. Spades, a well-known 
business man, is located In the eastern part of the city. 




rSLAND IN WHITE ftlVER ABOVE BSOAD BIPPLE PARK. 

Other Parks and Park Places are Elmwood Place, Fletcher Place, 

Grecniiiwn, Mt-Cai'ty Place. Morris Park, Morton Place, Wayne Place 
and Hendricks Place. 

Fairview Park Is the most popular outing place near Indianapolis. 
It is the property of the street car company, is located seven miles 
northwest of the city and Is a heantitul expanse of aliout 200 acres of 
wooeled hills and ravines overlooking White river and the Indiana Cen- 
tral ciiiinl. Ample street car service Is maintained regularly hL-tween 
the park and the city, sulficient to handle the large crowds that attend 
it. The park is well supplied with amusement features, notably a 
pony track for the children, a maguiilcent carrousel, and the best of 
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bontlut; fiicilltieK. Baud coucerte ni'e given oit RiindHys and during tUe 
week lit stutcil tiuieK. A well -stocked reKtiiuriint is maintained at tiie 
liark, wliei'i- nieuls and lunch can be obtnined ul moderate prices. It 
la a delightful place to visit. 

Broad Ripple Park Is owned and coDti'olled by the Broad Ripple 
Traction Company. It is located about eight miles Dortb of the city, 
near the town of Bi-oad Biiiple. It is situated along the east bank of 
White river, and offers as flue l>oatliig and bathing tacilltles as can be 
found anywhere hi the state. The steamer Sunsbine plies up and down 
the river from the park, carrying passengers for a small fee. Two 




MIDDLE DRIVE IN WOODRUFF PLACE. 



splciuli<I daucluR pairltioiin, a switchback, box ball and lK)wIlng alleys 
lire aniout; the othi.'r amusement features wlthlu the park, beside the 
concerts and other entertainments that are presented, A flrst-class cafe 
Is also located in the park. 

Woodruff Place— Few citizens of Indianapolis are unfamiliar with 
the beiiutlful residence spot known as Woodruff Place, but to the visit- 
ing sti'mifrer its beauties are a revelation and its many unique features 
are an interesting study. Should tbe visitor take either an East Tenth 
street or an Kiist Michigan street electric car at the Union station, a 
ride of ten minutes through the principal business streets of the city 
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will bring him to the gates of a quiet, little town of scarcely more than 
five hundred inhabitants, nestled down in the very heart of a busy city— 
' a separate and distinct corporation, under a regularly organized town 
government, with metropolitan public improvements, but with the free- 
dom of. the country away from the noise and bustle of trafilc. It was 
laid out just prior to the great financial panic of 1873. The United 
States Arsenal grounds, adjoining it on the west, consisting of about 
eighty acres, covered with forest trees, not only add to its coolness and 
freshness in summer but also contribute at all times to its exceptional 
quiet and cleanliness. Practically all of its public improvements are 
made, and its three main streets or drives are each one-half a mile in 
length and eighty-two feet in width, connected in the center by a cross 
drive nearly one-fifth of a mile in length and forty feet in width, with 
large fountains at the points of intersection and a small park at its 
west end. In the centers of the main drives are esplanades thirty feet 
in width, in which are large forest trees, fountains, statuary and beds 
of flowers. These esplanades constitute the parlt system of the town, 
and are liept up and cared for from the general fund. They are, how- 
ever, only parks within a park, for on either side of the wide drives 
are large, private lawns, shaded and adorned by the great forest trees, 
which abound on almost every lot, while flowers and wild birds and 
squirrels are everywhere to be seen when the season permits. Another 
distinctive feature is that there is no church, school-house or business 
house of any kind within its limits. Neither has it any fire department' 
or police force, but an arrangement with the city school board gives 
its children the advantages of the city schools; a donation from its 
treasury to the Firemen's Pension Fund whenever a run to it is made 
by the city department insures it fire protection, and its citizens rest 
secure under the protecting care of their town marshal and his deputies. 
The Woodruff Place homes are largely characteristic of the class of its 
citizens. It is evident that there is no low or vicious element among 
them, neither is there any aristocratic class. They are mainly business 
and professional men, who go to their work in the city every day and 
are independent and democratic in their habits. Many of its residents 
are members of an organization known as the Woodruff Club, which 
contributes in various ways to the social life of the place. It is purely 
a family club, and none of the Woodruff residents are excluded. The 
club house is centrally located on the East Drive, and is conveniently 
arranged for either large or small social functions or entertainments. 
Thoroughfares— This city can lay claim to having some as hand- 
some streets and avenues as any city in the country. At the original 
platting, with the evident intent to give the people plenty of light and 
air, the streets were made very broad. In some of the later additions 
to the city the streets have been somewhat narrowed for the purpose 
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of reducing the coat of Improvements and maintaining tbem. but they 
are still broad enongh to give ample room for abundant shade and 
adornment. 

Washington Street is tie main street of tie cltS" running east and 
west. It Is 120 feet from curb to curb, with sldewulks of proportionate 
width. Along this street from Capitol avenue, on the west, to Alabama, 
on the east. Is conducted the leading retail trade of the city. It Is 
crossed at right angles by numerous streets, and from it rimnlng to 
the southeast and to the southwest are two broad avenues. Many of 
the business blocks are of modern style and structure and some of 
them are very Imposing in iippearance. The extreme width of the street 




and the sidewalks makes It a grand avenue for parades. Notwithstand- 
ing the retail business transacted on the street is veiy large It never 
has the appearance of being crowded. This, with nearly all the prin- 
cipal streets of the city, Is paved with asphaltum. but some of the 
residence streets are paved with cedar blocks, and a few with brick. 

Meridian Street is divided Into two parts, north and south, the 
dividing line being Washington street. It Is the center street of the 
original plat of the city, and extends from the extreme southern part 
to the extreme northern, a distance of nearly seven miles. South Me- 
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rldian street from Wasblogton to the Union railway tracks la devoted 
almoet exclusively to the wholesale trade Nearly all the buildings are ' 
of modern sttle and com eniences North Meridian street from Ohio 
to the extreme oorthern limit of the city is devoted to residences and 
churches It l8 beautifully shaded tbrougbout Its entire length, and 
in the summer time presents a beautiful woodlaud scene The resi- 
dences are all set bail^ some distance from the street having well- 
shaded and neil cared for tannn In front of them giilng to eacb one of 
them a i ilia like appearance 




Delaware Street, that section lying to the north of Massachusetts 
avenue, is notjihle not only for the reason that it Is one of the most 
beautiful residence streets In the country, but also for the fact that the 
house of ex-Presldent Harrison Is situated there. This particular spot 
Is the Mecca of all visitors to the city. 

North Capitol Avenue is the only boulevarded street In the city, and 
its firmly laid maciidam roadway, extending for three mllea through 
one of the most beiiutiful sections of the city, is Inviting to those who 
delight to drive. The homestead of the late Vice-President Hendrlciis 
is located on the southern end of this street, opposite the State-house. 

Lockerbie Street— A little street that has become famous because 
of Sta association with the Hooster poet. \sl\oHe home is situated In It, 
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I, ROAD TO M1LLER9VILLE. 



Is Lockerbie street. His home hus been here tor twenty years or more. 
Mr. HUey's discovery trf Loclterble strpet ImpreBsed him so mucli tliat 
lie indited a poem to It" that first appeared in the Indlanopolis Jounwl. 
Tbe part he refers to is but a block long, a roadbed of Bnivel, gi-ecn- 
swiird on the sides, fine old trees with flowers and lawns In front of the 
old-fashioned houses. The mJreh ot impro^ enient has not muiTcd its 
original quaintness and beautj and It is jet as when lie wrote: 
"O, my Lockerbie fctreet' You iire fair to be seen— 
Be It noon of the day or the rare and seiene 
Aftei'iioon of the night— you are one to mj heart 
And 1 love you al>OYe ali the phrases of art 
For no ImiKUiige tould frame and no lips could i-epeat 
My rhyme-haunted laptnres of Lockerbie streetl" 



Other Notable Streets are rennsjhmil.i. Al.ili.i 
reels and Park, Broadway, College and t'eiitral ii 
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CATHEDKALS, CHURCHES. SVNAaOQUes AND OTHER PLACES OP RELIQIOUS 

WORSHIP ANE) WORK—INSTITUTIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS FOR THE 

POOR AND UNPORTU^ATB— LAST RBSTINQ PLACES. 

Indiana lias from tlie enriiest yenrB of Its pioneer history given due 
vStteutiou to tlie vital matters of morals -and religion, in the earl; 
if^reacb occupation the mlgsionary priest was always the pioneer, who 
'Wkb ou the ground long before the Immigrants appeared. In the Amer- 
ican settlement of the weist the settler ennie flrst. liut as mood as a Boiall 
conimunitj- had beeu formed the earnest pioneer preaeher, full of fervor 
and zeal, would come to call the people to n. lealizatlon of their opirltiial 
needs. In the autumn of 1S_1— the titv haiiiig lieen laid out in iprll — 
the people of the newly incubated metropolis had the gospel prea<.hed 
to them hy ininisterB of three deuominationB Either Re^in Hammond, 
n Methodist circuit rider, of John MeClnng of the Niw I ight school, 
can be claimed as having been tlie fiist to preatli in Indianapolis They 
came about the same time In ISJl. and accounts ^arj as to whkh was 
the earliest, but both came before the Rev. Ludlow G. Halnea. of the 
Presbyterian church. 

The First PreBbyterjan Church Is one of the religious landmarks of ) 
the city, and with it is associated the early history of Presbyterlanlsin 
111 this state. The first Presbyterian sermon was preached In this citj 
In a grove south of the present state-honse square by Rev. Ludlow G, , 
Haines, and in 1S22 Rev. David C. Proctor was engaged as miasionniy 
for one year. The first church was organized and the Urst house of 
worship built in 1823. The second one was built in 1S42 and was dedi- 
cated May 6, 1843: it was located on the noitheaat corner of Market 
street and the Circle. In lSi'<4 the foundution was laid for the third 
edifice that stood on the corner of New Yorit and Pennsylvania streets, 
until 1901, when it was sold and torn down to make room for the ni 
federal budding. The society Is now building a new church on Six- 
teenth and Delaware streets that will meet all the demands of the 
modern church. The pious embrace the beat architectural features In 
the way of arrangement, lighting, heating and ventilating. It will be 
the finest contribution to church architecture in the city. The main 
auditorium will seat 700 pecsons, and 150 in the gallery. The Sunday- 
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scbool I'ooui)^ will accommodate IIOO persons, with a primary department 
of two rooms and several cIubb rooms. Parlors for gocial piirposes are 
provided, one of wbich will be used for prayer meeting; also a study 
for the pastor, iuid in the basement a kitchen, dining-room, ladies' 
parlor and a large hall, that may be used for maoy purposes. 

The Second 




was formed In 
1838, and occu- 
pied the Ma- 
rion county 
seminary that 

southwest cor- 
ner of University square until 1860, The Rev. Henry Ward Reecher 
was tlie first to officiate. After occupying the seminary for one year. 
the con>rrej!atlon moved to its own church on the northwest corner of 
Uarlset street and the Circle. On September 10, 1847, Jlr. Beecher 
closed his pastorate and removed to Ifrooltlyn, N. y. The beautiful 
stone ediUce now occupied was ojiened for worship December 22, 1867. 
It was begun in 18e4 and the completed edifice was dedicated Janu- 
ary », 18T0. It is an imposing structure, massive in appearance. It 
is built from tlie foundation to the spire of rubble llniestoue; the cor- 
ners, buttresses and other projecting angles ai'e faced with dressea 
stones. Its architecture is of the Gothic style of the twelfth century. 
OtliiT Presbyterian churches are Fourth, Grace, Home, Mayer. Me- 
luoi'ial, Xintli, Norwood. Olive street. Seventh. Sixth (Olivet), Taber- 
nacle, Twelfth and West Washington street. 

Christ Church, Protestant Episcopal, Is located on the northeast 
I'ltruer of Monument Place and Slai'ket street. This ia one of the oldest 
and HMtstly strHiinciy iiandsome shrines of worship in the city. It Is 
an exiiiiiple of the early English or piaiu-pointed styles of architecture. 
The liullding presents an imposing churchly appearance, wilh Its lan- 
cet, triplet and trefoil windows appearing along the sides among the 
buttresses and up In the gable angles. The gray limestone walls, laid 
ill liii-guiar shapes, are relieved hy proiiiineiit buttresses. A notable 
feature of the building ts the fine tower and spire that contain the 
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chimes which ring out In tbe successive seasons of festival and fiiKt. 
The piirlsh and congregation of Christ church have been in existence 
since 1837. Its flrst shrine was built In 1838, which gave way for the 
present structure In 1857, 

St. Paul's Protestant Episcopal -Cathedral Is located on the south- 
east corner of New York and Illinois Streets. The Style ot the archi- 
tecture Is the rural English Gothic of the twelfth century. The exterior 
views of the building are striking. This parish was organized In 186G. 
The erection of the cathedral began In the spring of 1807 and opened 
for worship June. 1868. Other notable Protestant Episcopal churches 
are Grace Cathedral, Holy Innocents, St David's and St. George's 
Chaiiel. 

First Baptist Church Is located on the northeast corner of New 
York and Pennsylvania streets. The flrst assemblage ot Baptists in 
this city was held In August, 1822, for the purpose of establishing n 
churcii. The first meeting house was built In 1823. This was replaced 
by a more pretentious frame 
structure later. This Imilding 
was destroyed by fire in 18111. 
The congregation Immediately 
purchased the present site, and 
In ISta begun the building of the 
substantial brick structure which 
it now occupies. Other promi- 
nent Unptist churches are Bright- 
wood Raptist, Collie avenue, 
Emanuel, Gardt-n, German, North 
Indianapolis, River avenue, 
South street. University Place 
and Woodruff Place Baptist 
churches. 

Mayflower Congregational 
Church is located on the south- 
west corner of Delaware and 
Si.tteeiith streets. It was orgiui- 
ized May 23, ISfiO. It Is one of 
the notable places of worship. 
Oth er notable Congregational 
churches are BrEghtwood, Cove- 
nant, Fellowship, North East, People's, Pilgrim, Plymouth, Trinity and 

Meridian Street M. E. Church Is located on the Kouthwest comer 
of New York and Meridian streets. The chnrch so<-Iety, long known as 
the Wesley Chapel M. E. church, was the ploueer organization of the 
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MethoillHt denomination In tills city. For many years the Boclety. of 
-nitk'U tlie preuent Merldlun street church Is the development and con- 
tinuation, ot-cupled a bulldlns on the southwest corner of Mi'rkllun 
street and the Circle, which was known as Wesley chapel. This wiin 
abandoned la 1809, and the present site purchased and building com- 
pleted In 1870, when the society took the name of the Meridian Street 
M. E, t-hnrch from the location of their present ediflce. 



^^li 


' Aim" 



8T. PAUL'S EP1800PAL CATHEDRAL. 

Roberts Park M. E. Church ia located on the northeast corner of 
Vernmnt iind Dclinviire slrcets. The society was oi-nutiized October, 
1W42, by a division of thi! then called Wesley chapel, now the Meridian 
Street M. K. chui'ch. The society was energetic from the first and 
erected, soon after Its organ Izntion, a church on the northeast corner 
of rciiiisylvanla and .Market streets. It was christened Boberts chapel. 
In biiniir of the famous Klshop Itulierts. This building was for a long 
lime a religious landiniirk. but llnally gave way to the march of 
I'onmuTce In ISiW. Tlie present Impnaing structure was completed 
in ISTtt. It is IjuUt of white linieslone in tlie Kenaiss.mco st.vle of nrchl- 
ti'tture. ItM auditorium seats almut l,4iK), not liicltidlnn the balcony. 

Central Avenue M. E- Church is one of tlie youngest churches In 
tile city. It was organized In 1877 by a union of Trinity and Massa- 
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t'hHsetts avenue churches. The church has had a pheuomeual growth, 
and Is now the largest of all the Methodist cburches. It 1h favorably 
situated In the beat residence part of the city amid the beautiful liomea 
of thriving buBlnesR and professional men. of whiijb class It has gained r 
its membersbip. The auditorium of the building it occupies was com- 
pleted In 1895, and is a model of beauty and utility. The Sunday- 
school building was erected in 1898, and Is probably not equaled tor 
the purpose for which It was designed in the state. The cliurcb has 
been enterprising and self -sacrificing and awake to the duties of the 
twentieth century. Other Methodist Episcopal churches are Barth 
Place, Blackford street, Brlgbtwood, Broadway, California street. East 
Park, Edwin Ray, First German, First M. E., Fletcher Place, Furnas 
Place, Grace, Kail Place, Howard Place, Hyde Park (Irvlngton), King 
avenue, Madison avenue, Mt. Jackson, Nlppert Memorial, Oak Hill, 
Roberts Park, St. Paul, Second German, Simpson, Thii-d German, 
Thirty-eighth street Trinity, 
Wesley Cbapel, Woodaide. 

Catholic Churches — The his- 
tory of the Cntbollc church in 
Indiana b^lns with the founda- 
tion of the territory now known 
as the state of Indiana. Indiana 
originally pertained to the juris- 
diction of the diocese of Bards- 
town— now Louisville— Ken- 
tucky. The Catholic diocese In 
Indiana was established in 1834. 
and was known as the "Dio- 
cese of VIncennes," where the 
bishops resided. It embraced not 
only the entire state of Indiana, 
but also a part of Michigan and 
lUlnols. In 1857 the state was 
divided Into two dioceses — the 
northern, called the diocese of 
Fort Wayne, and the southern, 
retaining the name of Vlncennet<, 
wbich, in 1893, was changed to 
Indianapolis. The early mission- 
aries at VIncennes visited the Indian tribes throughout Indiana, but 
tbere were few white settlers, and hence few con in-egat ions. Tliere 
Is a tradition of the existence of a congregation in Morgan county, com- 
posed of whites and friendly Indians, which was massacred and de- 
1 b7 a rival tribe early In the last century. Tb« 4x«X. ^^'Cv^S&s. 
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couKTPEiitloD 111 tills iiortion of tbe state was St. ^'InccDt's. a few miles 
east of ShelbyvHle. TLe flrst Catholic settlers were from Maryland 
and Kentucky— tlie Worlands aDd the Newton a— whose descendants 
still live in Shelby county. They were visited occaalonally by a 
priest from Kentucky and the itinerunt mlasiouarleB to the Indians. 
In lS:tT Rev. Vincent Bacquelln wna Bent liy BlNhop Brute, the first 
blKhop of Vincennes, to take cliarfie of St. VlDpent'B and also to look 
after the scattered families of Catholics In Indlaniipolls and adja- 




cent conntles. The first record of any Catholic service in Indianapolis 
was the celebration of JIass In "Power's Tavevu," on West Washing- 
ton street, tiy Rev. Claude Francois, a missionary among the Indians 
at I..o{^insport. This was In 1835, and there were present but eight 
or ten iwrsons. In 18.37 Kev. Vincent Ilacquelln rented a small room 
on WoHt Washlnaton street and had services once a month on Sun- 
day. In 1H40 he bought n. lot and erected a small frame church, 
which wns called the Church of the Holy Crosa. It was situated, as 
nearly as can now bo ascertained, near the corner of Callforoia and 
Market streets, south of the present Military park. None of the 
descendants of this pioneer congregation now live in Indianapolis. 
Father Bacquelln continued to attond Indianapolis, as a missionary 
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station, from St. Vlnceot's until hla death In 1846. Returning from a 
alck call ia Rush county, he was thrown from his horse aud was lu- 
stantly killed. Bishop de la Halllandiere, who succeeded Bishop 
■ Brute, foresaw the importance of Indianapolis as a Catholic center, 
and in 1847 made large piirchasea of real estate for church purposes. 
He bought the quarter square at the corner of Georgia street and 
Capitol avenue, and also lots upon Maryland street, where St. Mary's 
church now stands. He also acquired a large plot of ground on North 
Pennsylvania street for a Catholic college, and gave it over to the 
Fathers of the Holy Cross, under Father Serin. The Fathera of the 
Holy Cross made a small beginning, liut afterwards moved to St. 
Joseph county, where they estiih lis lied Notre Dame University, now 
the largest Catholic institution of learnluE in America. The only re- 
minder of this Qrst educational venture in Indianapolis are the names 
of two streets crossing Pennsylvania — St. Mary's and St. Joseph 
streets. 

St. John's Cathedral— The tirst resident Catholic pastor In Indian- 
apolis was Rev. .lohn Gueguen, who came here in March, 1348. He 
died in St. Marys of the Woods December 17, 1803. Tiie property in 



Qeorgla street 
upon this prop- 
erty, in 1850. 
Father Gue- 
guen built a 
small brick 
church, facluK 



I been purchased by Bishop Haillandiere In 1840; 
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street, upon the 
spot where St. 
John's clergy 
house now 
stands. The 
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Rev. Daniel 
Maloney sue- central *.t»i.t m. t. chuibh, 

ceeded as pas- 
tor, and continued until the arilviil of Rev. Aug. Bessonies, In Xo- 
vember, 1857, The following year Father Bessonies erected a hand- 
some brick building, at the corner of Oeorgia street and Caiiltol avenue, 
as an academy for young ladies. In 1872 the present St. John's academy, 
the oldest Catholic institution in the city, was erected by the Sisters of 
Providence. In 1867 tbe old St. John's church, which h&d. t^\KfeNi««b. 
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c'lilurged, wns found too small tor the rapid growth of tbe coagreRntlon. 
The preaent Imposluf edifice was b^un In 1807, and wttw ready for 
occupancy In 1871. It 1b one of the largest churches in the state. The 
splroB and the Interior, however, were not tompleted until 18!):i. The 
church represents a cost of about $175,000. Father Besaonies had in 
thi- nieiiiitlmc become a monsignore. In 1890, after having c<)nii)leted 
fifty years of bard work In 
the priesthood, he resigned 
bis pastoral charge, but 
contluued to reside with 
Bishop Cbatard until his 
death, February 22, liXll. , 
He was a man beloved by 
all classes of people for bis 
amiable disposition and 
kindness of heart. He was 
buried in St, John's churcli, 
iu a crypt erected for the 
purpose. A handsome niU- 
ral tablet over the crypt 
marks bis resting place, 
with the splendid church 
which he erected as his 
monument. Father Bes- 
aonies saw the Catbolic 
church in Indianapolis 
grow from one strugt'ling 
congregation to eleven 
strong churches, with 
schools and cbarltable In- 
etituUona wiilcb are the pride of that denomination. Father Ites- 
sonies was succeeded in 1800 by the present rector, Bev. Francis Henry 
Gavisli, who had been his assistant for five years before becoming 
rector. 

Other Catholic Churches— The growth of the Catholic church In 
Indianapolis was commensurate with the sroivth of the popula- 
tion. In 1857 the German Catholics, who had held services in old 
St. .lolin's. began the erection of St. Mary's church on Marylnnd 
street. In 1805 St. Peter's church wns erected on Woodlawn ave- 
nue for the residents In the southeast part of the city. A new 
church, called St. Patrick's, was erected In 1371. From St. John's 
church the northeast part of the city was cut off In 1874, and 
St. Joseph's church was formed. The present fine church wns 
begun in 187D. The growth of St. Mary's congregation made a 
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new churcli necessary, and In 1875 tbe congregation of the Sacred 
Heart was established for the German-speaking Catholics In the 
aoutb glde. This has grown to be the second largest parish In 
the city. The present splendid church was completed In 1894 
This congregation has the flnest church proi>erty In tlie city In 
its two large schools and hall and convent. St. Bridget's con- 
gregation was taken from the parent church of St, John In 
1879, and serves the Catholics In the northwest part of the city. 
The ReT. D, Curran, the pastor, built the chui'Ch in 1880, In 
1881 the Catholics of Brlghtwood purchased a Methodist church 
in that suburb, and since then have had regular services. The 
Catholics of Haughville formerly attended St John's. In 1888 ground 
was purchased, and two years later Rev. Francis B. Dowd erected 
St. Anthony's church, school and residence. In 1894 Rev. Joseph P. 
Weber, an assistant 
priest of St. John's, be- 
gan the erection of a 
church at West Indian- 
apolis, called the As- 
sumption, and now has 
a good congregation 
with a handsome school 
and residence. In 1890 
Bishop Chatard erected 
an episcopal residence 
at the corner of Me- 
ridian and Fourteenth 
streets, with a view to 
build, at some remote 
(nture time, a cathe- 
dral. At the same time 
be built a small chapel, 
known as S8. Peter and 
Paul chapel, designed 
B8 one of the chapels of 
of the future cathe- 
draL The congrega- "«vfio*eii cokohmtional chubck 

tlon attached to this 

chapel has grown so rapidly that It la now one of the largest, 
. as It is by far the wealthiest, of the Catholic congregations of 
the city. This congregation has a flourishing young ladles' acad- 
emy and a large boys' school. The eastern portion of the city 
was estabUihed as a parish In 1894, partly from St. Joseph's 
and St Patrick's. Bev. W. F. (Joiner ir&A ' 
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pastor. He began the erection of a cburcb, but died soon &ttse 
the laying of the corner-stone. He was aucoeeded by Rev. D. 
McCabe, who completed the church and built a residence, and Is 
now erecting a large academy (or young ladles. The church was 
called Holy Cross, to revive the name of the first Catholic church In 
Indianapolis. 

Catholic Charitable Institutions— In addition 
to the cburcb estahtlshmenta. with tbeir schools 
and hiills. the Catholic church has In Indianapolis 
n hospital— St. Vincent's— one of the best equipped 
iLud conducted Institutions In the country; a Home 
for the Aged, conducted by the Little Sisters of the 
Poor, where 120 aged persons are cared for; an In- 
dustrial School for Orphan Girls, and a House of 
the Good Shepherd, for fallen women and girls, 
with about ISO iniiiiites, each of which have splen- 
did muilerii Lmililiuga with the latest Improvements. 
Indianapolis Hebrew 
Congregation occupy one 
of the most impoBlnK 
shrines of worship In the 
( ity. It is one of the latest 
additions to the long list ctf 
splendid examples, trf 
church architecture. It 
w;is completed in 1899. 
This congregation was or- 
ganized in 1855 and pur- 
»r. JOHN'S c»THEOfi«L. chased three and one-half 

acres of ground south of 
the city and dedicated It to the use of a cemetery. The congregation 
worshiped in various rented quarters until 1868, when a substantial 
temple of worship was erected on Kast Market street. This temple is 
on the Renaissance style of ai'chltecture, and is a tasteful structure In 
Its exterior aspect. In 18!)8 this temple was found inadequate for the 
needs of the congregation and it was sold to the Hungarian Orttiodos 
Jewish congregation. Tlie new temple was completed and dedicated 
November .S, 181H). with Impressive ceremonies. In whieli eminent Jew- 
ish and Christian divines from this and other cities officiated. The 
present pastor, Itabbi M. Mi'ssing, has served the congi-egatlon since 
18)18, and in point of service is the oldest rabbi In the United States. 
The other notal>le Jewish churches are Congregation Kennessetb lera^ 
Congregation Sbarab TefiUa, Hungarian Oben Zedeck. 
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Lutheran Churches are the Danieh Evangelical Luttaeran Trinity, 

First (English), St. John's (German), St. Paul's (German), St. Peter's- 
(German), Second (English), Trinity (German). 

Christian Churches are the Central, Engtewood, First, Fourth, 
HaughvUle, Irvlngton. North Park, Olive Branch, Second Christlanr 
(colored). Second, West Indianapolis, Seventh, Sixth and Third. 

Colored Bsptiat Churches are represented as follows: Antloch, 
Corinthian, Everj,Teen and First Churches; First of Iriington, Garfield 



JEWISH TEMPLE. 

Missionary Baptist, Mt. Carmel, Mt. Pilgrim, Mt. Zion. New Rethel, 
New Hope, Olivet, St. Paul, Second Baptist of West IndlanaDoUa. Sec- 
ond, Shiloh, South Calvary, Third Baptist, Tabernacle. 

African Methodist Episcopal ZIon— -Tones Tabernacle, Penlch and 
Walter Chupei are the notable churches of this society. 

Evangelical Church Is represented by the St. John's, St, Paul's. Ger- 
man, and Z ion's German churches. 

Evangelical Association — First Church, Second Church, Grace 
UlssloQ churches are the notable places of worship of this organization. 

Friends — Friends Church,, Second Friends Church and Thhil 
Friends Chnrchea are the notable churches of the Friends socletj. 

lifted PrMbyterUn Chnrch has the Flnt koA. '7I<xAraB. t^tvontft. 
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Reformed Church in the United SUtes (German Reformed) — 
ChurcU of Hope. First, St Piiul's. St. John's Bvangellcal, Third Eman- 
uel ((ipvuiaii). 

Young Men's Chriitian Association of Indianapolis was organlzwl 
Deci*nil)ur 12, 1854, about five years after tlie fli'St society of this kind 
wan founded In tendon, Enfclnnd. In the lonK years of its existence 
Its Influfnce for good in this community has been demonstrated in thou- 

sands of In- 
stances. SullOT- 
dlnjite to t h e 
church In one 
aenae, its effect 
Is to extend the 
Influence of the 
church to indi- 
viduals. The 
aHsociatlon Is 
coiufoi-tal.Iy 
housed In its 
b u 1 1 d I n K on 
North Illinois 




It ( 



tain 



■ of 



the best fitted 
and equlppetl 
gymnasiums In 
ithe city, under 
the direction of 
a trained and 
experienced 
physical dli'ec- 
tor, also a well- 
stocked library 
and reading 
rooms, and has 
a large active 

membership of men and 1>oys. It niiiintains a lecture bureiiu. gives In- 
struction in different brunches and holds religious services. 

The Young Women's Christian Association was organized In 18T0. 
It occupies 11 sulistautial building at ;!2!l North Pennsylvania street that 
has been lilted up for the use of the association. It maintains amply 
supplied readini:: rooms and library, ii fine Kyf>naslum and a noon rest 
and lunch room for working girls and women. It has a membership In 
excess of 1,100. In its gymnasium class are over 400 members, under 
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' Uie charge of a competent physical director. Th«« are also claeseB in 
German, literature, sewing, embroidery, etc. Religious servlceB are 
held three times a week in the association building and twice a week 
In (actorles. The noonday rest and lunch has a large patronage, and 
nearly 500 women and girls come here daily. 

Other Churches^-Besldes those enumerated the following have each 
a church and organiaation; Seventh Day Adventist church, Primitive 
Baptist (Church of God), Freewill Baptist church, Hoyt Avenue Meth- 
odist Protestnnt church, Reformed Methodist church, Moravlau church. 
First SplritualiBt church, New Church chapel (Swedenborgian), First 
United Brethren church, Central Universallst church. 

Charities— Several charities are carried on by private contrlbntlons, 
some of which are connected with special churches, while others are 
non-sectarian. These Include homes for orphans, home for friendless 
women, homes for aged poor, a summer sanatorium for the benefit of 
sick children, and other organizations of a benevolent character for the 
relief of the poor and suffering. In religious endeavor and humani- 
tarian effort, no less than material progress, Indianapolis is representa- 
tive of the best Ideals and most useful activities. 

Charity Organization Society— This Important organization has 
been In existence since 1879, It was organized In the law office of 
Gen, Benjamin Harrison, and until the time of hia death no one gave 
greater strength and character to the work than he. Due to this so- 
ciety it is that the distribution of charity In Indianapolis Is done upon a 
scientific and businesslike basis. Through Its operations the worthy 
Indigent Is en- 
abled to receive 
relief promptly 
and protes- 
Bional m e n d I- 
cancy has been 
almost obllter- 
ated in this 
community. It 
Is the executive 
Headquarters 
for the distri- 
bution end di- 
rection of t b e 
charitable 
work of the 
most notable 
benevolent or- 
ganisations In 
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the city. On Monday of every week the people interested in the vari- 
ous charities meet in council and decide on the treatment of individual 
cases. The offices of the Charity Organization Society are located at 
306 North Delaware street. 

Indianapolis Benevolent Society— Few societies in our state can 
boast of the long years of service equal to that of the Indianapolis 
Benevolent Society. It was organized Thanksgiving evening, Novem- 
ber, 1835. It began its beneficent work when the city was small, and 
since then has kept pace with its growth in providing for the needs of 
the poor and the suffering. The funds of the society are used for 
food, fuel and clothing, supplementing the relief of the township trus- 
tee. Flower Mission, German Ladies' Aid Society, etc. The society is 
endeared to the hearts of many people for the great good it has done, 
covering so many years of useful service. 

The Flower Mission cares for the sick only, and the Indianapolis 
Benevolent Society, when necessary, for the well members of the same 
family. Most of the work of relief, except to the sick poor, is assigned 
to the Indianapolis Benevolent Society at the weekly Monday council 
meeting of the Charity Organization Society, and it is the chief distrib- 
uting hand of relief for that wise and beneficent central society. It 
usually falls to this society to step in where there is no other source 
for relief, so hence at times its work becomes very heavy. This is 
the one society in the circle of charities which must always be kept in 
funds if it has to be done at the sacrifice of other work, for no one 
must be allowed to suffer. 

German Ladies' Aid Society assists the poor among their own 
people. 

Hebrew Ladies' Benevolent Society assists the needy and sick 
Hebrews. 

St. Vincent De Paul is a society of men in the Roman Catholic 
church, whose object is to visit and aid their own poor. Meetings held 
in St. John's Hall. 

Maternity Committee of Plymouth church furnishes clothing for 
infants. 

Women's Relief Corps— There are eight of these societies. Their 
work is to visit and aid the families of needy soldiers. The following 
is a list of the corps and place of meeting: Major Robert Anderson, ii. 
A. R. Hall, P^ast Market street; George H. Chapman, South Delaware 
street; Martin R. Delaney, Indiana avenue; Joseph R. Gordon, Odd 
Fellows' Hall: Alvin P. Hovey, G. A. R. Hall, West Indianapolis; John 
F. Ruckle, Belief ontaine Hall; Phil H. Sheridan, Mansur Hall, and 
George H. Thomas, G. A. R. Hall. 

Indianapolis Orphan Asylum, situated on the east side of College 
avenue, between Thirteenth and Fourteenth streets. It was Incor- 
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porated Id ISSl, aad Is tbe oldest oi^nfzatlon in tbe city of the kind. 
Its beaeficlnrlea are the orpbana of Marlon county who are left without 
home or friends. 

Oerman Oeneral Protestant Orphans' Home IB under the super- 
vision of the German Protestants of the city, but does not conflne its 
work to German orphans, but accepts any under sixteen years of age 
who need Its care within Marlon county. 




Qerman Lutheran Orphans' Home differs from others only in that 
It Is supervised by the German I.utliernns of the city. It Is located 
at the northeast corner of Washington and LaSaile streets. 

Home for Friendless Colored Children is escluBively for the colored 
children of the city. Its board of directors are white ladles. It la 
located at 319 West Twenty-first street. 

Board of Children's Ouardians ts a board authorized by the laws of 
the state to rescue children from vicious and immoral parents and place 
them In homes. Its home is on Grant avenue, IrvlUEtoii. 

Convent of Good Shepherd— The object of this house Is to provide 
a home for women and girls; also to preserve younger girls from ruin. 
There are four classes In the house: Penitents, preservation children, 
magdalens, and sisters. 
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Katherine Home is for women over sixty-five years of age who can 

pay $25() for life tenure. It is located at 1007 Capitol avenue, north. 

Home for Aged Poor is in charge of the Little Sisters of the Poor. 
Both sexes are admitted. It is situated at the northeast corner of Ver- 
mont and East streets. 

Alpha Home is for aged colored women who are homeless and 
friendless. The directors are colored women. It is located at 1940 
Darwhi street. 

The County Poor Asylum is located northwest of the city, and on 
November 15 had 170 inmates. The number has been as high as 280. 
The poor farm covers 220 acres. 

Home for Friendless Women is the oldest of its kind in the city, 
having been organized thirty-three years ago. It is a temporary home 
for homeless women out of work and a permanent home for aged 
women. Religions services are held here every Sunday. 

Rescue Mission and Door of Hope— This is the consolidated work 
of the former Door of Hope and Florence Crittenden Mission. Unfor- 
tunate women and girls are cared for at the Door of Mope, 132 North 
Alabama street. The evangelistic work is carried on at the Rescue 
Mission, 47 and 40 East South street. 

The Friendly Inn— This institution, on West Market street, is 
where transients or tramps are cared for, and where other branches 
of the work are noAV conducted. A wood yard and a stone pile are 
caiTied on here, and with the increased room alluded to later, there are 
acconimodations for working women. The society endeavors to make 
all work who can, especially the tramp who tries to live without 
work. It foods and lodges him without question, but demands that 
he shall do somothing for his support* It will accommodate at least 
one hundred. The applicant receives his supper, deposits his clothes, 
and receives a night gown and pair of slippers, is made to take a bath, 
is given a clean bed, his clothes are fumigated and sterilized, he gets 
his breakfast and in return works up so much wood or breaks so much 
stone. The society for years has succeeded in finding employment for 
many Avomen wlio have applied for it, but not until now has it had 
suitable work rooms. In the reconstruction of the Friendly Inn two 
rooms have boon fitted up for sewing rooms, one for laundry work, one 
for mending clothing, one for clothing after it is repaired and ready for 
distribution, and another is set aside to be used as a day nursery, where 
a woman who has to go away from home to work can leave her small 
children. 

Fresh Air Mission is for sick and weakly children and those need- 
ing an outing. The hospital and grounds are situated in Falrview 
Park. Ground privileges and free transportation are furnished by the 
street railway company. 
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Day Nortery (or Working Mothers Is located at 621 East Wabash 
street. Here the children, under six yeare of age. of working mothera, 
are well taken care of from t!;30 In the momlng antil 6:30 In the even- ' 
Ing, and furnished with a noon lunch for five cents a day. This iiurs€^ 
la under the supervlBlon of the Day Nursery Aaaociation. 

Bureau of Justice Is an organized committee to furnish legal conn- 
Bel and temporary aid to those not able to pay for It. 

Indiana Humane Society— Office in Lombard Building. Horace 
McKay, president; Albert C. Elster. secretary. 

The Township Trustee affords official relief to all who may, after 
proper Investigation, be found worthy of assistance. H. B. Makepeace, 
trustee. Office, 10^ East Washington street. Telephone 783. 

The Planner Guild— There ia at 879 Rhode Island street, In the 
western part of the city, what is known as Planner Guild, one of a 
number of neighborhood booses wblch have become a feature of the 
system of charitable work conducted under the direction of 0. S. 
Grout, secretary of the Charity Organization Society. The property Is 
the gift of Frank Planner, who, in 1900, decided In some way to help 
the colored people of the city through the charity organization. The 
property was accordingly consigned to the organization, through whom 
a plan of placing the property in the hands of a worlclng committee was 
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carried out. This committee, with the aid of private citizens, furnished 
the house and placed it in readiness for the use of the young colored 
people of the neighborhood, who were induced in large numbers to 
spend their evenings there. The house contains four rooms, which 
were comfortably heated and lighted. A piano and games were also 
provided. The Launfal Circle of King's Daughters furnished pictures 
for the walls. Charles Mayer furnished the games. Prof. W. r. B. 
Williams was president of the committee, and great good was accom- 
plished. In August, 1901, Dr. B. J. Morgan was appointed president 
of the work, and he decided to add the industrial features to the 
worli for boys and girls. Classes in sewing, woodwork and cooking 
were formed, also literary and debating clubs. The children attended 
regularly in 'most instances, the (Juild proving the brightest spots in 
their lives as well as the most wholesome in its influence. Originally 
the work was designed to assist only the children of the immediate 
neighborhood, but it has been far reaching in its influence and has now 
outgi'OAvn the original intention as well as the limited space of the 
Guild. 

Indiana Neighborhood House — The purpose of the house is to 
brighten life in the neighboiiiood. It lias become a social center of 
about 3()0 homes. The opportunities offered bring in about GOO visitors 
every month. The house is a delivery station of the public library. 
This, in connection with the story hours for l;oys and girls, is creating 
a love of good books. Cooking classes are also maintained for girls. 
The organization is conducted under guidance of the Plymouth church 
committee. 

Crown Hill Cemetery— This is one of the most beautiful and inter- 
esting resting places of the dead in the country. The organization hav- 
ing control of it was founded in 1803 and the cemetery was dedicated 
in 1S()4. It is located about three miles northwest from the center of 
the citj^ and embraces over 540 acres. It contains the national cemc^ 
tery, in which are buried the Union soldiers who died in Indianapolis 
and those whose bodies were brpught here for interment. There among 
the soldiers for whose welfare he worked so tirelessly, lies the body 
of (Jovernor Oliver P. Morton; also that of Thomas A. Hendricks, vice- 
president of the United States, and President Benjamin Harrison. 

Other Cemeteries are the Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Jewish and^ 
Greenlawn. The latter is no longer used as a place of burial, but is 
maintained as a park. 




The demands of a modem metropolis require easy, rapid and safe 
meaDR of transit, iind for tbe beiilth, (-omfoi-t and convenience of its 
citizeiis estensive sewer, water, liejiting ami lightiiiji fHcillties. In 
this respect Indianapolis bas kept alireast of tlie most proRreBSivo eltles 
In the country, and over lii'iid mid niidi'r foot it has luuth of interest 
and value. Beneath the principiil streets there is a networli of pipes 
of iiU descriptions, sewei's and wjiter m«ins. conduits for electric light, 
telephone and telephone wires, and over and under the 
rnilronds. tunnels ;nid viiidut-ts. Were It not fur these 
funveniences oi'erhfHid and underground the activities 
of tile city would lie hampered to a considernlile extent. 
Marion County Heating and Lighting Plant—Dur- 
ing liiK) a power-house wns erected on the gruunds of 
, a tunnel was coustruL-ted leading from 
r-liouse to thp liasement of the C(iurt-hou>'e, and 
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the entire sanitary, llBhtIng and heating eystem of the court-house 
was taken out and the county's own system instnlled. The power-house 
and tunnel cost $3G,5tiT; the heatlug and lighting plant, $71,884; and 
the plumhing, $13,TCK>. Extras, architects' fees, etc., will run the cost of 
this improvement to over ?134,000. 

Bridges— A new stone bridge over Fall creelt, on Central avmue. 
was completed by the county commissioners In 1900. It Is a handsome 
structure, of oolitic stone, 20C feet In length by 50 feet In width, with 
cement wnll^s and macadam roadway. Other notable mod^'n bridges 
are two known as Melan arch conetrut^tion and built across Fall creek 
nt Meridian and Illinois streets. They are substantial and handsome 
specimens of bridge architecture. 




The Aqueduct (-nrries the water of the canal over FaH creek. It la 
locatt'd northwest of the city and Is malutalned by the Indianapolis 
Wuter Coniiiiiny. 

Virginia Avenue Viaduct la the only structure of this character In 

the c-it.r. ittul it affords easy, safe iiud nipld passage for pedeatrlana, 
vehicles and Htrect cars ovra- the numerous railroads that cross tJio 



Illinois Street Tunnel, under the T'nion Railway Station, was the 
first engineering work of this kind completed in this city. It la for the 
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convenience of veliicles and pedeRtrlans and pai-ries Illinois street under 
the railroiid triiclts. 

Other Heating and Lighting Plants— ^ince 1000 several franchises 
have been granted by the city for tlie ei-ection of heatliis and lichting 
plants for the purpose of extending heating and lighting service to resi- 
dences. Amonji the most notable of these Is the Home IleatiHK- and 
l-iphtiutr Compiiiiy. locatwl a( Alabama and Sixteenth streets. 
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The Postal Telegraph Cable Company establishi^ its office in this 
city November 1, 18S5, The ottioes are located at 9 and 11 South Jle- 

Conduit Systems— T lie telegraph, telephone and electric light com- 
panies maintain coniplcte conduit systems in the original mile Kfiuai-e. 
which embraces the entire imsiucss district of the city. There are in 
all thirty-two miles of conduits, through which the wires of the com- 
panies are carried to all parts of the city. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company is associated with the 
earliest history of Iiidiaiiapolis, luid to record its trrowlii is to wrilc a 
business career of its present ninnager, Mr. John F. WaHicl;. The first 
telegraph company that operated from this point was known as the 
Ohio, IHlnois and Indiana Telegraph Compaaj, aiiA \.^« Ws^^ '^%% <x<:<'^'- 
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Mtructed from Cincinnati to Chicago, via Lafnyette. over the lilglin-:iy. 
This wus before iiny railroads Iiad lieen projected In that direction. The 
offlco was opent^ in 1848. In 1851 a line was bviilt from Cincinnati, 
known as the Cincinnati and St. Louis Telegraph Company, or Wade 
linea. with Mr. John F. Walllck, the present suiierintendent of the West- 
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ern Union Tclej-Taph Company at this point, as manaRer. The lines 
wei'e opei'atcd under this niiuie until 185(1, when the title changed to 
the TTuiixL Tflfgi'aph Company, and soon after became what IB known 
as the Western Union Telegraph Company. At this time Mr. WiilUck 
operriteil the office with tlie assistance of one man. Prior to that time 
tie ninniiged the otllce alone. As the town grew, the business of the 
conipatjy kept pace with It. and more operators were added to the 
force under Sir. Wallii'k, and 18(i7 found the dlstingulslied name of 
Thoniiis A. Edison on the pay-rolls of tins ofHce. He had Just entered 
on the career that has since made him world-famous. About this time 
the otllec was loc'ated on the second floor of the huilding at the north- 
west corner of Mei-ldlan and Washington streets. Mr. JI. D. Butler, 
the present manager of the \V('stern T.'nlon Coni|)any's main office, has 
netwl eontinuousiy in that capacity since Septcmlier 25. 1871. The 
Western Union Telesrraiih Oomimny now occupies the handsome bnlld- 
Aw at tlie corner of Pearl and Meridian streets, \5\t\i t^ewj-one branch 
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offices in dUTerent parts of the city, and employment Is fnralshed to 
175 persons in the offices. Nine linemen operate from this point. There 
are 129 direct wires extending from Indianapolis to ail the adjacent 
states, and also as far east as Pennsylvania and New York City. Wltti 
the aid of the duplex and tiuadrupiex systems the wire facilities equal 
1,191 wires. Is addition to these main wires there are 135 wires con- 
necting the main office with the Western Union branch offices, brokers. 




newspapers and railroad offices in the city. During the last three years 
the wires wlthiu a radius of one square mile in the c^itral part of the 
city have been placed under ground, at a cost of $50,000. Other im- 
provements have been made for the betterment of the service, dynamo 
current substituted for 0,500 cells battery, additional switcblMards, etc. 
The Western Union receives correct time from the obseirvatory at Wash- 
ington daily at 11 a. m., and regulates 152 self-winding clocks through- 
out the city from a master clock in the central office. It also repeat'i 
the time over eighteen railroads centering from this city. This company 
has the largest telegraph system eier established. It has 23,000 offices 
and 1,000,000 miles of wire. The company leases the two cables of the 
Amo-icau Tdegraph and Cable Company from Nova Scotia to Pen- 
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zance, England, which are extended to New York City by the com- 
pany's own cable; it also connects with the four cables of the 
Anglo-American Telegraph Company; limited, from Valencia, Ireland 
to Hearts Content, Newfoundland, and from Brest, France, to St 
Pierre, Miquelon; and with the cable of the Direct United States Cable 
Company from Ballinskelligs, Ireland, to Rye Beach, N. H. It has thus 
service of nine Atlantic cables as well as direct connection with the 
South American cable at Galveston, Texas, and messages may be sent 
from any of its oflBces to all parts of the world. 

The Indianapolis District Telegraph Company of 15 South Me- 
ridian street, was established fifteen years ago, and is engaged in a 
district telegraph, messenger and night watch service. 

The American District Telegraph Company of Indiana was incor- 
porated in June, 1898, with only one ofliee at Indianapolis. This com- 
pany took over the messenger force of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company and took upon itself the delivery and collection of all tele- 
grams for that company, under a contract which had been mutually 
agreed upon. The District Company is required to operate a messenger 
call-box system at its own expense for the patrons of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company and furnish messengers at all times, to 
collect, free of charge to the public, all telegrams to be sent over its 
lines. A part of the agreement also is that the District Company must 
occupy joint office quarters with the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany. The District Company, of its own accord, immediately took up 
special messenger work, delivering notes, packages, samples and ad- 
vertising matter. One of the principal features of this company's busi- 
ness is the operation of night-watch systems for factories and mercan- 
tile houses, and an auxiliary fire alarm, as well as police call and 
burglar alarm systems. The night-watch system consists of telegraph 
signal boxes, which are set up in factories at such places as the owners 
desire and the whole system connected with wire with the main office 
of the District Company. It is necessary for a night watchman to send 
in a signal from each box as he passes it on his rounds over the factory, 
and these signals are recorded on a blank by the District Company, 
showing the exact time the watchman made such signals. The sub- 
scriber adopts a schedule for the watchman to be governed by, and if 
he does not perform his duty properly it is the business of the Dis- 
trict Company to find out the cause. The object is to keep a watch- 
man from going to sleep and to insure his patroling the premises all 
night. A private fire alarm box ib provided, the District Company 
having private connection with the fire department headquarters. A 
box is provided for calling police assistance, the District Company hav- 
ing connection with police headquarters. The doors, windows, tran- 
soms and all openings in a house or store may be so equipped with 
BprlngB and wires that an alarm would be sent in to the company's 
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office ir nny were opened nfter a certain time or ■when tlie system was 
iu oiiei'atioti. The uiime apparatus Is availnble for Uankn, vunlts or 
I>laft'M whfre valualili'S are stored. A unique featnre Is the protection 
of a house, closed up for the summer or winter season, bo that no one 
conld enter It without an alai'm heing given. Ttiis company soon 
opened up ollices in the larger towns of the stiite and increased, In I'.NH, 
to twelve, niiuiely. Indianapolis. Evansviile. Fort Wayne, South Bend, 
Terre Haute, Klchmond, I^afayette, I.ogansport. Anderson, Muneie, 
Marlon and New Alhuny. .Tohn F. Walllck, vIce-preHldeiit; -Tohn G. 
Walliek, &n]>erintendent. 

The Indianapolis Light and Power Company, as a result of a 
merger of the earlier central stations, came into existence Id ISiS. 
Its eiiulpment Is eijual to the best and largest power and light plants 
Id the world. Tin; business of the company consists In supiilying elec- 
tricity for all of the various uses to which this potential form of enerfry 
can be applied. Its most general application is for munlclpiil lighting, 
in the use of which over 1,500 arc lamps, of 2,m)0 candle power, are 
employed; in the illumination of stores and residences, using approxi- 
mately 200,tXK) iiicandesoent bimps, and in the use of current as iwwor 
tn the various industrial establishments, elevators, newspaper offices, 
etc., and for all the varied and numerous other uses for which It In 
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readily and economically employed; over 7,000 horse-power is furnished 
by the company. The station of the company is located at the cross- 
ing of the Vandalia railroad and Kentucky avenue and has a combined 
output of 10,000 horse power. The station has all of the latest and most 
modern equipments and is one of the most interesting places tp visit 
in the city. Located on Bird street, next to the Willoughby building, 
on North Meridian street, the company has installed the third largest 
storage battery in the world, with a reserve energy equivalent to 3,000 
horse power, sufficient to supply its entire system for one-half hour 
in case of ^n emergency, or it can be used at any time to take part 
of the station's load should it become necessary. The amount of elec- 
tric output of this company is greater per capita than that of any other 
station in the United States. This result has been brought about 
largely by the policy of the company in giving to the consumer the 
benefits of the cheapening processes as rapidly as they have been 
adopted. In no city in the country, under similar conditions, is elec- 
tricity sold so cheaply. A notable evidence of this is the lavish use of 
electricity by the merchants of the city for decorative and display 
purposes. The electrical signs and decorations on the main thorough- 
fares in this city are not equalled by the profuse displays on Broadway, 
New York City. All of the company's wires in the mile square which 
embraces the entire business section of the city are carried underground 
in a comprehensive conduit system— the largest main in the world em- 
ployed in the distribution of the Edison system of lighting. The in- 
stallation of the underground system began in 1889. The company is 
purely a local one and all of the stock and bonds of the company are 
held by Indianapolis citizens. Daniel W. Marmon is president, Charles 
C. Perry secretary and treasurer, and Thomas A. Wynne general 
superintendent. 

New Telephone Company was organized January, 1898, under the 
laws of Indiana, with a capital stock of $400,000, the general offices and 
central station occupying the three-story building at 230 North Meridian 
street. This company utilizes the latest and best improvements in 
telephony and every convenience for securing the best results in tele- 
phone service with a perfect switchboard system. The company has 
four substations, in North Indianapolis, Broad Ripple, Irvington and 
New Augusta, and they have 5,500 telephones in use and give em- 
ployment to 250 operators and employes. The system has long-distance 
connections through the lines of the New Long-Distance Telephone 
Company, which operates long-distance lines and connects this com- 
pany's system with G8,000 telephones throughout the state of Indiana. 
The business is under the management of A. H. Nordyke, president: 
S. P. Sheerin, vice-president and general manager; H. B. Gates, secre- 
tary, and H. B. Sale, treasurer. 
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New Long-Distance Telephone Company, wliioli Is jui liuilima 
corporation, ovgaiilzod in 1S1I.S, witb n capital of $l,iN)i),o;:o. aiiO lias 
its main oHlcc at 230 Noi-tb Ttlei'Idinn street. The conipany has a 
complete lD<I('i)<>ii(Ient sj'Kteiii of loii};-<11flt!ince telephone lines throngli- 
out Indiana and lias 1,000 mites of i>ol(^ lines aud :i,()O0 miles of copper 
ond metallic circuits. Kew lines are now lieliiK extended and Keveral 
more will be projected and oonipleted durinj; tlie coiuin;; year. The 
telephone system operated by the C(nupniiy ini'ludes all of the latest 
and best improvements In telephony. Tbc officers and <llrectors are: 
S. P. Sheerln, president: A. H. Noi-dyke, trensiirer; II. It. Side, eet-rc- 
tary; A. F. Ramsay, vice-president. Hesides these jientlemen the 
board of directors Includes Ungii DoiiKhcrly. V. J. Ponslierty and LohIm 
HoUweg. The New Company's Ion t;-d is ranee lines now reaeb one- 
third of tbe population of the State, as shown by the hist icnsus. Ou 
■ tbese lines there are now 50,000 teli'phoneK, and their connection with 
other Independent lines brliijrs them in tou<-h with 81 per cent, of tlie 
entire population of tbe state and connects them n-lth ilS.iiOO phones. 

Central Union Telephone Company— Am oufr Its many other ad- 
vantages this city is especially well supjilied with telephone sefvice, 
and was one of the first cities In the country to take advantage of this 
Invention. Tbe first telephone service In Indianapolis was ta'ew'A\:i.'«&. 
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INTiRIOR CENTRAL UNION TELEPHONE EXCHANGE. 

by the Edison ExcLange which was operated liy the Western Union 
Telefcraph Lonipiini &oon after the Hell L\cbange was established 
and the two exchanges were consolidated in 1880, becoming known 
as the Telephone Exchange of Indianapolis nhlc-b later became a part 
of the 'UeBtern Telephone Company operating telephones all over In- 
diana In 1»(8J the Central the Midland and tlie Western Telephone 
Companies nere tonsolldated under the stvleof the Central Union Tele- 
phone Company licensee of the \merican Bell Telephone Company. 
The s\stem of the tompanj has grown until there are 7,500 sntiBcrib- 
ers In Indianapolis and the lines here ha^e connections all throngh 
the state and all o^er the United States o\er the lines owned by the 
Central Union the Long Distance and other companies. The Long- 
Distance Companj made connections wltli the Indianapolis Exchange 
in 18S3 and now gives the subscribers of the Central Union the ad- 
lautages of dirett communication with all cities in the United States 
and Canada Their rural sen ice is lia^ log a wonderful growth, 
the rates being moderate enough to make the service popular with 
farmers For three jears past each months business has shown an 
improvement o^er previous monthn until at the present time their de- 
velopment In this city Is much ahead of that of many cities of like 
size and larger. There are places in almost every section of the vity 
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operated as toll stations, where the public can obtain telephone service: 
besides, the company maintains an extensive system of exchanges and 
toll stations throughout the state. The general offices of the company 
are located in Chicago. The general officers are: John I. Sabin, presi- 
dent; M. J. Carney, vice-president, and L. G. Richardson, general 
solicitor. The Indianapolis headquarters are located in the Exchange 
building, at 33-35 West Ohio street, where there is a complete modem 
exchange equipment. 

The Consumers' Qas Trust Company was organized November 5, 
1887, and has demonstrated how a great enterprise may be conducted 
for the public good without the stimulus of private gain. Following 
the discovery of natural gas in this vicinity, it was apparent to every 
one that it would be of immense value to this city if natural gas could 
be piped into the city and used for manufacturing and domestic pui- 
poses. The Standard Oil Company, local corporations and speculators 
immediately attempted to secure control of this valuable resource, but 
it remained to A. A. McKain, a well-known citizen of our city, to put 
into motion the forces that resulted in the organization of the Consum- 
ers* Gas Trust Company. To him more than to all others must the 
credit be given that Indianapolis now has natural gas at a price less 
than one-third of the cost of hard fuel. It has saved millions of dollars 
to the patrons of the company as compared with the cost of other fuel, 
and there has been no other agency since its organization that has 
done as much to stimulate the growth of the city. 

The Indianapolis Gas Company, now engaged in furnishing natural 
and artificial gas to Indianapolis, was incorporated in 1890 as a suc- 
cessor to the Indianapolis Gas Light and Colie Company, and the Indi- 
anapolis Natural Gas Company, thus combining under one manage- 
ment the business of supplying natural gas for heating purposes and 
artificial gas for illumination. The company has its general offices on 
the ground floor of the magnificent Majestic building, a ten-story office 
structure which it built and owns, located at 49 South Pennsylvania 
street. The principal officers of the company are F. S. Hastings, presi- 
dent; John II. Pearson, assistant to the president, the active charge in 
Indianapolis being in his hands, and S. D. Pray, secretary. The manu- 
facturing plant of the company is of the most complete and modern 
character, and is located at the junction of Pennsylvania and Louisiana 
streets, where it covers an entire city square, and where the best and 
most improved manufacturing processes are put in operation. The com- 
pany confidently challenges comparison of its product, for quality, with 
that of any other produced In the United States, there being no city in 
this country that is supplied with a better or more brilliant quality of 
illuminating gas. The company is also a very large producer and dis- 
tributor of natural gas. 
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Indlampolia Water Company— On Janoarr 27, 1836. tbe leglslatars 
of tbls state paBBed an Internal Improvement act. Section 4 of tble act 
provided for the construction of tbe Indiana Central Canal. An appro- 
priation of $3.S0O,O0O wag made. Under this act the canal from the 
city of Indianapolis to Broad Ripple was constructed and put in nae In 
the year 1830. On December 30, 1850, Governor Wright sent a message 
to the legislature giving account of the sale of the canal to Newman Sc 
Batrden. and recommending Its approval. February 7, 1851, the sale 
was approved, authorizing the governor to convey tbe canal on payment 
of the money. January 30, 1851, Governor Wright and A. W. H. Bills, 
auditor of state, conveyed all the right, title and interest of the state of 
Indiana In the northern division of the canal, includ- 
ing Its banks, mnrglns, towpaths, side-cut, f(.'<>di'rs, 
basins, rlght-or-way, dam, waterpowpr, structureB, 
and all appurtenances thcTeto belonging, Gould and 
Jackson conveyed tbe same to the MnnufnctiirinK Hy- 
draulic Water Works Comimny. On Mny 1, ISTO, the 
canal and all of its 
rights was conveyed 
the Water Works Com^ 
p a n y of Indianapolis, 
April 21, 1881, the Water 
Works Company, Includ- 
ing the canal, was 
veyed to H a m 1 1 
Woodruff and Dennlson. 
April 3. Ha milton. Wood 
ruff and Dennlson 
veyed the canal 
water works to the In- 
dianapolis Water Com' 
pany. The water works 

at the time of the transfer to the Indianapolis Water Company <o:i- 
sisted of about fifty-two miles of mains; about 9,000.000 gallons in 
twenty-four hours pumping capacity. The present works conslsta of 
330 miles of mains: pumping capacity of 57,000.000 gallons in twenty- 
four hours; under construction, one 30,000,000 engine and has four 
buildings with pumping machinery in them, and supplies water to 
nearly 13,000 attachments. The present company realized In the 
beginning that Indianapolis was no mean city and established high 
Ideals for Its water supply, buildings, machinery and gi-ounds. It 
has erected two very beautiful pumping stations and has sur- 
rounded the buildings with large grounds, which it is converting into 
a park. Tbe new 20,000,000 engine bas broken tbe world's record 
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for hlt;h daty engines, and Ib certalnlj a beautiful piece ot machlaery. 

T!ie wHtiT supplied by the company Is healthful and analyzes higher 
thiin any other large city In the United States. The canal proper^ 
heretofore referred to Is kept up in line condition. Its capacity Is added 
to annually and It in furnishing the company with 1,000 horsetiowet. 
besides supplying mills and factories located along Its banks, for the 
protection of the water supply, which Is obtaiued from thirty wells 320 
feet in di-pth, twenty-live of them ten Inches In diameter, and five of 
them eii;ht inches in diameter, the company purchased 250 acres of 
land. This land will, In nil probability, become a part of the park sys- 
tem of this city. The company owns conslderalile lend at Broad BIppte 
and owns what is known as the Scofield mill property on Fall creek. 
The paid up capital stock is $500,000; bonded indebtedness Is |2,150,00a 
The officers of the Water Company are as follows: T. A, Morris, presi- 
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dent; F. A. W. Davis, vice-president and treaBurer; M. A. Morris, sec- 
retary: II- AIcK. LaDdon, asetstaDt secretary. The directors ot the 
company are ae follows: T. A. Morris, Eldward Danl^s, B. P. Kimball, 
C. S. Aiwlrt'wfi, V. T, Klalott, F. A. W, Davis, C. H. Piiyfion, K. R. 
Paysoii, J. 1.. Ketcham. H. McK. Landon, B. T. Kimball, J. K. Bates. 
Albert Haker. 

The Manufacturers' Natural Ooa CoApmty w.is organkf-d In 1802 
by a number of manufac'turlng concerns for the purpose of supplying 
themfiphcK Hiiil otber Indianapolis manufacturers witb natitriil gas for 
mnnufai'turinu piirpOHes. Among the original Incorporatora wwe the 
IndiniiiiiioliH Water Company, E. C. Atkinlt & Co., Klngan & Co.. Heth- 
erlnj^tiiii & Itcruer and <!oonte Jlorrltt & Co. The conipaiiy has about 
17n nillfw of pipe leading from the gas fields of Grant county to this city. 
The officers of tbe cominniy are L. C. Hoyd, president: M. A. Potter, 
vice-president, and H. MfK. I.andon, secretary and treasurer. 




ON WHITE niVEK AT RIVERSIDE PARK. 




Tran5portation«-Tran5it 




Railway Facilities— The great resources of IndtanapoHe bnve l)eeii 
made available as elementB of progress by the dcvelopmeut of traaa- 
portatioD facilities that are excoptlonal in their completeness. The 
earliest years of the state's history preceded the railway era, and dur- 
ing those first years the towns that were located upon the Ohio river 
and the lower Wabash had a great advantage over any other of the 
looatloiis In the state. Soon afterward came tlie canal building era. 




OLD UNION DEPOT, 1B87. 



when American enterprise manifested itself all over the country in 
the endeavor to give convenient outlets to the products of the I'arions 
sections through the medium of artificial waterways, Indiana especially 
participating In the extensive canal building activity by (.■onstructing 
the Wai)ash & Erie canal from Toledo to Evansvlile, 47G uilleH, which 
Is the longest in the United States, part of which is being held by 
slack-water navigation on the Maumee and Wal)aBh rivei'S. The White- 
water canal, from Lawrenceburg, ou the Ohio, to Haserstown. was also 
built, and these waterways for many years constituted the principal 
features, outside of the Ohio river, in the transportation facilities of 
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the state. The canals are still used to a considerable extent, although 
the section of the Wabash & Erie canal between Ft. Wayne and Lafay- 
ette has not been used for many years. In 1847 the first railroad was 
completed into Indianapolis, and connected this city with the Ohio 
river at Madison. This was the beginning, and the transportation 
facilities have continued to increase, until now there are sixteen com- 
pleted lines in Indianapolis, connecting in the state with many other 
lines, which all bring their passengers to one magnificent union depot. 
The erection of the present union passenger station was begun in 1888. 
Over 184 passenger trains enter and depart every twenty-four hours, so 
that the advantages of the city for reaching any railroad point in the 
country are unsurpassed, the lines that center here radiating lilie spolies 
of a wheel in every direction, and the equipment and service on the 
roads entering Indianapolis representing the very highest quality of con- 
venience, ease and comfort. No capital city in any of the states is 
more advantageously situated with reference to convenience of access 
by the citizens of the state, and there are but few county seats in the 
entire state from which it is not possible to reach Indianapolis and re- 
turn the same day. 

Indianapolis Union Railway Company— The Indianapolis Union 
Railwaj'^ Company succeeded in 1883 to the enterprise inaugurated in 
1853 by the Union Railway Company. The company operates four- 
teen miles of tracli known as the Belt railroad, which is double-traclied 
and extends around the city, and also has a mile of tracli in the city, 
connecting the Belt with the union passenger station, which is also 
owned by this company. The depot Is one of the finest In the United 
States, has a train shed 300x650 feet, and has a handsome three- 
story bricli building surmounted by a lofty tower, which is a 
beautiful structure in Romanesque architecture, used for offices and 
waiting rooms of the depot. The business done by this company 
is very large. Over one million freight cars are handled annually 
over the Belt railroad. It was the first switching railroad to be 
built in the country and transfers freight from factory switches to all 
roads regardless of distance for one dollar per car, the lowest switching 
charges in the United States. 

Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville Railway Company operates 
what is familiarly known as the "Monon route." This is the favorite 
short line to Chicago, running four solid vestibule trains daily and 
three on Sunday, consisting of parlor cars and elegant coaches on day 
trains and Pullman and compartment cars on night trains. These 
trains are heated by steam and lighted by Plutsch gas, and the speed 
with which they are run is the highest consistent with safety. They 
are marvels of elegance. One train daily, except Sunday, furnishes the 
service between Indianapolis and Michigan City, connecting at Monon 
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with the main Hoe of the Chicago, Indianapolis and LouisTllle Rail- 
way, which is the direct route from Louisville to Chicago. On this 
division of the "Monon" the famous bealth resorts, West Baden aod 
French Lick Springs, the "Carlsbad of America," are located. This 
division also taps the inexhaustible quarries around Bedford, Ind., 
from which the world-fnmed oolitic limestone is taken. The summer 
tourist also find an iDvitlng spot on the main line between Monon and 
Chicago in the attractli'e resort "Cedar Lake," with its beautiful ex- 
panse of water. This Is one of the finest of the numerous lakes that 
dot northern Indiana, furnishing delightful boating and excellent fish- 
ing. From Indianapolis to Chicago the "Monon" connects with all the 
roads croxRltig the state, and at Chicago with all the great trunk lines, 
making It one of the most desirable and direct routes for reaching all 



FRENCH LICK HOTEU, ON "mONON ROUTE," FRENCH LICK, INO. 

points in the west, north and northwest. The offices in this city are 
located at '2ri West Washinston street. Frank J. Beed, general passen- 
ger agent, is located at Chicago, and Robert P. Algeo, district passenger 
agent, Iins cimrge of the passenger traffic at this point. 

Lake Erie and Western Railroad, "Tiie Natural Gas Route," con- 
nects tiii.i city directly with all the important cities and towns situated 
In the fiimiiuH gas and oil belt of Indiana and Ohio, and with its 
numerous divisions make it an imiwrtant and popular line. The main 
line of the road extends from Peoria, 111., to Sandusky, Ohio, and from 
this city the road runs to Michigan City, crossing the main line at Tip- 
ton, connecting with all trains and furnishing a quick and popular 
route to all points east, west and north. The different divisions em- 
brace 884 miles, as follows: Main line, 41(i miles; Indianapolis and 
Michigan City division, 102 miles: Ft. Wayne and Cincinnati division, 
109 miles; Louisville division, 24 miles; Minster branch, 10 miles, and 
Northern Ohio Railway, 103 miles. It Is the popular line between 
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Peoria, Sandusky, Michigan City, Indianapolis, Connersville, Rushville 
and Ft. Wayne, making direct connections at these cities for all points 
in the country. At Bloomlngton it makes union depot connections with 
solid vestibuled limited trains for St. Louis, and at Peoria with the 
Burlington and Rock Island Routes for Council Bluffs, Omaha and Den- 
ver, also for St. Paul, Minneapolis and the Northwestern Territory, 
The notable resorts on the Lake Erie and Western are Lake Manitou, 
Pine Lake and Lake Michigan on the Michigan City division, and the 
Reservoir at Selina, Ohio, Put-In-Bay and other Lake Erie resorts on the 
main line. The general offices are located in the company's building 
on East Washington street, where the affairs of the road are directed. 
H. J. Rhein is general passenger agent; R. M. Case, assistant general 
passenger agent. The city passenger and ticket office is located ^t 28 
South Illinois street. 

The Indianapolis Southern Railway— The gratifying growth which 
Indianapolis has enjoyed during the last decade and the expansion 
of its commercial and industrial interests have been largely caused and 
certainly greatly aided by the railways which have been built from 
the city in every direction, giving to its merchants access to markets, 
both for supply and distribution all over the country. These railway 
facilities have greatly expanded during the decade, and even at the 
beginning of the twentieth century are being rapidly enlarged. One 
of the most important additions to the railway facilities to Indianapolis 
will be furnished by the Indianapolis Southern Railway when completed. 
This line of road will run from Indianapolis through the central and 
southwestern sections of Indiana to the Ohio river. The Indianapolis 
Southern will open up and give a short line to the great stone quarries 
in Washington, Monroe, Orange and Lawrence counties. It will also 
develop the vast coal fields in Dubois, Spencer, Greene and Sullivan 
counties, thus assuring the people of middle and northern Indiana, espe- 
cially Indianapolis, an abundance of the best quality of high-grade coal 
in the west. The company is an Indianapolis enterprise, and its man- 
agement is in the hands of substantial business men. 

Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton Railway operates from Indian- 
apolis to Cincinnati, a distance of 124 miles, and from Cincinnati to 
Toledo, 202 miles. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railway C'Big Four" 
system) operates several divisions from this city, reaching Cincinnati, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, Cleveland, Springfield, Columbus and Benton 
Harbor. 

Indianapolis, Decatur and Western Railway operates 153 miles be- 
tween Indianapolis and Decatur, 111., and with an extension of 32 miles 
to Springfield, 111. 
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The Pennsylvania Lines (P., C, C. & St. L.) have several divisions 
running out of this- city— Indianapolis to Louisville; to Chicago; to Co- 
lumbus, O.; to St. Louis, over the Vandalia line; to Vincennes. 

Vandalia Line (Terre Haute and Indianapolis Railroads operates 
from Indianapolis to St. Louis, via Terre'Haute; from Terre Haute to 
Peoria, and from Terre Haute to South Bend. 

Express Companies— The United States Express Company, Ameri- 
can E«press Company and the Adams Express Company have offices in 
this city and forward freight directly over their lines and through the 
agency of other lines throughout this and foreign countries. They also 
issue money orders and act as purchasing agents. 

Transfer and Storage Companies are well represented in Indian- 
apolis and are a necessary and valuable adjunct to its magnificent ship- 
ping facilities. 

Cold Storage Facilities— It has not Iteen generally linown that Indi- 
anapolis is provided with cold storage facilities unequaled by any other 
city in the interior of the country. It is an important factor in our com- 
merce? that perishable goods in transit or intended for distribution in the 
marliets of the middle west can be stored here to better advantage than 
elsewhere, and when this is made clear to the growers, shippers and 
handlers of the various classes of food products, tropical and semi- 
tropical fruits, etc., which find an extensive marliet in this section, it 
is doubtful if even our present cold storage capacity will be adequate 
to the demands upon it. 

The Indianapolis Cold Storage Company, the main storage plant 
in this city, is one of the largest and most complete in America. The 
building is of briclc, stone and steel, seven stories and basement. It 
contains within its fireproof walls nearly five acres of floor space; it 
is situated at the junction of the Union Railway traclis and Pennsyl- 
vania street, in the business center, in close proximity to the wholesale 
and commission merchants. Three railroad switches (two of which 
enter the building) give ample accommodation for twenty-five carloads 
of merchandise per day, and enable the company to receive and ship 
all perishable products within the building. Direct connection with six- 
teen lines of railroad, which comprise Indianapolis' great system, af- 
ford advantages of prompt distribution of produce that no other city 
can claim. The exterior walls of the building average thirty-six inches 
thick. The interior being insolated throughout in the most approved 
manner, perfect control is had over atmospheric conditions. The stor- 
age rooms are so arranged that the atmosphere of one can not permeate 
another. Articles are stored with respect to their peculiar odors, and 
a stable temperature is steadily maintained, proper attention being 
given to cleanliness and sanitary conditions of all rooms. Rooms de- 
voted to eggs, to fruits, and to delicate products, where an even tem- 
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perature is necessary, are provided with a brine circulating system, 
both direct and indirect, and by means of electric fans for the distri- 
bution of air a uniform temperature throughout the rooms is secured. 
There is a complete ventilating system, by which all foul air and gases 
are removed from any room in the building without changing the tem- 
perature. A system is also maintained for controlling the humidity of 
the atmosphere of all rooms, where desirable. The entire building is 
furnished with electric light; no other kind of light is permitted. There 
are six high-speed elevators, each capable of lifting four thousand 
pounds, two for each section of the building, which provide equal serv- 
ice and permit, a separate handling of articles of high odor. In every 
desirable or necessary adjunct, this immense plant affords to the grow- 
ers, shipjDerf and handlers of all classes of perishable products an in- 
stitution for safe, economical and advantageous storage and shipment 
of their good? unequaled in the United States. Interested parties who 
wish specia' information on this subject should address The Indian- 
apolis Cold Storage Company. 

Interurban Railways— The most noteworthy feature in connection 
with the development of transportation facilities in the United States 
is the rapid application of electricity as a motive power for rail- 
ways. This* is true not only with reference to traction railways in 
cities, for which purpose electric power has become almost universally 
used, but it has also come into large and steadily increasing use for the 
operation of railway lines between cities and villages all over the coun- 
try, and bids fair to cover all of the more thiclcly settled sections of the 
United States with a network of intercommunicating lines, which 
will be ot great benefit, not only for passenger travel, but also to a 
large extent for the handling of goods and merchandise. Indianapolis 
has' already secured valuable interurban connections of this kind, and 
in 1900 two of these interurban lines began operation, one being the 
Indianapolis and Greenfield line, between Indianapolis and Greenfield, 
sixteen and one-half miles east, while the other line is the Indianapolis, 
GreeuAvood and Franklin, extending south from Indianapolis to Green- 
wood, twelve miles, and from thence eight miles farther to Franklin. 
The most important interurban line is that of the Union Traction Com- 
pany, which connects Indianapolis with Anderson, Muncie, Blwood, 
Alexandria, Marion and other towns in the gas and oil belt. This com- 
pany has under construction other lines that will connect with impor- 
tant towns in the northern part of the state. An interurban road will 
soon be completed into the city from Martinsville; also, the line from 
Shelbyville. Franchises have been secured for several other important 
interurban lines, and from present indications Indianapolis will have 
electric railway communication with every important point within a 
radius of 100 miles. The franchises undex ^^\i\e\i XJsi^ia^ ^^s\qv3j^ VqX&x- 
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urban roads operate in Marion county, outside of Indianapolis, extend 
over fifty years, with a proviso tliat the fares shall not exceed 1.4 cents 
per mile. The distinction enjoyed by Indianapolis as a railway center 
is not only maintained but increased, and in lilse manner as it has been 
and still is one of the most important radiating points of lines of steam 
railways, so the city promises to be the focal center of the new electric 
railway systems which are being developed, and all of such roads in 
this section of. Indiana will prove more and more feeders to the com- 
mercial activity and material welfare of the Capital City of Indiana. 

Indianapolis, Greenwood and Franklin was the firs^. interurban line 
to reach Indianapolis. The cars entered the city over a ten-mile tracli 
from Greenwood, through Southport, on January 15, 1900. The big 
green cars, with their dazzling electric headlights, attracted much at- 
tention when they appeared on Washington street. The hourly service 
then established has been maintained since without interruption, half- 
hour cars being run on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. The line 
was well patronized from the start, and in the fall of 1900 an exten- 
sion of ten miles, through Whiteland to Franklin, was begun. This 
was not opened until June 0, 1901. Travel more than doubled with the 
opening of the extension. This road now operates eighteen miles of its 
own track and passes over two or three miles of tracks of the Indi- 
anapolis Street Railway. Its cars leave Indianapolis hourly from G a. 
m. till 11 (11:15 for the benefit of theater-goers) p. m., the first car 
leaving Franklin at 5:30 a. m., and making the run to this city in one 
hour and ten minutes. The line draws its patrons not only from the 
growing towns of Southport (300 inhabitants). Greenwood (1,500), 
Whiteland (350) and Franklin (4,000), but from all Johnson county be- 
side, as well as from eastern Morgan county, northern Brown and Bar- 
tholomew and northwestern Shelby. 

The Indianapolis and Eastern Traction Company— One of the most 
important interurban systems radiating from Indianapolis is the Indi- 
anapolis and Eastern Traction Company's lines. This system is the out- 
growth of the Indianapolis and Greenfield Rapid -Transit Company, 
which began operations June 19, 1900. The road connects Indianapolis 
with Knightstown, where the Soldiers' Orphans* Home is located, and 
passes through the towns of Cumberland, Philadelphia, Greenfield, 
Cleveland and Charlottesville. The section passed through is one of the 
richest in agricultural interests in the state. There are several special 
points of interest along this line— "The Old Swimmin' Hole," made fa- 
mous by James Whitcomb Riley, the Hoosier poet, is located near Green- 
field, an hour's ride from the city; Spring I^ake Park, a delightful resort, 
where boating and various amusements may be enjoyed, less than an 
hour's ride from the city; and the Soldiers' Orphans' Home, one of the 
state's greatest institutions, at Knightstown, the present terminal of the 
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line. The power station is located near Spring Lake Park, and is a 
model of perfection. The officers of the Eastern Traction Company are 
Frank Mans Fauvre, president; Medford B. Wilson, vice-president, and 
John W. Chipman, secretary and manager. The company at present 
owns and operates thirty miles of track and utilizes four miles in 
the city. Twelve up-to-date passenger coaches and combination freight 
and passenger cars are used in the service. An hourly service is main- 
tained between all points, cars leaving Indianapolis on the even hour. 

Union Traction Company of Indiana, as it exists today, was con- 
ceived nearly ten years ago. The Anderson Electric Street Railway 
Company was organized in 1892 by Messrs. Charles L. Henry, of Ander- 
son, and Philip Matler, of Marion, and acquired the old hOrse railway 
which had been operating in Anderson since 1887. In 1897 the property 
and franchises of the company were acquired by the Union Traction 
Company of Anderson, which was on June 28, 1899, consolidated with 
the Muncie, Anderson and Indianapolis Street Railway Company of 
Muncie, under the present name of the Union Traction Company of 
Indiana. The Muncie road was the successor of the Citizens' Railway 
Company, organized in 1892. Mr. George F. McCuUoch, who was sec- 
retary and general manager of the Muncie, Anderson and Indianapolis 
Company, became a director and treasurer of the Union Traction 
Company of Indiana. By the purchase of local lines in Marion and the 
construction of interurban lines the system was extended until it now 
includes 103 miles of track and serves a population of from 150,000 to 
175,000 people, not including the city of Indianapolis (175,000). The 
present officers are: President and general manager, George F. Mc- 
CuUoch: assistant to president and general manager, C. W. McGuire; 
vice-president, Philip Matler; secretary, J. A. Van Osdel; treasurer, W. 
C. Sampson. Of the total track, fiftj^-six miles are local lines in 
Marion, Muncie, Anderson and Elwood. The line from Anderson to 
Alexandria was opened January 1, 1898; from Alexandria to Summit- 
ville, July 6, 1898, and to Marion, August 8, 1898; from Alexandria to 
Elwood, June 2(), 1899; from Anderson to Muncie, October 1, 1900; from 
Anderson to Indianapolis, January 4, 1901. The fare charged on the 
interurban lines of the company is approximately one cent per mile, ex- 
cept that no single fare for any distance is less than five cents. Cars 
leave Indianapolis on the even hour. 

Broad Ripple Traction Company operates the line between Indi- 
anapolis and Broad Ripple, the most popular resort near Indianapolis. 
The line is nine miles in length, including four miles in the city. Broad 
Ripple Park, the terminal of the line, is located on White river, and 
affords the finest of boating facilities. A well-equipped boat house is 
maintained, where boats may be rented, and the steamer Sunshine 
plies regularly up and down the river from the park, carrying passen- 
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gers for a sinall sum. The park Is especially well fiimislied to afford i 
diversion to thoBe wlio visit It. On tlie groiiiida are two splendid dance 
pavilions that are well patronized throiighout tlie seaBon, bowling alleys, : 
a switi'hback and other amusement Ceuturee. A flrst-class restaurant J 
1b conducted in the park, and coucerta are given during the season, and * 
other entertainments! are presented for the benefit of the patrons of the , 
line. Tlie oHleers of the company are: John Warner, iiresident; B, B. ' 
Peck, treasnrer aiid tuanaKer, and J. D. Thomson, setTetary. I 

The Indianapolis, Shelbyvllle and Southeastern Traction Company ] 
was organized at Shelbyvllle and was incorporated under the laws of J 
Indiana on September 25. 1901, The general office of the company la 
at Shelbyvllle. The officers are: Ed. K. Adams, president; Albert De- 
Prez, vice-president; Thomas E. Goodrich, aecretnry: .Tohn R. Messick, 
treaanrer. The cousti'iiction of the mad waa commenced on October 25, 
1901. The road traverspB one of the best agricultural communities In "" 
Indiana, a territory that is celebrated for its fine farms and substantial 
improvements. The route of tliia road is over a private right of way 
from Rlielbyviltp to a point near New Bethel, a village eight miles east 
of Indianapolis, on the Michigan rood, 'brma New Bethel the tnter- 
urbnn is not built on the Michigan rond. hut along the wide, all fann 
fences and buddings having been moved hack by the company In ordra 
to acquire ample room without encroaching npcin the public highway. 
The constrnction and the ctiulpment of the roud is of an unnsual high 
order. The power house and the car barns are at Shelbyvllle, a sub- 
atation being nt New Bethel. The towns along the ronte are Fair- 
land, Ijondon, BriKikfleld in Shelby county, and Aeton, New Bethel, 
Five Points nnd Noi'wood in Marlon county. The road passes the Camp 
Acton Assemlily Pnrk on the west side, with a station at the entrance 
to the grounds Two picnic grouniis and a ball park will be established 
along the road. At Shelbyvllle are the Lithia Water Pompany's bath 
rooms and sanitarium anil a private sanitarium The first aim of this 
company Is the transportation of passengers. The line la twenty-six 
mllea In length, and the through ciira make the trip from Shelbyvllle 
to Indianapolis In forty five minutes, while the accommodation cars 
will carry passengers from Shelbyvllle to the corner of Washington 
and Illinois streets. Indianapolis, In an hour and fifteen minutes Com- 
bination cars and a freight car will also be placed in service The ex- 
tension of this line from Shelbyvllle to Greensburg and to Batesville 
Is now under way. franchises having been secured from all the Incorpo- 
rated towns on the ronte and from the several counties For pleasnre 
and plcturesquenesR there ts no interurban route in Indiana surpassed 
by the Rhelby^llk' and Tmllannpolis line 

IndianapoliB Street Railway Company— There Is no feature of de- 
veTonment that has had more to do with nrnmotlns' thic nrmrrtwH nnil 
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encouraging the growth of cities than the vast improvements that have 
been made in the methods and systems of urban and interurban trans- 
portation. The first street car line was built in this city in 1864, and 
from this grew the present magnificent system that reaches all parts of 
the city and the outlying parks and suburbs. The street railway sys- 
tem has been especially improved during recent years, as the result 
of the introduction of electricity, and this improvement had its culmina- 
tion in the organization on May 3, 1899, of the Indianapolis Street R^iil- 
way Company as a consolidation of the old Citizens' Railroad Company 
and the City Railway Company. The general offices occupy the fifth 
and sixth floors of the Claypool building, at the corner of Illinois and 
Washington streets, and the company own and operate the entire street 
car system of Indianapolis, the officers being Hugh J. McGowan, presi- 
dent and general manager; James M. Jones, first vice-president and as- 
sistant general manager; Dr. Henry Jameson, secretary, and W. F. Mil- 
holland, treasurer and assistant secretary. The company operate their 
lines upon the Westingbouse and General Electric systems and prose- 
cute the business under the most favorable conditions, having a capital 
stock of $5,0()(),000. The main power station is located on West Wash- 
ington and Brush streets, operating 125 miles of track, the lines includ- 
ing that on Illinois street and suburbs, North Indianapolis, East Tenth 
street, Columbia and Indiana avenues, Alabama street and (Jarfield 
Park, Union Station and Thirty-fourth street, College avenue and Union 
Station, Central avenue and suburbs. West Indianapolis and South East 
street, Shelby street and Haughville, Prospect and Blake streets, Penn- 
sylvania street. South Meridian street, Mt. Jackson and English avenue, 
Irvington, Stockyards and East Michigan street, Brightwood and Union 
Station. The company employs 1,200 men and pays $30,000 a year to 
the city, besides paying taxes on a valuation of $3,500,(X)0. The fare to 
any part of the city is fixed at five cents cash, six tickets for twenty-five 
cents and twenty-five tickets for a dollar with transfer to all lines. The 
company, with large resources, admirable equipment and able manage- 
ment, is giving Indianapolis a street car service that is fully representa- 
tive of the progress of the age and is as complete and thorough as any 
to be found in tlie entire country. 

The Belt Railroad and Stock Yard Company of Indianapolis was 

organized in 1877. The many advantages that Indianapolis possessed 
for the proper administration of a business of its character impressed 
those engaged in the live stock trade so forcibly that from the date of 
its organization the business conducted here has been exceedingly large 
and constantly growing. The geographical location of the yards has 
made this the most important point in the country for the unloading, 
watering and marketing of stock destined for New England and export 
slaughter. From November 12, 1877, to January 1, 1902, there have 
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sides, the shipper is assured of a prompt service in the handling of his 
shipments into the yards. Shippers and owners are furnished with sepa- 
rate pens for feeding, watering and resting their stock. All pens are en- 
tirely covered with composition gravel roofs, furnishing protection to 
stock from the storms of winter and the hot suns of summer, which is a 
very great saving to the shipper in the way of shrinkages in weights, and 
a great protection in all sorts of weather to buyers and sellers in their 
daily trade operations. This is a strictly cash market, and is noted the 
country over for its steady prices and the limited range of its fluctuations 
as compared with other markets. This company makes but one yardage 
charge during the entire time stock remains on the market. The only 
other source of revenue is the charge for feed, from which sources the 
revenue is derived to cover all expenses incident to the operation and 
maintenance of the yards, comprising construction and betterments, 
maintenance ot property, cost of hay, corn, oats, weighing of live 
stock, water- works system, taxes, insurance, fuel, gas electric light- 
ing, tools lost, stock yards cleaning, labor of a vast number of em- 
ployes; current expenses, such as attorneys* fees, books, stationery, 
printing, salaries of officers, agents and clerical force and of police and 
fire departments, interest on bonds and capital invested, all of which 
expenditure is incurred for the maintenance of this market, and ac- 
crues to the direct benefit of its patrons and shippers of live stock. 
The charges at these yards are lower than at any other yards in the 
west, there being no yardage charge on live stock in transit unloaded 
here and destined for other points. The unloading, yarding, watering, 
feeding and weighing of live stock Is done by the company's employes, 
relieving the shipper from all such care and responsibility. The com- 
mission salesmen and buyers on this market enjoy the reputation of 
being thoroughly reliable. There are between twenty and thirty firms 
located at the Union Stock Yards. 

Stock Yards Hotel— The Exchange hotel connected with the Union 
Stock Yards under its management offers every accommodation looking 
to the convenience and comfort of its patrons, at reasonable rates. The 
hotel has a first-class lunchroom in connection with it, which is kept 
open day and night. The ofllcers of the company are Sam B. Rauh, 
president; Julius A. Hanson, vice-president; H. C. Graybill, trafllc man- 
ager; John H. Holliday, secretary, and H. D. Lane, auditor. 

Horse and Mule Auction Barns— The horse and mule market at 
this point has shown a remarkable growth since the auction and sale 
barns were built, and over 250,000 horses and mules have changed 
hands on this market in that short time. Additional barns have been 
built to meet the rapidly increasing demands of this branch of the busi- 
ness of the Union Stock Yards. The facilities for stabling, moving 
and showing horses at this very attractive market are unsurpassed by 
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world. Shippers or 
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are abowo to the beet advantage. The membera of this compaoy 
are recognized as among the most expert horsemen in the western 
country and they enjoy the eonfidence and the intimate acquaintance of 
the leading owners, trainers and stockmen In all sections for utmost re- 
liability. The finest animals may be entrusted to their care with abso- 
lute confidence that the Interests of both seller and buyer will be fully 
protected. Auction sales are held on every Wednesday throughout the 
year and these sales are attended by buyers from all over the I'nited 
States. The ofBcers Of the company are W. B. Blair, president; W. W. 
Baker, vice-president, and Harry Luft, secretary. 




VIEW ON WHITE RIVEA AT BROAO RJPPLE. 




The Uotpl Is n necessary iustltutfon In any plaoe or settlement pre- 
senting any kluJ of iii'lian pretensions, and IndlaniipolLs, iiiiiong its 
first settlers, included a tuviTii-lieei)er, Hnwltliis liy niinie, who liiiilt a 
cabin from tiie iilmndiuit supply of logs wliich sunoundetl tbe site, 
and giive notice timt lie was prepared to furn[Nh cood entertiiinment 
for man or beiist. His monopoly did not Inat very long, for, in 1822, a 
year after he estahllslied business, Thomas Carter ereetiHl a liirjter hos- 
telry and fnrnlshed entertainment for imuiigrants, who at that time 
were coming In somewhat numerously, and who nei'ded a stopping- 
place until tiiey eonld bniid cabins of their own. Carter's tavern was 
also utilized for meetinga, and the first theatrical performance was held 
in it. The Bates House, which, until 1001, was recogulKed as one of 




the city's chief hostelries, was built in 1852. It served its purpose with 
distinction until IflOl, when it was lorn down to make room foi' tlie 
Claypool. The excellent hotel facilities of the city are of grt'at U\\\.tK>,.- 
ance to Its commercial prestige, and a\so to Byia^-a-iQ Vwe xwiaWNa-o- '0>'>-«-'^ 
has been attained by Indianapolis as a coa'je'Q.UoTi iVt^s- '^''^^ t«Axv^- 
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location of Indianapolis, its many urban attractions, its railroad facili- 
ties, and, above all, its superior hotel accommodations, have given to 
It the favor of many organizations, commercial, educational, profes- 
sional, religious, scientific, etc., as well as political organizations, which 
find in Indianapolis the greatest advantages as a meeting place for 
their state and national gatherings. No city is more favored in this 
way, an average of 400 or 500 of such meetings being held in the city 
every year. Among all the many factors that contribute to the pros- 
perity of Indianapolis, none is of stronger value than the superior qual- 
ity of the hotel facilities that are presented by the city. 

The Claypool, which is located on the old site of the Bates House, 
and was completed in 1902, is one of the finest hotels west of New York 
City and cost in excess of $1,250,000. The building was planned and 
bpllt under the supervision of Architect Franli M. Andrews. No hotel 
building in the world has so many features or possesses more beauties 
in architecture or decoration. The structure is absolutely fireproof, 
eight stories high with a roof garden. The hotel is under tlie manage- 
ment of the president of the Indiana Hotel Company, Henry W. Law- 
rence, one of the best linown and most practical liotel men in the 
country, who, in addition to this hotel, manages two other leading 
hotels of this city— the English and the Spencer House. 

The Denison— An Indianapolis liotel of exceptionally high reputa- 
tion is the Denison, located at Ohio and Pennsylvania streets, which 
has for the past twenty years enjoyed increasing popularity and the 
deserved approval of the traveling public. The Denison was opened 
in 1880, and March 25, 1001, passed under tlie management of the Deni- 
son Hotel Company: William F. Crist, president; George Fulwell, vice- 
president, and Dudley H. Jaclison, secretary and treasurer. The hotel 
is a six-story and l)asement structure, 200x200 feet in dimensions, con- 
taining 250 rooms, over one-half being en suite and with private baths, 
and all connected with a complete telephone system, the ofllce and cor- 
ridors, as well as the lobbies, reading and writing-rooms, being on the 
first floor; and there is also an excellent cafe, a grille-room and restau- 
rant upon the same floor. The spacious parlors are on the second floor. 
The house is equipped with all of the modern conveniences, and is 
conducted upon the European plan. It is held in high favor by tran- 
sient and permanent guests, the rooms being handsomely, attractively 
and comfortably furnished. The table is provided with all of the best 
that the marliet affords, both in necessaries and luxuries, and over 175 
trained attendants are employed to looli after the comfort of the guests 
of the house. The rates are from $1 to $4 per day. 

The Grand Hotel, at Illinois and Maryland streets, occupies the 
most central location possessed by any hotel in the city. It Is one of 
the leading hotels of Indianapolis and one of the finest in the entire 
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country, dating its inception back to the early fifties, when it was 
Isnown as the Mason House. In 1876 it was entirely remodeled and 
assumed its present name of the Grand Hotel, and two years ago the 
ownership was merged into the Grand Hotel Company, with $100,000 
capital, of which the Hon. Thomas Taggart is president, B. J, Ohmer 
vice-president and manager, and H. S. Ohmer, secretary and treasurer. 
The building is a six-story and basement structure, 200x200 feet in 
dimensions, with 250 rooms elegantly furnished, with steam heat, elec^ 
trie lighting, artificial and natural gas, etc. There is a large public 
dining-room, a private dining-room, a club-room, etc., while the office, 
lobby, reading and writing-rooms are on the first floor and the bar 
and billiard room in the basement. The house enjoys a very large and 
high-class patronage, its management and service are excellent, and 
the cuisine, under the supervision of a sljillful chef, is widely noted. 
The Hon. Thomas Taggart, president of the Hotel Company, was for 
several years mayor of Indianapolis, and is now manager of the great 
hotel at French Licli, Ind. E. J. and H. S. Ohmer are the sons of 
Nicholas Ohmor, who was formerly proprietor of the Union Depot 
Hotel and Restaurant for many years. They are prominently known 
throughout the country as experienced hotel men, and were for many 
years proprietors of all the eating-houses on the Rock Island road west 
of Kansas City. 

English Hotel— This hotel passed under the management of the 
English Hotel Company, which was organized March 6, 1901, by Henry 
W. liawrence when it was decided to build the Claypool hotel, Mr. 
Lawrence's object being to take care of the old patrons of the Bates 
House, that ho had so popularly managed and controlled. The owner 
of the building occupied by the hotel. Captain W. B. English, expended 
over $25,000 to renovate, decorate and make such changes required to 
transform it from a moderate priced to a first-class hotel. It is as 
nearly fireproof as it can l)e made. English Hotel has an ideal loca- 
tion in Monument Place, facing the great soldiers' and sailors' monu- 
ment. It contains 275 rooms, over half of which are provided with 
private baths, and it is conducted on the American and European plans. 
It is particularly adapted for the convenience of families. Rates, $1 per 
day and upward on the European plan; $2.50 and upward, Ameiican 
plan. 

The Imperial Hotel, established over a year ago, occupies a four- 
story and basement building, 200x100 feet, at Capitol avenue and Ohio 
street. The hotel is conducted on the American plan. 

Oneida Hotel, on Illinois street, opposite the Union station, was 
opened in 189G. It furnishes excellent accommodations at moderate 
rates, ranging from 50 cents to $1 for rooms. This house enjoys a 
large patronage and is always taxed to its full capacity. 
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The Spencer House— Widely famed and noted as one of the leading 
hotels In Indianapolla is the Spencer House, on IlIinolB street, opposite 
tbe Union Depot It was establlsbed forty years ago, and in 1889 
Mr. H. W. I>awrence became the proprietor. The building is a four- 
Btory and basement atruetnre. 200x200 feet in dimensions, the offlcd, 
lobby and dining-room, bar, etc., being on the first floor, the bouse con- 
taining 150 comfortably furnished and handsomely apiiointed guest 
rooms. The house was rebuilt and enlarged and newly furnished m 
1890, and is now equipped with all of the modern conveniences of a. 
flrst-class hotel. The house enjoys wide reputation for the superior 
quality of the fare and service it provides and is conducted on the 
American plan, the rates being $2, $2.50 and $3 per day. 

Other Hotels and Cafes— The city has many other hotels and res- 
taurants where lodgings and meals can be obtained at prices to suit the 
patrons. Among the more notable are the Occidental, the Htubblns, the 
Circle Park and the Iroquois (for men only), where the service is very 
good. 

The Bertha Ballard— This la one of the most unique and practical 
institutions of its kind in tbe country. It was founded originally In 
1800, and known as The Friends' Boarding Home for Girls, and was 
conducted as such until 1900, when W. H, Ballard, a prominent busl- 
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Dens mnn of this city, presented 
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L<>moriats by citizens Interested In this noble enter- 
wiae u charity, but rather the brondest kind of 
philanthropy, and in this respect no other institution Is conducted ex- 
actly like It In tlie country. 

Clubs and Social Organizations— ClnU life In Indianapolis has be- 
come to be one of Its most prominent and ititerestlnpr features. There 
are nearly 250 organizations and mlscelbineous societies representing 
club life. In the city. These embrace social, political, literary, musical, 
dramatic, athletic, driving clubs, etc. Some of the club houses In point 
of construction and equipment are the equal of the Hnest In the country 
and represent an Investment of many thousands of dollars, affording 
their members a variety of luxuries and delights not possible at bome. 




COLUMBIA cLue 
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INTERIOR COLUMBIA CLUB. 



Columbia Club— It might be matter for astonishment to become 
aware of what our inland Hoosler State has done, not only for her 
elstt'rs, but for the world at large. For out of this Judea have come 
prophi'ts to all people. Statesmen, poets, novelists, and artists, song 
uud stoi-y, and men to sit in the highest place of honor, have been sent 
out to tbe world from Indiana; and nowhere in the west Is there a 
peoric more athlrst for knowledge and beauty than in our flourishing 
western capltiil. Indiiiiiapolis. Out of this have grown clubs and clubs 
for the propapitiou of all interests— social, nrtlstlc, literary and po- 
litical. The Columbia Club was dedicated New Year's eve, December 
31, 1000, and is an organization which has grown out of these condi- 
tions. The features and functions of this club are so unliiue as to call 
attention to it all over the country. In all its acta and influences it 
foRti-i'K the principles of RcpnlilicanlKm. and yet Is never dominated by 
OKtii'nie pai'tisantihlp. Thi-ough the extended influence of the many 
strong men who are among Its luemhers. It is a potent factor In ail 
public iiupstlons of Indiana, and often in the politics of the country, 
Thei'e Is probably no club In this country which Is more widely known 
on account of events which have taken place within Its walls affecting 
large national political interests. Its meml>ershlp in iu no sense local, 
although It has nearly a thousand members in Indianapolis, Outside 
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of Indianapolis its members are chosen by invitation, from every 
county, important town and community in the state. Men who are 
go honored must be Republicans and representative in some distin- 
guished manner of the community in which they reside. As a business 
man's club it represents eminently a large portion of the leading men 
of affairs in Indiana. It is the foremost social club of Indianapolis 
and of the state, and the only social state club in this country. The 
club building is situated on Monument Place; it fronts the soldiers' and 
sailors' monument. The club's new building is one of the most attrac- 
tive and noticeable architectural ornaments of the city. Its architect 
was Frank M. Andrews. No comfort is laclsing. A principal provision 
to this end are the living rooms luxuriously furnished. The exterior is 
as fine an example of Italian Renaissance as is to be found in this 
country. Its solidity and beautiful proportions appeal to one at the first 
glance; a nearer view, revealing the details, shows the work of a mas- 
ter hand. 

Das Deutsche Haus, one of the finest German club houses in the 
country, is the result of a resolution passed by the Socialer Turnverein 
of Indianapolis in 181)1 to procure more commodious quarters. A build- 
ing association was founded and incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000, which was later increased to $1(>0,000. Before the building 
operations were begun it became evident that the time was propitious 
to build a club house of suflacient proportions to accommodate the 
Turnverein and other German literary, musical and dramatic societies. 
The first official meeting of the stock association was held in January, 
1892. Real estate was purchased in the same year, 135x203 feet, at the 
corner of New Jersey and Michigan streets* Ground was broken in 
the summer of 1803 and the first of the buildings, the eastern half, 
was dedicated on Washington's birthday, 1894. The balance of the real 
estate, now comprising a fourth of a block, was purchased in 1896. In 
1897 the building on the corner was begun and completion of the im- 
provements were celebrated by a three-days' festival in June, 1898. In 
pursuance of the plan of the builders, Der I>eutsche Klub, a social 
club, was organized upon completion of the first building. Der Musik- 
verein was founded in October, 1897, and in 1899 these two clubs were 
merged under the name of Der Deutsche Klub and Musikverein of Indi- 
anapolis. The membership of the "Das Deutsche Haus" is about 1,100 
from among the best known families in the city. Notable features of 
the club are the Sunday-school, a girls' industrial school and kinder- 
garten that are maintained by individual effort. A series of choral 
and orchestral concerts during the winter, and band concerts in the 
garden, weekly, during the summer months are special attractions. 
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SOUTH SIDE TURNVEHEIN. 



The South S de Turnverein is located oa Prosper street In one of 
th m t sul t>t Dti 1 tub buildings in tills city. It is n luODument to 
tb gv a (1 self s icrilico of Henry Victor, one of tlie best-ltnown 

a d most libe al aiid energetic German cltlzeos of this oity. The his- 
tor of this tuuizut'on Is uniiiue in the annala of similar organiaa- 
t o s in this ount It was established In 1893 with a membership 

of I ut 00 I ut oi\ ing to a lack of Interest the membersiilp decreased 
to abo t twe t of tlie original members in 1804, when Mr. Victor, who 
hlbe a enle from the founding of the society, was selected as 
its executive ofHcer. His election Inspired new confidence and to hl)i 
aid the sturdy Gerniiius flocked. He established a physical training 
school second to none in the city with about 500 pupils under the direc- 
tion of one of the ablest physical directors In the country. Up to this 
time the society rented Its quarters. In 1899 he suggested the idea oi 
building u permanent home and soon tiiereafter tlie club was notified 
to vacate its quarters in Phoenix garden. This brought the matter to 
a focus, and with but $400 in the treasury Mr. Victor determined to 
build. With misgivings on the part of many Of the m.'mbers he lie- 
gan the great undertaking that has since given the southside its beauti- 
ful building costing In excess of ^-W^.OOO, and on Decemljer 2, 1900, ihe 
society celebrated its eighth anniversary In Its own howe and on ,Tanu- 
ary 20, 1901, It was publicly dedicated with all prominent German or- 
gnnlsatioaa portlclpatlng in the celebration. 
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The Independent Turnve rein— This society was organized Januor; 
1, 1879, by ji number of former mfmbers of Ibe ludlaiiapolis Sodill 
TurnvereLn, and began operations in the Moziirt Hall. By the aid of a 
self-sacriflclng and enthusiaRtic membership ihe new society prospered 
from the day of Its or);anlzatlon. As early as 1884 [t became apparent 
that the socit-ty needed new (inarters, airangcd specially for Its own 
purposes, and to aid this iwrjKise, tlie Turner Hall Stock Association 
was foi'med on July 20. 18S4. This assoclatloD purchased the property 
of the Third Presliyterian Church, hiter Tabernacle, at the ('oriier of 
Ohio and Illinois streets. The building's were remodeled for the reijuirfr- 




INDtPENOENT TUflNVEREIM, 

ments of the society, and on February 3. 188S. tbe Independent Tum- 
icrein tooli possession of its new liomi'. In 1R.S.S the lot adjoining tbe 
hall proper was purchased. This wnn uwil as a suninu'r gaiilen for 
a number of years, and iti 1807 an addition was Imllt upon it connect- 
ing it with tlie niiiin hall. Four bowliiiK iilleyfi. which are counted 
among the most perfect In the west: a meeting room aiiil tlie society's 
"Knelpe" occupy tills addition. The older piii-t of tlie Imildiiif; was re- 
built In 1808 and the completed structure was dedicated with a gi-and 
Kommera, in which all the leading German societies of the city partici- 
pated. It Is one of the substantial contributions to the club att:MtK<i- 
tnre of the city. 
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AND MANUAL TRAININQ HIQH SCHOOL. 



The Boys* Club is located at the corner of Madison ii venue itnd Me- 
rlUiiiii stfeet. It is conducted by the Boys' Club Association that was 
orf.-uiilm'd for the purpose of supplying needy boys with assistance aud 
sun'oiindiiig them with such Influences as would tend to make xelt- 
recippctini; and self -supporting men of them. The club maintains a 
free readlne-i-oom. baths and icymnnslum and is open to boys from ten 
to twenty years of age. 

Indianapolis Maennerchor waB organized In 1854 and Is one of the 
oldeKt and most influential German orsanizations in this city. It has 
given In concerts and in courses of instruction the best woi'kB of Ger- 
man composers, and it has been potent In developing the love for 
music in this community. Its memberahlp Is composed of active mem- 
bers who are musicians or students, and others to whom the social 
features of the organization appeal. It Is comfortably housed In the 
MaenniTchor building in East Washington street. It Is aumptuously 
furnished and is fitted with all of the conveniences necessary to modern 
club life. 

The Indianapolis Propylaeum was incorporated June 6, 1888, for 
the purpose of promoting and encouraging literary and sclentlflc en- 
deavors, also for erecting and maintaining a suitable building that 
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would provide a center of higher culture for the public, and particularly 
for the women of Indianapolis. The organization of the Propylaeum 
was due to the suggestion of Mrs. May Wright Sewall. The member- 
ship of the organization is composed exclusively of women. The lead- 
ing organizations of the city, both those composed of women only, and 
those composed of both men and women, find in the Propylaeum suit- 
able quarters for their meetings. The building which is owned by the 
association is striliing in appearance, of modem Romanesque architec- 
ture, and constructed of oolitic limestone, brick and iron. The location 
is beautiful, fronting upon the grounds of the Institution for the Blind. 
The building is handsomely furnished throughout with exceptional 
facilities and convenient accommodations for club meetings, banquets, 
lectures, public and private receptions, concerts, art exhibits, and, in 
general, for all social, literary, musical and other gatherings for which 
private houses are too small and public halls too large, too Inconvenient 
or for various reasons unattractive. 

The Dramatic Club, which was incorporated in 1891, is the out- 
growth of an organization of young ladies formed to give dramatic 
performances. The first play given by the club was at the Propylaeum, 
where it still continues to hold its meetings. While the prime object 
of the club is to entertain its members and friends, it has been instru- 
mental in arousing thought and intellectual interest in the art of acting. 
Plays of remarl^able dramatic power as well as of fine literary merit 
have boon written by some of its members, notable among which are 
the productions of Mrs. Margaret Butler Snow, Miss Louise Garrard, 
Miss Susan Van Valkenburg and Newton Booth Tarkington. In the 
years of its existence the club has more than fulfilled the expectations 
of its founders, and has proved to be a public benefactor. Its plays 
have often been repeated for charity. 

Art Association of Indianapolis was organized May 7, 1883, and in- 
corporated on October 11, 1883. The object of the organization is the 
cultivation and advancement of art, and the establishment of a perma- 
nent art museum in this city. To this end it gives exhibitions, provides 
lectures and purchases works of art; only one year since its organiza- 
tion has it failed to hold an annual exhibition. The assembly hall of 
the Propylaeum has been used as the art gallery of the association 
until 1901. In May, 1895, the Art Association received substantial rec- 
ognition in the will of John Herron, who bequeathed to it over $200,000 
to be used in the erection of a museum. Owing to a contest of the will 
by the relatives of Mr. Herron the payment was delayed until the es- 
tate could be converted into cash. A large amount has since been 
turned over to the association, and in 1901 the present site and build- 
Ins" of the John Herron Art Institute on Sixteenth, between Pennsyl- 
vania street and Talbott avenue, was \>\3Lte\ia§ye^, ^\i«fe ^'dc^'^^^ \33l 
painting, drnwing, modeling and wood car^Vng ax^ m'a.VKiXa.Vsi'^. 
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Indiana State Fair, which la held In Indianapolis in the fall ot encb 
year, Is the great event that attracts thousands of Indianians with tlielr 
fiimllles to the Hoosler capital. It Is tUe annual exhibition of progress 
In agriculture, horticulture, stock raising and the various departments 
of husbandry. The first state fair was held In ludlanapolls beginning 
October 20, 1S52. In the earlier years of the State l''air energy -was 
directed to building up public interest In the enterprise. For two years 
the fair was held at various points In the state. In 1S5,^ the second 
state fair was held ut Lafayette. Horace Greeley delivered a speech 
which was made one of the clilef attractions, his subject being, "What 
the Sister Arts Teach as to Farming." In 1834 the state fair was held 
at Madison. The expenses of the fair that year amounted to $<i,309.62, 
and the receipts were ?7,4M.T7. In 1855 tbe fair came back to Indi- 
nnapolls, where it continued to be held for four years. Up to 185(i 
the state board confined competition at the fair among esblbltors to 
those living In Indiana, but at the fair that year people of other states 
were invited to seud in exhibits. The fair that year continued through 
three days, and the premium list Included money prizes, silverware and 
cutlery, amounting in all to $0,000. During these years the fair was 
paying a substaiitlal prolit. The receipts In 185(i were ?3,586 more than 
In 1855, and .$10,700 more than in 1854. On Thursday of fair week, in 
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1856, there were 30,000 people on the grounds. The fair became a wan- 
derer over the state again In 1859, the exhibit that year being held at 
New Albany, when the profits were between $300 and $400. In the 
spring of 1800, when the cloud of the civil war was over the country, 
the State Board of Agriculture embarked in what was regarded as a 
daring undertaking— the buying of a fair grounds of its own. With the 
aid of the railroads centering at Indianapolis, the plan was carried out. 
The property was what was then known as Camp Morton, The tract 
comprised thirty-eight acres. The railroads paid $400 an acre for thirty 
acres, and the state board bought the other eight acres and also voted 
$14,000 for improvements. But the next year the strife of war cast a 
gloom over the career of the state fair. Soldiers were camping on the 
grounds, and no fair could be held that year. The misfortunes of the 
war followed the fair through two more years, 18(52 and 1863, when the 
fair was held and lost money. In 1864 the autumn exhibition was' held 
again and showed a little improvement In a financial way. In 1865 the 
fair left its permanent grounds and went to Fort Wayne again, with 
the hope of increasing public Interest in it, and for the further reason 
that cities out in the state thought Indianapolis was deriving more 
than its share of benefits from the fair. In 1866 an exhibition was held 
at Indianapolis, and in 1867 the fair occurred at Terre Haute. In 1868 
the fair came back to Indianapolis to wander over the state no more, 
and from that year to this the state board has pursued its work every 
year without interruptions and with varying fortunes. The fortunes 
have been most favorable. Year after year the growth of Indianapolis 
w^as in the direction of the state fair grounds, and, in November, 
1892, so valuable had the ground become, the state board sold it for 
$275,000. The old fair grounds is now occupied by a district of hand- 
some homes. The year 1893 was a busy one in the history of the State 
Board of Agriculture. With money in its treasury and faith in its 
future, it acquired a tract of 214 acres five miles northeast of the cen- 
ter of the city, for which it paid $300 per acre and spent over $150,000 
in improvements. The total value of the buildings and grounds now 
are in excess of $300,000. 

The Race Track, located on the state fair grounds, Is one of the 
best in the country. The track and its accessories are of ideal con- 
struction and consists of a mile track with a half-mile within It for 
training purposes and for the purpose of expediting races while they 
are in progress on the main track. The stabling, blue grass, water, 
shaded drives, etc., are exceptionally fine. During the season over 250 
of the finest bred racing animals in the country are trained here. 

Limited Gun Club— This club maintains an exceptionally well- 

equipped club house and trap shooters' park northeast of the city near 

the fair grounds. It is one of tYie most, tamo\x^ cV\\)o^ Ql VYv^ ^Vcvd In 
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the country. Amonp: its members it numbers some of the most expert 
trap and live-bird shots in the world. Notable among these are E. H. 
Tripp, who was a member of the All-American team that defeated 
every European team with v»^hieh it contested; Dr. O. I^. Britton, who 
was hi^h gun at the American Target Handicap held in Madison 
Square Garden, New York, 10()2, and George C. Beck, a veteran, who at 
one time held the world's championship as live-bird shot. 

Places of Amusement— These consist of four theaters. English 
Opera House is devoted to the production of high-class productions, 
Grand Opera House to fashionable vaudeville. Park theater a popular- 
priced house, and the Empire theater which is devoted to burlesque 
and vaudeville. For summer amusements the principal one is Fair- 
bank, situated on North Illinois street north of Fall creek. It is one 
of the most bo<autiful gardens in the United States and in the season 
concerts by notable bands and orchestras are given and other forms of 
entertainment and amusement presented. 

The Indianapolis Local Council of Women— This organization is a 
result of a suggestion made by Mrs. May Wright Sew^all at a meeting cf 
the stockholders of the Indianapolis Propylaeum, May 11, 1891. A per- 
manent organization, however, was not effected imtil February 1, 1892. 
There are now over fifty affiliated societies represented in the Council. 
The purpose of the organization is to bring together women engaged in 
various lines of work, and to give their united influence to general 
lines upon which all can agree. The Council has demonstrated that 
it can accomplish enterprises far beyond the power of any single so- 
ciety. It has impressed its influence on the political as well as the social 
life of the city and state to such a degree that some of the most whole- 
some laws now on our statute books are the results of Its efforts. The 
meetings of the Council are held monthly, w^hen papers are read by 
some notable person on subjects of general interest, followed by gen- 
eral discussion. 

The Indianapolis Board of Trade is the outgrowth of the Chambep 
of Commerce, organized in 1S()4, for the purpose of promoting the com- 
mercial, financial, industrial and other interests of the city of Indi- 
dianapolis; to secure uniformity in commercial usages and customs; to 
facilitate business intercourse; to promote commercial ethics and to 
adjust ditt'erences and disputes. Among those who were Instrumental 
in its organization were Dr. T. B. Elliott, the first president; Fred P. 
Rush and .1. Barnard, the first secretary. The present handsome build- 
ing, which is owned and occupied by the Board of Trade, was erected 
by the Chanil)er of Commerce Company, in 1873. The present mem- 
bership consists of more than 500 of the most prominent and enterpris- 
in^ Inisiiwss and professional men of Indianapolis. It is in every sense 
of the word, strictly a business orgamv/aUow, awOi \\,\i«L^^\^\^<^ ^^^^- 
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erfnl InGiience iu sliaplng- the 
rlnl growth of tbe fiitj-. It 
was through the iDstnimentallty 
of the Bonrd of Trade that the 
Dew city charter was obtained, 
the hoard, having originated the 
resolutions petit! on lufc the legis- 
lature to grant the Gaioe. It la 
the headi]uarters of the grain 
trade of this locality, and the sec- 
retar* of the hoard keeps a rec 
Old of all local receipts and Bhip- 
mints nhich are re(ei\ed daily 
throuch the courtesy of the 
igentH of the luriouH railroad*! 
Lentpriug here Tacoh W '^mith 
the present secretary elected In 
18^1 has 3er\ ed continuously 
e\e! since H a capalile ofllclent 
* <^^l "^'l xialnitaKIng- olScer 

J^ The Connnercial Club waa 

n[^P orgmiZE'd In January 1890 by 
jIb' tne t^ he^en husiness and pro- 

fess onal men of Indianapolis 
thf men herihip of which m 
ircnsed within a month to neaily 
1 tl cu-iand its u imi dies uot 
fully ii dicate the club h purpose 
which is not commerci il m a 
t-inse of deiotlon to trade Inter 
ests Itut Is broadly stated to 
make the Indiana capital a bet 
tpr place to live in Among the 
n ork to w bich the club has 
tl Hcnrint, of a new citi chartei the Inaiigu 
of st t improvements and of sewerage the pro- 
t oi and of the luireislti of Indianapolis the 
d I etc In a word the tlub s Hccfimpliah 
th URht for the bettermi nt of the community has 
il f 1 k of CO optratiou W ith a \ lew to perma 
f p I lie spirit an eight storv stoue-fMnt building 
th 1 I at thi, southwest toruer of Meiidian and • 
h m It lias over 1100 n 
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ship, wliicli em- 
brncps some if 
tlie most high 
ly h'lnorod and 
poimlur mtii m the Republican pirt^ 

The Indiana Club was organlzpd this, vear by prominent Democrats 
of tlie clti and state for the imrpoBe of advancing the Interests of tbelr 
Iiolltlnl organl/ation In local stite and national affairs. 

The Canoe Club maintains a spUndidly equipped club house In 
Itlvdhkli park on tlie east bank of M hlti river. It has a membw- 
shlp of alxrnt 300 business and piofesalonal men, who enjoy boating 
and i,'i^<^ oncoiirngeuient to a<|iiatk sports. Beside the dub house Its 
iiienibcrs own uuniei'ouH steam and electric launches, canoes and otbN 
iinitt. ivliifh iire cared for in a well-appointed lioathouse. A toboggan 
slide Is one of the Interesting amusement features of the club. 

The Aquatic Club has a t-ommodlously furnished boathouse at 
Broad Ripple on the beautiful expanse of water In this popular resort 
It Is maintained for the purpose, as Its name implies, for the encour- 
agement of aquatic sports, and has a membership of about 200 well- 
known citlKcns. 

The Country Club is one of the most prominent social club8_ of this 
cK.v. It hiis a handsome liome aliout four miles north of tbe city, near 
Fairvlew park, overlooking the canal. 

The Americus Club is a social club maintained by tbe prominent 
Jewish citlaens of this city, its club house Is located on North Ala- 
I bama street. 

Other Club and Society Buildings— Among other notable club and 
soclPty bulldluga are the Soottisli Tt\le tattM\QS oq S^m.!^ "e-eKOKuVsMila. 
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street, the Blks' Club building on Eaet Marylaod street. Masonlt! Temple 
OD tbe corner of WashluKton street and t'jiiiltol avenue, tbe University 
club on Nortl) Meridian street, and tlie Odd Fellows Temple, corner of 
Pennsylvania and Washington streets. 

Flats— The first pretentious flat built In this city was tlie Hl.i- 
cherne, which was erected by Gen. Lew Wallace in 1895. It is one 
of the most imposing and Interesting structures in Indianapolis. It is 
located on tbe northwest corner of Meridian and Vermont streets in 
one of the most faahlonaWe (luarters of the city. Its completion gave 
an Impetus to the erection of flat buildings and this city now has many 
magniflcent structures of this character. 
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The Btreeta and IjIkIi^^hh of liilhn ;^]1h hail linulh Ueeii stnked 
r by tlie 8un e^ or wbentliefi'W iei|ie iloli 1 (.atliered herp at this 
tntiryo capital of tlie st'ite l)eiraii to Ixik irouiiil and make eoiiie 
IttngemeiitB for the education of the (hlllrfti \t that time there 
> protislon for pul lie or free sthools and the onh mesni for 
nation were Ij prliate or siibsirljitk n isihoola Fhe first hullJIug 
roted to education In the ill-v w is eieit d at the InteiH tlon of 
mtnckr avenue and '^ ashlnjcltn in d 111 noH ntre ts 1 rom that lit 
t b^nuJUK Ilia developed the t-ieit il o 1 tiAstem of iQdijnupuliH 
tblcb has made the Indhiia ca\ IttI lake h ;,h nmk In eilucatljnal mat 
1 among the eltlea of the louiitrv The matuUJeeiitly endowed 
I'bcliODl fund of the ttate of Indiana ai d the open handi-d liberality of 
e people of Indlanapohs ha\ e united m I ullding up the present great 
) school skstem Just nhen Inll^nipclls lirit lieirau to feel the 
B of the letlslatiou In f nor of frc'e s hoola it received a severe 
etback by an adverse deilslcn of the supreme court It wm just 
(BerRinn from the fir« crude efforts to est bllah free schools and was 
Metttag on a blt,her pliue viheu this decision c iiue di i led schools 
^-Vere beiuj; e'itjhlished In diff rent pirtii of the city and the old semi 

faory w herein many of the youth In the early d ys of the cItT had 
, i|t»een prejartd for college hud 1 on cl int,cii into a hith school uudCT 
j-Silie Jurisdiction of the citi H lo was I right ind tie ^oung city 
f Wsa buoyant with espectations jf the fiiti re of tbf new school si stem 
j.when the courts decided that tlie taxation inoyUied foi by the ligi-- 

I' iBture was ill«%al, and tbe schools were compelled to depend foi then 
maintenance on what was received from the general school fond In 
'consetiueuce of thfa decision the schools Innj-ulaheri for acme ^enis but 
:«fter awhile a brighter day dawned, and once again the people were 
^permitted to tas laeniaelyes to maintain schools for the general edui a 
"tlon of their children. From that day the priigreBs has Iwin steady 
■and rapid. The city has been fovtunate In its selection of lliose chosen 
k to have general manacpnipnt and coiitfol of thlw va^'ai \\\\s\^.-.^ '-VNt 
I Idea has Jweu steadily before them, and tV\flt waa \o \itWv& ft>.>- w.\\w*3 
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ample provision to accommodate all the children. For the school year 
of 1001 the number of school children enrolled in the city was 27,334. 
Under the law all persons between the ages of six and twenty-one years 
are entitled to school privileges. During the school year of 1901 there 
belonged to the schools 22,832. The average daily attendance during 
the year was 21,377. The school year opens in September and clo-es 
in June. The number registered for the year was 34,745. The schools 
are imder the management of a board of five school commissioners, 
who are elected by the people. The system embraces fifty-eight graded 
schools and two high schools. The direct management of the schools 
is under the management of a superintendent and two assistants. Spe- 
cial branches, such as German, drawing, music, penmanship and phys- 
ical culture, are imder the charge of a supervisor; of these there are 
six and five special teachers in the manual training depai-tment of the 
elementary schools. Six hundred teachers are employed in the ele- 
mentary schools and al)out 100 in the high schools. The amount paid 
the teachers for the year 1901 was $441,(>96.S7; the total cost of the 
schools for 1901 was $829,106.28. The school system embraces a course 
of studies extending over twelve years, or twenty-four half years. In 
the high schools the course of study covers four years and students 
graduating are admitted to the leading universities of the country on 
their certificates. 

Other Schools— The eflaciency and number of schools which Indi- 
anapolis possesses in addition to those belonging to the public school 
system is also a matter of pride and importance. Several schools of 
music are conducted where pupils are brought by eminent instructors 
to the highest degree of slvill and knowledge to which they are capable. 
In the Herron Art Institute painting, slietching, pen-drawing and 
modeling are taught by capable artists. This school is maintained and 
controlled by an association of lil)eral citizens. The schools which are 
connected with the Catholic churches are popular and attended by 
many pupils from distant parts of the country, notably St. John's and 
St. !Mary's academies. The Kniclierbacker Hall, diocesan school for girls 
and Girls' Classical School, are also high-class academies, and there 
are other schools of elocution, of stenogi'aphy, telegraphy, business col- 
leges and others in great number. For literary culture the people of 
Indianapolis have the advantage of two large and several small but 
very valuable lil)raries. 

The Manual Training High School, occupying the block bounded 
by South Meridian, Garden, Merrill streets and Madison avenue, is 
one of the largest and most thoroughly equipped institutions of its kind 
in this country. The history of manual training in Indianapolis schools 
heffiin vr\t\i the year 1889, when a course in wood-working and me- 
chanlcal drawing was opened at H\g\i ^c\ioo\ ^^^o. \. T>afc uwoi^rous 
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applicatloiiH for fltlitilsslon to thin depnrtment soon proved the popu- 
larity of a course of tliis imtiiit' in the high si-liool currlculuiii, and the 
Bcliool board of 181*1 toiitfived the ide« of the estaWishuieiit of a school 
In which special attention should lie paid to manual training. The city 
council sancttoned the establishnient of such an institution, and levied 
a special tax of five cents per hundred dollars for its erection and 
maintenance. (.'onsei[uently ground was purchased In 1892 and the 
building he^un. costing $1115,000. In March. 1894. The school was 
opened Feln-uiiry 18. 1895. with 52G pupils. It has steadily grown until 
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It now has an I'tirolliut'iit of 1.400 jiupils, forty-one teachers und four- 
teen iiaaistniits. Thi> currii-uluiii of tlie school Includes a I'egular liigli 
school course and ii course in niiH'haiiic and domeatic arts. The latter 
consists of wooil-woi'liiiig. foi'jting. foundry work, piittei'ii niaUinit, ma- 
chine fihoj) priictici' and inedianical drawing, for the Iwys; cooklug, sew- 
ing, hygiene and home nursing, for the girls. Further, coursps In ste- 
nography, typewriting and Ijooli keeping. 

The State Library was stavte<l noon after Indiana became a state. 
but for several years it met witii init little encoiiiagement from the 
legislature, iind throut-li ciirch'ssiiess and neglect many of Its moat valu- 
able books wei-e lost or deatroyeil. Within ttie Iftat tft-fl ■^e».x%,\ifi.-«ie^'iit, 
the iegislature haa been much more UV)e«i\ Xn t\K"tt\»\v'ai* -ouskm. ^'s 
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the purchase of new books and caring for the library. The library oc- 
cupies several elegantly appointed rooms in the state-house, and ample 
uccommodations are provided for those who desire to consult the works 
contained therein. It has been unfortunate that the position of state 
librarian was for many years made a political matter, the librarian 
being elected by the legislature, thus making frequent changes. The 
authorities of the state have at last been brought to recognize that 
competent librarians are very scarce, and that when one is obtained It 
is much better to hold on to that one than to change because of political 




preferences. The lihrary eoiiliiins 32,-")C4 volumes and a large number 
of pamplilets. 

Public Library is of niucli more recent origin than the state library, 
and has already reached projiortlons wiik-h make it oue of the best 
lu the west It was established in IHTi! under the authority of the 
school commissioners. It occupies a handsome stone building erected 
for its use hy the ulty. It has connected with it a reading-room for 
consulting the books, and for tlie use of those who desire to read the 
papers and periodicals kept tliei'c for tliat purpose. The reading-room 
Is well lighted and ventilated, and is kept open from 9 a. m. until 
10 p, m. on each day of the week. Any citfKen Is entitled to withdraw 
booka from the library for home readUis. T\\fe vcVioVe iv. under the con- 
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trol of the board of school commissioners. Sub-libraries wore estab- 
lished the latter part of 189G iu various parts of the city, each being 
supplied with about 1,000 volumes, and the newspaper and magazine 
and reading-room accommodations. Beside these there are six delivery 
stations where books are delivered to and received from the patrons or 
the library. There are over 90,000 volumes in the library and 0,000 pam- 
phlets. Additions are made monthly by the purchase of new boolss, 
about $6,000 being expended annually for this purpose. 

Agricultural Library of the state board of agriculture, located in 
the State-house, contains about 1,200 volumes. 

Law Library of the Indianapolis bar association, established in 
1880, contains about 4,000 volumes. It is located in the Marion county 
court-house. 

Marion County Library, located in the court-house, was established 
in 1844, and contains about 5,200 volumes. It is open on Saturdays. 

State Law Library, which was separated from the state library in 
1807, contains 40,000 volumes. It is located in the state-house. 

Indianapolis Bar Association Library, in the Marion county court- 
house, contains over 8,000 volumes and was established in 1880. 

Horticultural Library, of the State Horticultural Society, in the 
state-house, contains over 500 volumes. 

Other Libraries are Butler University library, at Irvington; the St. 
Aloysius, St. Cecilia, Y. M. C. A., Law School library and excellent spe- 
cial libraries in the different medical colleges. 

University of Indianapolis— Realizing the desirability of a union 
of the divers educational institutions of the city, conferences with that 
end in view were begun during the month of February, 1896. Repre- 
sentatives from Butler College, the Medical College of Indiana, the In- 
diana Law School, and the Indiana Dental College, together with others 
prominent in mercantile, educational and professional circles, consti- 
tuted themselves an advisory committee for the furtherance of the 
project. Public sentiment was never more unanimous regarding a pub- 
* lie worlv. Pulpit and press joined in commendation; men of all creeds 
and nationalities assisted in the organization, and in six weeks from 
the date of the tirst meeting held the University of Indianapolis was 
an accomplished fact. It is expected in the near future to purchase 
grounds for a centralization of buildings. Until this is done, the four 
existing departments will continue to occupy their present quarters. 
The university will open the session of 1902-3 with over 1,000 students. 
The mutual aid and support that each department will give the others 
can not fail to be a source of benefit to all. And the existing depart- 
ments are but a nucleus. Departments of music, art, pharmacy, tech- 
no\ogy, engineering, pedagogy, etc., will follow as a natural sequence 
of what baa gone before. The UniversMy ot \\i^V«LViac^o\\a will eventu- 
MlJy become one ot the great centers ot \esLTi\\xvs Vw \X\fe e,««Jcc^ «Xa\5s^. 
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Butler College (Department of Liberal Arts, University of Indian- 
apolis)— In January, 1850, an institution under the name of tlie North- 
western Cliristian University began a corporate existence in the city 
of Indianapolis. Its charter was catholic and broad and had been ob- 
tained under the auspices of the Christian churches of the state. Its 
history has been in many respects a repetition of that of many predeces- 
sors in the educational field. Growth has been slow and disappoint- 
ments have been not a few; At the same time it has been blessed 
with more than ordinary fortune and has had its friends loyal and 
generous. It was started in corporate capacity as a stocli company 
with seventj^-five tliousand dollars as subscribed stocli. During the 
nearly half century of its existence this lias increased to two hundred 
and fifty thousand. Its worlv and its success have been more than 
commensurate with the support accorded it in benefactions. Hundreds 
of students have graduated from its halls and several thousand others 
have pursued partial courses of study with its faculty. The financial 
resources of the institution, through fortuitous circumstances and the 
prudence of the management, have increased to nearly double the stock 
subscribed. In 1877, on account of the peculiar beneficence of Ovid 
Butler, the original title was changed and the corporate name since 
then has been "Butler University," until the recent organization of the 
University of Indianapolis, when it adopted the new title. The change 
of title does not betolcen any change of policy, rather does it emphasize 
the si)irit whicli in all the past has dominattK.1 its work. The salient 
features of its educational policy may be summed up thus: It has 
stood from its inception for the ]>r()adest culture to all who have de- 
sired it. There has been no discrimination against any on account of 
sex or color. It has believed, it still believes, that. the atmosphere in 
which the broadest culture is to be realized is one which is distinctly 
Christian. It was the first institution in the world of collegiate grade 
which opened its doors to women on exactly equal terms with those 
offered to men. It is bound by its charter "to teach and inculcate the 
Christian faith and (Christian morality as taught in the sacred scrip- 
tures." Lastly, in an age which has seen many institutions swept 
away by a desire for notoriety, which has seen schools, meagerly 
equipped, advertising their ability to develop specialists, it has not 
failed to realize the truth that "specialization" in any true sense of the 
term must rest upon a substantial and broadly-laid basis of knowledge. 
It has never claimed ability to take students fresh from the graded 
schools or from the secondary' schools and make specialists of them in 
a few brief years. It has discountenanced the idea that crude youth 
is best fitted for the battle of life by a sky-rocket course of "specialized" 
study, self-selected and aimlessly pwr^weCi. IIslUwy Uaa it stood for 
tliat thorough laying of the basis ot aW exAlwic^ ^\i\Q\i Vo. ^v?\ ^:\\si^ 
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has been the real foundation of true specialization and of genuine euc- 
cees. In point of equipment It is without a euperlor in the state, and 
with few rivals In the west. The buildings, five in all, situated on a 
beautiful campus of twenty-five acres, have been erected since 1874. 
The main college building (135x75 feet and three stories high) Itself 
furnishes extensive accommodations for college work. For some years 
it stood alone upon the campus. It contains sixteen large class rooms 
beside a chnpel seating 500, and the otOces, parlors and private studies 
of tbe professors. At various times there have been added Burgess 




hall, the college residence for women, the gymnasium and power plant, 
and the astronomical observatory. Of these, the largest Is Burgess 
"hall (100x55 feeti, tliree stories high, of brick and stone, which contains 
at present tbe laboratories, the college museum and the recitation 
i-ooms of the preparatory school. The residence is a three-story brick 
structure of thirty rooms fully titled, as is aU tlie rest of the plant, 
with steam heat and electric light. The gymnasium and power plant 
is a building of iilcasing arcliltecturnl design whicli offers tbe fullest 
facilities for Its Intended i>uri)osos. The gymnasium propei- is a room 
50x30 feet and 20 feet to the roof, tborougM^ ei\\\\^'e'i4 -^VOii. *iis ^a'SKt.- 
tlfll appatattts tor general gymnastics and ■w\tti Aiife tiWiMia* ^■tciaiwaA'afc 
demanded by hygienic law. The aBtronomtaaX (ft»«rj«.*««:^ ^ "W^'**' ''^^ 
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an imposing structure, is thorouglilj' built, and equipped witli an instru- 
ment by the finest maimers in tlie world. The telescope is of six inch 
aperture and eight feet focal distance, e^iuatorially mounted and fitted 
with clockwork for rotation. The mechanism is the work of Fauth 
& Co., of Washington, D. C, and the lenses are the work of Alvin 
Clark & ^^ons, of Boston, Mass., who havt.' made all the finest lenses in 
the world. With this equipment Butler College may feel that it is 
making no pretension in its claims for a i)lace in the college world. 
It offers to the student facilities of high grade in an atmosphere of cul- 
ture conducive to their best use. The purpose of the college is to 
furnish the means of a general education in the arts and sciences. It 
is believed that such education not only contributes to general culture, 
but affords preliminary training of immense practical value in profes- 
sional and bushiess life. In pursuance of its educational i>urpose the 
college maintains a faculty of competent instructors, all of whom have 
had the benefit of the best trainhig, and among whom are graduates of 
the leading universities of the United States and Germany. It is aflili- 
ated with the University of Chicago on terms which present many ad- 
vantages to students, and which are a guarantee that its undergraduate 
course is on a par with that of the University of Chicago and that 
it is so recognized ])y tlie university. The location of the college in 
a suburl) of Indianapolis brings faculty and stud(^nts into close touch 
with the l>est life of the day. Irvington, tlie site of the college, is re- 
garded as the most attractive phure for sul)url)an residence in the 
vicinity of tlie city. Its population consists to considerable extent of 
families drawn thither by educational inducements. This gives it a 
special character of cultivation and good order, while as a home for 
students it is singularly free from the temptations and dangers often 
surrounding college life. The president of the college is Scot Butler. 

The Medical College of Indiana (Department of Medicine of tlie 
University of Indianapolis)— This college was organized in May of 1809, 
and the faculty was made up of the best physicians in the citj\ In 
1878 the college consolidated with the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons. The college building is located on Senate avenue, opposite the 
Indiana state-house, in easy reach of the three great hospitals of the 
city— St. Vincent's Infirmary, the Deaconess Hospital and the City Hos- 
pital, and also near the City Dispensary and the Door of Hope. 
In all these institutions the college holds clinics and takes the 
main part in medical and surgical work. No sister college in west- 
ern cities has blotter clinical material or utilizes it more eflftciently 
for the benefit of the students. Thes(» hospitals have nejirly <MM) 
b(»ds, and the college emphasizes bedside teaching, its leading teach- 
pi'fif taking the hipher classes in groups of eight or ten each morn- 
/»£r the rounds of the various hosp\tvv\ xsvu^^ \\\v^y^ v^V^v^w^^'^ ^t<8. 
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\ital tonf ept of a hlRh moral purpose lestiltlng In sflt sai liflce ami pro 
fessiunnl benetieeme llu result has htm liie founOhig of the laigest 
and most highly esteemed profi'ssional fcliool In Indianapolis or its I 
vicinity. It has n gi'adnote body o£ over J,0ftC>\(\»ssftc\»si'6,Ta.a'wj (A'*i'»a I 
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state, and all of them are proud of their alma mater. Over forty-five 
of the graduates are teachers in the college. As Dr. John Oliver, the 
treasurer of the college and professor of surgery, said at the last 
opening, addressing a body of 325 students: "The hope and wealth 
of the Medical College of Indiana is in its alumni, its students and its 
faculty.** It has a four years* course of seven months each year, a 
teaching body of over sixty physicians, properties worth $100,000, free 
of debt or incumbrance, and brings annually to Indianapolis over $100,- 
000 in revenue. Its spring commencements are notable social and 
educational features, eminent educators being invited to give addresses 
to the most cultured audiences the city can assemble. It takes the lead- 
ing part in the work of the hospitals, dispensaries, and other medical 
charities of a population of 200,000 people. It has never received a 
penny of state or municipal aid, and only one private bequest— the 
Lomax donation— which purchased its present admirable grounds. Its 
teachers give their work for nothing but the love of it; no dividends 
have been declared for over ten years. Faculty meetings are held 
monthly. All fees from students go to the building and betterment 
fund. It has the finest study and library hall in Indianapolis. The 
new building, costing $25,000, was completed last year and devoted to 
laboratory uses. Its student body is in touch with every member of 
the faculty. The order is perfect; there are no drones or malcontents; 

. the work goes on harmoniously and constantly improving from year 
to year, "like the stars, unhasting and unresting." It has become a 
school of medicine in the sense that medicine is a branch of biological 
science, and, therefore, whether the graduate practices medicine for a 
living or not, he has not lost his time, but has gained an insight into 
the science of life no other study can afford. The dean of the faculty 
is Dr. Henry Jameson; vice-dean. Dr. A. W. Brayton; secretary. Dr. 
George J. Cook; treasurer. Dr. John Oliver; clerk and registrar, Miss 
Elizabeth Murray. 

Indiana Dental College (Department of Dental Surgery of the Uni- 
versity of Indianapolis)— The Indiana Dental College was organized in 
1878 by the members of the Indiana State Dental Association. The 
college occupied rooms in the Thorpe Block, on East Market street, 
until 1881. From 1881 to 1894 it was located in the Aetna block, on 
North Pennsylvania street. During the summer of *94 the present 
building of the college was erected on the corner of Ohio and Delaware 
streets. The growth of the college has been steady and constant. Dur- 
ing the session of 1901-1002 there were 217 students enrolled. These 
came principally from the central, western and southern states. The 
increase in facilities for teaching has kept pace with this growth. The 
building at present occupied by the coUege ^^bi» \>\\\lt for dental eiluca- 

tJonal purposes. The arrangement ot tYve f^oox s\>«Le,<i \^ ^^^\^afe^ Xa v>x.- 
tMln the very beat results. Eacli deparlmeivX, \^ \ivd:v>\^ \»?t^^ \si ^<i.- 
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strictly u gradcU one: no two clnHsas rt'celve tlJL' saint lei-tni'i'S. The 
prnetleal work is I'eiiulred and a high standard is hiBlsled upon. Cave- 
fiil attention to details In every department Laa placed Ihc college ou 
Its present high plane. Its unlfoum Increaee lu popularity nnd strength 
attests its value att an educational InKtltutluu. The college course ex- 
tends over seven months, from the first week la October to the flrst 
week In May. The officers are John N, Hurty, ai. D., Fh. D., presidrait; 
George E. Hunt. M. D., D. D. S„ dean and secretary; Harry 8. Hicks, 
D. D. S., treasurer. 

The Indiana Law School (Department of Law of the University of 
Indianapolis)— The Indiana Law Scliool was organized for the purpose 
of giving to the law students of the middle west an opportunity to ac- 
quire a more thorough and systematic knowledge of the law than has 
heretofore been afforded them by any Institution within easy reach 
of their homes, and especially to give to thoae young men wbo con- 
template the practice of law In Indiana the same facilities and ad- 
L'Tantages which are to be found in the oldest schools of law. The ) 
'i 'BChool. now entering upon Its ninth year, has already taken high rank I 
among the proresslonul sciiools of the counti-y nnd the results hoth In ' 
number of students and in repntalion have justified the oyinlaw <A 
the founders tijBf ladlsnapoUs possesseB exceBVloiifti atoaxA^'e.^a ^'>"s 
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both q\\\\ and criminal, are in session practically throughout the year, 
the students have unusual opportunity for witnessing court procedure 
in all its various forms, and the sessions of the legislature enable them 
to see how the business of law-maliing is transacted. With the rapid 
gi'owth of the state in wealth and population, the law of Indiana, while 
in its general and elementary features is like that of the other states 
of the union, has developed a jurisprudence of its own. A thorough ami 
practical knowledge of this law can not be acquired at law schools 
located in other states, nor does any other school in Indiana offer the 
same advantages as the Indiana Law School. The course of study 
covers a period of two years of thirty weeks each, and the two classes 
have separate and distinct instruction throughout the course. The ele- 
mentary subjects and those which are fundamental are placed in the 
junior year, and the entire arrangement of the course is a systematic de- 
velopment of legal jurisprudence. The school maintains a most per- 
fect system of moot courts, four in number, and these are held 
weekly, and are under the supervision of members of the faculty, who 
act as judges. For practice in these courts, statements of fact are 
furnished, and students are appointed as counsel to represent the inter- 
ests involved. IMeadings are prepared, to which motions, demurrers or 
answers are addressed by opposing counsel, and trial is had before the 
judge or judge and jury. The dean of the Indiana Law School is James 
A. Rohbach, A. M., LI^. B., and the other members of the faculty are 
Henry M. Dowling, A. B., LL. B.; Louis B. Ewbank; James M. Ogden, 
IMi. B., LL. B.; William F. Klliott, A. B., LL. B.; Charles W. Moores, 
A. M., LL. B.; John E. Scott, B. S.; Charles F. Coffin, A. M.; Angus- 
tus L. Mason, A. M. ; Addison C. Harris, LL. D.; and Noble C. Butler, 
LL. D., all of whom are actively engaged in the practice of law, and 
are experienced instructors and lecturers. 

The Indianapolis College of Law is a high-gi-ade institution, giving 
a complete legal education. The faculty is composed of men known for 
their professional ability, and who have shown that they have the 
same keen insight in the art of teaching and the same skill and talent 
for imparting knowledge that are essential to the qualifications of a 
teacher of literary or scientific subjects. The courses of study are com- 
plete, and embrace everything necessary to a thorough knowledge of 
the law. The regular two years' course leads to the degree of LL. B. 
Advanced work is given leading to degrees of LL. M. and D. C. L. The 
college, in order to meet the demands of the different classes of students, 
in addition to the regular day sessions, has evening sessions, so that one 
can complete the full courses at night with three years' study while 
continuing his regular occupation. The college is alive to the interest 
of the bar, and has always taken vidvnuced grounds toward the elevation 
of the profession. It teaches more \v\w \\\ two yevw^, \v\\v\ v\ci<^% \\.\X!isy;- 
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oughly, than any other school in the state. Its students have access to 
more than G,000 volumes, belonging to the Marion County Bar Associa- 
tion, and the supreme court library, the largest court library in the 
west. The United States circuit and district courts, the state supreme, 
appellate, county superior and circuit courts, as well as the local munic- 
ipal courts, are located here and furnish a constant series of new and 
important cases involving the greatest variety of questions of law. By 
mere observation of the workings of these courts the student can get 
a clearer, better and more comprehensive education in pleadings, prac- 
tice and system of court procedure than in any law school in the coun- 
try. The college is located in the When Building, on North Pennsyl- 
vania street. The officers are: President, Hon. John W. Kern, of tlie 
Indianapolis Bar; vice-president, Francis M. Ingler, professor of law; 
dean, Hon. Ulric Z. Wiley, associate justice of appellate court; secretary 
and treasurer, B. J. Heeb, the well-known educator. 

The Indianapolis Business University (incorporated), comprising 
the Bryant & Stratton and the Indianapolis Business College, was 
founded in 1850. It is recognized as one of the foremost educational 
institutions in the land. In this day thorough preparation is the de- 
mand, and it is upon this high plane that the Indianapolis Business 
University maintains its commanding position as the leader in busness 
education. It is far in advance of business colleges and commercial 
departments. It stands on a higher plane; it is built on a broader and 
firmer foundation. The absolute thoroughness and eflaclency of its 
courses of study and instruction and the marked success of its students 
have made it known and recognized as the university in this sphere of 
education. Its patronage is national. This university qualifies its stu- 
dents to become competent bookkeepers, accountants, telegraphers, ste- 
nograpliers, secretaries, managers, bank and correspondence clerks, 
credit men, illustrators and newspaper artists. They take positions 
so thoroughly qualified in the essentials of a business education, so dis- 
ciplined in business habits, and so deserving of advancement that they 
rise to positions of trust and proprietorship, and finally reach the high- 
est attainments in life. To accomplish this end, the most admirably 
arranged courses of study are provided, which present what is most use- 
ful for thoroughness and eflSciency in (lualifying students in the best 
way, in the shortest time, and at tlie least expense, for success in the ac- 
tual duties of life. The university places at the head of its departments 
of study instructors who are experts in their specialties, who are con- 
scientious and earnest in the discharge of their duty, and who have 
been connected with the institution many years, consequently make the 
advancement of the students their chief aim. The entire organization 
and work of the institution since 1885 has been under the immediate 
pf*rsonal nianageinent of the presiOLe.wt, E.. ^. "a^^b, who is ably as- 
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sisted by a large executive force and faculty of experienced buelness 
educator. The location Is 28 to 40 North Peunsylvania street. 

The National Correspondence Schools Is an educational institution 
incorporated under the laws of Indiana. Its iutegrlt; and reliability to 
do Just as It represents and its equipment to carry on correspondence 
instruction has placed it In the front ranljs aa an educational institu- 
tion. It is a school of recognized merit and its metbods have met wltb 
the highest iudoreement. Its unparalleled success In correspondence 
Instruction is due to its improved methods and the thorougbness of Its 




courses of study. It gives complete courses of instruction by corre- 
spondence In law, illustrating;, pharmacy, ali commercial l>rauches and 
many other subjects. These features are due to the fact tliat the school 
Is backed by a resident educational iustitution, and each student re- 
ceives personal direction and supervision from a trained corps of in- 
structors. The courses of study are identically the same as those in 
high-grade resident colleges, and are of Inestimable value to the thou- 
sands of men and women who desire to secure an education while 
continuing their regular occupation. It enjoys a world-wide patronage 
and thousands of students testify to the merits of Its methoda a.'ad, 
conrses of Instruction. Mr. E. J, Heeb, tbe toTKi4«i:,\ia.&\««a\Sis»-V&.'A. 
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ivltli (-oiTPspotideuce liistnictlon since 1883 mid tlie offices jire In the 
When ItiiildiuK. ^8 to 40 Noi'th Peiinaylvnnln street. 

Central College of Physicians and Surgeons was iiicoipoi-iited uii 
Tiih ** 1H70 and Is u memliei of tlie Vmpilciin Assoilatlon of WedEciil 
( oUetes It HUB leorganized iu 1 X>1 Brom its inception tlie growth 
of tlie college lias been steadv Its faculty Is honored with the names 
at some of the most eminent piogiesslve and skillful in the profession, 
and thoionghlv (lualtfled to Impart to others a complete medical educa- 
tion llie piesent college biiildlitg is of the latest design In the coun- 
try It iian finished in 1902 and It abundantly provided with space 




SURGEON s. 



and faciiltiCN emplo3'ed in the leading medical si'bools for the iiio.-t 
approved hiliotatory instruction and Investleiitlon. The site is on tlie 
west side of Wemite aieiiue, lietween Ohio and New Yorlt Streets, ccn- 
frai and easily aceeHsiblo from ail parts of the city. The main build- 
ing is a tiioroughiy modei'ii Hti'iictiiR' of I>ric1i. stone and steel, three 
stories and a Ijasemeiit, tHl feet on Seuat« avenue and 102 feet deep, 
wltii a total floor spaee of aliont ^4,(KH) sipiare feet. The building Ik 
iltjiited iiy electricity and iieated liy steam, the power and heat fur- 
nished from n power-house on the rear of tlie premises, thus eiimliiatlug 
tlie dan;;i'i' from fire and aiinoyances incident to a boiler plant in the 
l>aBeinent. Special attention lias lieen given to the ventilation of all 
ro<miM and la I j oratories, the exhaust fan system having been adopted 
nn the most efl^c'lent for tills puriiose. The college lias adopted the four 
years' gradeA coui'se, with fonv eoHVR<« ot Xertwte* at uli months 
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. each as n cuiidltlon of grBdiintioii. The H. W. Clnrk lllirRry. one of 
tlie largest tiiiil most i^ouiplett' collect [on s of ni<MllcRl liooks iind litera- 
ture in the Mate. Is open to the students iinil the alumni of tUe college. 
To this collection hiive been mlded viiluiiMo coutributlona hy Urs. L. 
1>. Waterman and G. Y. Woollen. The officers aie Allison Maxwell, A, 
SI.. M. ri., (lean. iinU .lohn !■'. Barnhlll, M. 1)., secretary. 

The Central College of Dentistry has completed Its fifth regular 
nunuiil term, ami its iinigress hnn lieen coiiHtaDt throughout. It la n 
member in k(h.h\ hUukUuk iu the Naticmiil .\Haocliitlou of Dental I-'acuI- 
tles, uM 1h otic of the i-olle;,'es rei-omniendeil ofticliilly Uy the Niitional 
Aiisociatlou of Dental H.viiinltierK. Al.'^o, thlAj Institutjon has li 




CENTRAL COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY. 

clally reeo(iuiaei.l liy the Hoard of Kxumiaers of Indiiuiii, and by those 
of other stateR wheivvei- Its Uiiilonias have been offered for registration. 
The annual term begins about Octolier ]. atui continues seven months. 
The total collejie fees are ?1IN) fur each term; gi'adualion, iflO extra. 
Beginning witli VM'.\ M new Htuih-nls must enter under a four term 
rule of the National Associiition. For catrtloKuew or spetrlal informa- 
tion address the collef,'!'. 

Indianapolis Conservatory of Music was organised in the fail of 
1897 by Mr. Kd^ar SI. Cawley. It i* the leading scliool of nuisic In the 
state and one of the uio^it advanced In the west. It was humble In Its 
besiuntngs at 403 Nortli Illinois street, hvX \X \ia4 *"o.t\v TftOMwfaa.t 
gwwtb that In 1899 Mr. Cawley had to seCQte move (»mav(A'is»w«««^*- 
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and tlie elegant stnif^- 
turo now occupied nt 
30!) Nortb Illinois streot 
whm erected. It is a 
f o n r-s t o r r building. 
1 1 g li t e d l)j' electricity 
!ind lieuted with ateuiii, 
with attractive decorat- 
hig and f iirnlelilng. Ev* 
i'[-,v department, indeed, 
liiis lieen made as jier' 
feet and complete a* 
possilile hy the eiigage- 
ment of tried and suo 
cessfid teaclHTM. The 
Sfliool catiUogne hears 
tfHtimouy lo tlie coni- 
pleteness of tills great 
school of musical learli- 
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kind offeiB such I'ompre- 
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vatory of Musle la of 
souiu value. Mr. Cawley is an American and received hia early edu- 
cation hi this country, although he spent years abroad studying. He 
is u full graduate of the Leiiizlg Cunservaloi'y and tias studied un- 
<ler Curl Iteineclie, Iti'nue JCwlntBclicr, (lustav Schi'eclv and S. Jadas- 
slion. After liiw gi-adnalion and return from Europe he had many 
tempting offers from various conservatories, hut declined, having de- 
cided to found a school of music. The violin dejiartnieiit Is under the 
care of Mrs. Sarali Scorgle ("awley, who had twelve yeai-s' training 
under Joliaiines Murseii, court violinist to the king of Greece; Joban 
llalvorsen. the Norwegian violinist; Julius Schaffer, of Berlin, and Sen 
Capelmelster Ilansht. of the lloyal Conservatory of Leipzig. The 
various depart tiients, vocal, drnmatic art and phj-sicul culture, and the 
normal and primary deiiartmenls. ai'e all under ttic supervision of ex- 
perts, who tiuvc receivi-d their (raining ffoin the most famous EurO' 
poon Instriwtoiv. .\n important feature in connection with the con- 
servatory la tin- i>j)p(n'l unity given to ■j'owm!, \na\«si \o ■\«ivi.t& \^ y.vi 
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ochool building aud pursue tbeir studies under the personal Bupervlalon 
of the director and fiiculty. In the home government no effort is spared 
in furthering the happiness of the young ladies. Every influence l8 
brought to bear upou the development aud culture of the artistic feel- 
ing, and to luspire the students wltli that enthusiasm for art which 
lightens tbeir labors. The location of the conservatory Is the Diost 
desirable, combining the healtbfulness and beauty of the most de- 
lightful part of the city. The building contains all of the modem Im- 
provements, comforts and luxuries of an elegant home. 

Knickerbacker Hall is an old established high-class school for girls 
and young women. In 189T the school came under the cltarge and 
direction of the Misses Yerbes, principals, and under their manage- 
ment the progress of tho school has been marlted. The building 
occupied is favorably situated in Central aveoue, In one of the most 
beautiful residence quarters of the city. It is iiuown as Knickerbacker 
Hall aud was named In honor of the late Bishop Knickerbacker. It is 
a. substantial brick structure. lu ISK)1 a three-story brick addition was 
erected, containing class-rooms, music-rooms, gyuinasluni, laboratory 
and studio. The school, in its tbreo departments, primary, Intermer 
diate aud academic, covers a course of twelve years, seven of which 
are devoted, In the primary and intermediate departments, to the ele- 




KNfCKERBACKER 
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mentary studies, and five in the academic department to tlie second- 
ary or high school studies. There is an advanced course in language, 
literature and history, designed to give higher and specialized education 
to those who desire it, yet who will not enter any of the colleges for 
women, and there are also special courses in music, drawing, painting, 
physical culture, etc. Miss Mary Helen Yerkes, resident principal, gives 
personal supervision to the school. 

The Shorthand Training School was established in 1892, under the 
present management, and has been constantly improving in methods 
of instruction and equipment. No pains have been spared to malvc it 
thorough and complete in every respect. The results of its methods 
have been most gratifying, i)oth to the pupils and their employers. Its 
graduates are tilling positions in tlie l>est houses in Indianapolis and 
other cities throughout the central states. It aims to give a complete 
stenogi'aphic education. It accepts only good pupils, gives them a thor- 
ough training in all branches of shorthand worli and qualities them to 
till tlie best positions. Pupils may enter at any time. Individual in- 
struction is given together with class drills. Dictation practice daily 
throughout the entire term. Practical training in business correspond- 
ence and general ottice work. The school is located on the fourth tioor 
of the Law l)uilding, one of the finest office buildings in the city. It is 
near the postoffice and court-house and within two squares of the Sol- 
diers' and Sailors' Monument. The rooms are well adaptea for school 
purposes, l)eiug well liglited and ventilated, and possessing every mod- 
ern convenience, elevator service, electric light, etc. The principals of 
the school, Mr. S. H. East and Mrs. Mary Burke East, are well-known 
stenographers and teachers of long experience, and their school affords 
advantages not found in many larger or older institutions. 

Parochial Schools— There are ten parochial schools in the city, 
maintained l>y the different Catliolic churches, with an average attend- 
ance of more than 3,()00 pupils. 

Girls* Industrial School is held every Saturday afternoon from 2 to 
4, in romlinson Hall. Sewing is taught by volunteer teachers. 

Free Kindergarten and Domestic Training Schools— There are 
twenty-two schools of this character in the city at present under the 
supervision of a board of directors of the Free Kindergarten Associa- 
tion. Until the present year the work of free kindergartens in Indian- 
ai)olis has betMi maintained almost entirely by private subscriptions 
and hy various means devised by the ladies of the society, the only 
public aid coming from the Marion countj' commissioners, who have, 
for some years, contributed a small sum toward their support. The In- 
diana legislature of ItK)! passed a law permitting cities of six thousand 
Inhnbitiintti or move to levy a tax for the maintenance of kindergartens 
where there is iin in corpora te<\ body t\\?it \^ \>Ye\>«i^^\» ^Q.\i^\\si\. \3ftftS5i 
scIiooJs, 




The Normal School for Training KindergBrtiiers and Primary 
TeAchen if lucjitfil lit i;i4;i Nufth UIlikiIb wtrt'ft. It iifforils ciipcial aii- 
VHntiiKfs til I'Liuiitrv siIhhiI ((iiiiIii>i-s wliii rttti»iiii lietwefii Miiy 15 aiid 
-Miiie 15. Si'Vei'iil ol' llii' f;i-!iiii:;ili'> iil' llu- ^oliiin] jire now teacliliig In 
Porto lllfo. liiiilii ;iiiil liif Imniiii ]vsci-v;itli)ii. 

The Schools at Winona Lalce— Tliu Wiiiouu Siiiumef Si'liool. (irtfan- 
1b«1 at Winona I.jike, Indiaiia, in 1895, enters npoii Its eiglitli year, 
reorganized on tlie nnivpraity liaais. Tlie Taculty numbers over Hfty 
teaclipra and let'lnrirs rrnm tlip li'nrling universities and colleges of tlie 
eenirnl west, 'i'lii- IJii Snl <' l';. I.iy. secretary and general manager 
of the Wlnoim As-^i'i : ■ v Si/iiool, was last year elected pres- 

ident; Prof. K. .1. II . uiid Prof, Stanley Coulter of Pur- 

flue l.'niversity, viir ]ir. -'.Iiir. I m • (iiiltev, as l<efore, will conduct tlie 
nature study, glvius his ictturi's mid Held, excursions, whicii will be 
retuforcpd I'y lectures from Dr, John M. CouHei" of Chicago. Dr. C. F. 
Hodge of Clnrit T'nircrfity and Rmi, Amos W, Butler of ludianapoiis. 
The C'lafsicjil t.iimiKui-. i- ill t.. rr|,r. ■■i-Ji'iI .1^ for three years pa*t Ijy 
Dr. KIuki'i ,1 ■' V- i ■ ■ i _■ ■ ■ . ■■! n lan(,'iiajj;es. Qei'man will 
he tnuylil Im ii , - . ■ ■ . ; . i rcciich hy Miss Oliariolte 

,1. Ciliritini ;i!!i! .-^1. I i- i.v f ....|,i. ■, ■ inrn^i of Mcslci). Prof. P. 

I". Tiidcii 111" licIMinv siU'.'i't'il.-i riuirsM.r i.iiwew in tlie School of 
Bughsh. Another uewcouier Is Mtes KatUavVne B.V[i« ol Wve N^ wtswsa, 
fft la - -. - . . -_ «v~. 
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Glazier of the same institution. In tlie schools of art and music are the 
Misses Ellen and Mary Iglehart of Chicago, assisted by Miss Habig and 
Mrs. Barwick, who will continue their work in the fine arts. Dr. 
Sterling will again represent the Cincinnati College of Music, assisted 
in the various departments by Professors Ciorno, Jahn and Schliewen, of 
the same institution, and Welgamood of Tiffin, Ohio, and Miss West- 
field, who comes to Winona for the first time. In the field of expres- 
sion and physical culture Misses Margaret and Agnes Oliver will con- 
tinue the work begun by themselves and their sisters last summer. The 
Si'hool of physical training for boys and men is in charge of Captain 
Reddick of Highland Park, 111., assisted by Prof. Fred C. Spalding of 
Hanover College. Prof. D. D. Hains of Wabash College will manage 
outdoor athletics. Kindergarten and primary methods will be ex- 
pounded by Mrs. Eliza A. Blaker of the Indiana Kindergarten and 
Primary Normal Training School, who will be assisted by Mrs. Martha 
J J. Coull of Menominee, Wis., and Miss Pearl Armstrong of Indianapolis. 
The school of pedagogy presents an extended and elaborate outline of 
worli which will be done under the auspices of the Indiana Sta'e Normal 
School. Prof. Howard B. Sandison is in charge as dean, while instruc- 
tion and lectures will be given by President Parsons and Professors 
Cliarnian and Stalker. A vacation school has been organized for the 
benefit of school children, who, by moderate effort in the summer, may 
be able to advance a grade in thoir school worli at home. Under the 
general direction of Professor Sandison this work will be done by 
Professors Wait and Mutchler and Miss Robinson of Terre Haute and 
Miss Dora Carver of Huntington. The school of law is a new feature. 
The dean is Prof. V. H. Lockwood, LL. D., of Indianapolis, and the 
lecturers include well-known authorities from various states, among 
whom are Judge Reinhart of Indiana University and Professors Law- 
son of Missouri and Pingrey of Illinois. The religious side of summer 
school instruction is found in the school of Sunday-school pedagogy, 
with Prof. H. M. Hamill of Nashville as dean, and Marion Lawrence 
and Miss Eleanor C. Kirby as special instructors; and in the Bible in- 
stitute, which will be conducted by President Leavitt of Ewlng College. 
The Winona Agricultural and Technical Institute— For a number 
of years the Winona board of directors has had under ^consideration 
the establishment of a school at Winona Lake which would fit young 
men for practical life. This school was organized April 25, at the 
Schenly hotel, Pittsburg, Pa., with a capital stock of $100,000. The offi- 
cers of the board of the institute are: President, Walter M. Smith, 
New York City; vice-president, J. ^I. Studebaker, South Bend, Ind.; 
vice-president, II. J. Heinz, Pittsl)urg, Pa.; secretary, E. A. K. Hackett. 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; treasurer, IT. II. Hanna, Indianapolis, Ind. The offi- 
cers of the school are: ChauceUor, B.e\. ;s. "N^WXixa CYi^^man, D. D., 
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New York City; presideut, Ilev. S. C Dickey. T>. D., IiidiauapullR, Ind.; 
pr'iiitlinil. Prof. H, E. Diilmis, KaiiBns City, Mo, Thp acliool will open 
on TuPKdiiy, September Kith, in the school chiipel. and codtinne in 
sesHion two teriiiH of eighteen weeks encli. It Is the aim of this schoiil 
to fiirntKli to iKiys fourteen yeai's of a};e and nbove such suri-oniullnipi 
as will materially awslst them In their growth toward Clirlstlan iiiaii- 
hooil and useful cltiKenHliip. The conrse of study will embnic six 
yeai'fi. tno lieiiin reijuired to <-onii)lete the studies oC tlie preparatory 
depiii-tuipiit, and four to complete those of the ai-ndoniic ilepartment. 
Wlnonii in cvcvy feiitiire stiuuiM fof ('hrlKtiaii eiiuciition and evaiiKelical 
teiichhig. It will he the iiiui of tlip teachers of this scliool to t-iiviy out 
those ideas fully. For iufonuntion reeHi'dinn either of the.-se scliools 
Hdilress S. ('. Dickey, SteveUKOii Unildlus, Indianapolis. Imi. 




riip gi^nei'iil sanitary coiKlltlou of liidliitiapolie Is very KODd and the 
aniiUJil ilPHtli rntp of 15.17 In l.iNKt is very mncb lower tliau that ol 
ujfliiy otlier Anipriciin citips. llurinf tbi' year IIMIO tliere were 2,4SVr 
deatlis ri-om nil (■nnsas. Of tbesc tliei-p wire 12(i ileattia from violent 
causes. Knell ns BntcUIPf. homicide mid ni'ddpnts, with which the (sani- 
tnry and genernl hi-iiith eonrtlTloiis of the city hnve nolhinu to do. Fig- 
uring the death rate npon the hnRis of the lust United States t'enBUa,' 
no city in the coniilry of an e<inal size anrl pornlutliin can prodnee het- 
ter evidence of good sanitary coudilions. 

The Department of Public Nealth and Charities uonsistH of a hoard 
of thiip (omc lit-il mcis wlui aie piaLlicing [ilijwiLiflnn njipointed by 
Hie minoi at i silan of JUm Thcv lime ihar(,( of nH matters relating 
to ths pu! II 111 lith and Ihe ifii force n lent of all laws In reltition therein | 
Imludtiig the Plinr4,e of the ^it^ hospital city dispensary anl all other 
lit! harities The con)ml'iKioii<i>* appoint the sup eriu ten dents of the 
tit* li mpital and llie (it\ dlHiiensarv also the Becretaiy of the board 
of liealth who N liti sanitarian with a salau of ?1 HOO a leai The 
(ODindneiouei H iiojnlnate fur oppoliitnieiit bv the lioaid of pulili< safftr 
as speilal <«anitar¥ olHcerw skilled and comfetent persous for liie stock 
and meat Inapettoni and Cood liiHpettor-- Kaitinge inspettors water 
iDSpettorB ett whose duti It i" to tarefullj Inspett all fojd supplies 
Offered foi ><h1i. in the cit^ and to exumlue into tbe aanltarj tomUtlon 
of all place where food [lodutts are prepared or offered for sale 
Thpre an ninf sanitftii oflniis nndei the lontiol of the board ot 
health two of nhiih aie assi|,ned from llie reBiilar police fuiie 

The Quarantine Service i'* under the contiol of the depnituient of 
puhllc health and rhiiitic'^ The city conncil apirnpilntes a apedal 
fund foi the pin I ■it-'- nuring 

1901 there weie fern 1 >ni 



HospilalH 1 1 

institutions foi the ii ii 
ported bj tbe siflfe Tliei ■ 



1 n^ the 
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as any in the country, and there is no kind of bodily suffering that 
may not find skillful treatment and kindly nursing in one or the other 
of these healing institutions, where the most eminent physicians and 
surgeons give freely of their time and skill. The wealthy patient may 
command all the luxuries a fine private home could give, and the poor 
man may enjoy comforts and conveniences not possible In his condition. 

The City Hospital is under the control of a superintendent ap- 
pointed by the department of public health and charities, assisted by 
four internes, who are graduates from the regular medical colleges and 
are selected by a competent board of examiners appointed by the board 
of health. The city hospital was built in 1856 and its beneficiaries 
are the side poor of the city. The Indianapolis' Training School for 
Nurses is conducted in this institution under the charge of the hospital 
authorities. 

Eleanor Hospital belongs to and is controlled by the Flower Mis- 
sion and is maintained by public subscription. It is a private hospital 
for sick children of the poor and is located at 1800 North Capitol avenue. 

Protestant Deaconess Home and Hospital is conducted under the 
auspices of tlie Gorman Protestants. It is located on North Capitol 
avenue, in one of the finest hospital buildings in the city. Patients 
are received from any place. 

St. Vincent's Hospital, located on the southeast corner of Dela- 
ware and South streets, is one of the greatest of the institutions erected 
and conducted under tlio auspices of the Catholic church in this city. 
It is one of the best ociuipped and ably conducted institutions for heal- 
ing in the country. 

The Union States Hospital is maintained by public subscription for 
the private treatment of mental and nervous diseases. It is a great 
benefaction. 

Indiana Institute for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb was 
authorized by act of the legislature of 1844. It is located in the east- 
ern part of the city on Washington street. The grounds contain about 
105 acres and is one of the most beautiful spots about the city. The 
buildings are large and substantial and well fitted for the purpose for 
which they were built. There are over 300 pupils in the institute, 
with twenty-five teachers in the literary department; four inaustrial 
and four in the training department. 

Central Indiana Hospital for the Insane is one of the most suc- 
cessfully administered institutions of the kind in the country. It was 
established by the state in 1847. and is located in the western part of 
the city on Washington street. The grounds embrace 160 acres, and 
present a lK»autiful parklike appearance, adorned with magnificent 
native forest trees, sluubbery and flowers. The immense buildings 
occupy a slight eminence near t\\e cowWt ot \\i^ ^qo\w^%. In the 
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B department tbere were 1,086 patients In 1902, with 606 pres- 
ent; and In the men's department 992, with T^ present. Under the 
present management the Institution has attained a superior degree of 
efficiency and it has kept al>reoat of the times In tlie treatment of the 
state's moat unfortunate wards. 

Indiana Iiutitute for the Education of the Blind is Bltuati^ In the 
center of the most lieantlful rcBidence 90<'tion of the city. The build- 
ings and RTounil now occupy aliout four acres, nlthouRh there are 
four more iktps adjoining to the north tluit have lieen converted Into 




a park. The Institution wiis I'onmicd in 1K47 by an act of ibe legisla- 
ture and the permanent bniliUtigs were coniplclcd In V^i'X The prin- 
cipal building is five stories In helslit. with two four-story wliigK. In 
1902 there were 104 puiills. with an average iitK.-n dance of i;JO. Four- 
teen teachers are cniployiil in ihc ditTcrent classes, and the amount 
appropriated for the unnual inniutcnance of tlie Institution whs ?35,000, 
Asylum for Incurable Insane- In Sliiy. I'KHi. a new asylum for the 
incurable insane Wiis coiuiileli'd nl .fuJIctta. whicli bus ac con inn illations 
for 150 Inmates. The ImlKiliig Is lireiiniof. two stories high mid modern 
In every respect. It is eiiuli>i>ed witli a steam heating, wctei vopA. 
lighting plant, nnd cost in construction ?lua,y(W. T\ife twr-m. "^^iNr^ -Ooss 
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City Dispensary i" iimicr the coiitnil iiC a suiJiirintt'iidetit. who in 
11 1>1 mi lit ml li.v till' iHHtrii of imlilic licjiltli and c'lmrilicM. mid Is tissirtml 
l),v liic iiiti-riK's, riu'sc iiitcrneH are selct'tcd fi'oni tlii? rcgiilaf iiit'<l[ciil 
(H>lie{;<<H l)y ii liiianl lit ('.xamliiorij. Thi- dlspi'iiHary maiiitnliis nil aiii- 
ImlaiifO Kcrvli-c mid rcKiinndB to ciiit'i-geiicy I'alls. Abimt 1.'),(;»i() i-ubc- 
arc tivati'il aiiiiiiall.v and Hi.iMKl in-cHcrliitiims lillud. Tlic .lii-pi>iiKaiy 
Is liicatcd 111 till' flly Imllilini; on Wmith Alaliama Htrfct. 

Bobbs' Free Dispensary, l" i«nufctl(iii witli tlic Moilital Collouf 
of IiuIUitia. 1h loi'iUiit on lh(> iiortliwest corner of Sunalc avenne itiid 
JItirkct. atrect. 

Polyclinique is coiidiK-tiMl in i-imiit't-tioii with Central Collcef' of 
Physlcliiiis and ^iirKeons. 

Physio-Medical Dispensary, 22ti l-Iawt Xortli strci't. is (■oiitrolleil 
iiml nianawd liy ttic I'liysld-Mi'dlciil i-oHi'Kt'- 

Fletcher's Sanatorium was cstalilislicd l.y Dr. W. It. FIcti-liiT in 
IMSS. for ili(> iivattiii>nt of iiii-ntiil luiil iicrvoni^ dlxcnscs of -n-omcii. Tlif 
prtfi-nt IttNtltiitioii \» lu<-!it<Hl at 22S Xni'lli Aliilmuia ntrcot and is 
tyul/ij/ed with the Mwt mid ninwt Vni\tvovi'i\ i>\crtvV*\ aw& «i\"n*x vwyli- 
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served In the i-oom. The fee Is from %m to 5VjO "eex ttvoAVOft. %V**s^- 
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arrangements are made with guardians for the treatment of chronic 
cases supposed to be Incurable, at low rates by the year. 

Dr. Fletcher was born in Indianapolis, August 18, 1837. His father, 
Calvin Fletcher, was one of the earliest settlers, locating here in 1821, 
before the settlement had become dignified by a place on the map. He 
was a lawyer, and at once became prominent not only in his profession, 
but foremost also in the work to advance civilizing influences, notably 
in establishing a public school system and the introduction of the law 
establishing township libraries in every township in Indiana. Dr. 
Fletcher's school career began in a little log school house thSit was 
located at the spot now marked by the intersection of South and New 
Jersey streets; afterwards in the old seminary then located in the 
University park. In 1855 he studied, under Agassiz and Tenny, botany, 
zoology and other natural sciences and the study of medicine in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in New York from 1856-9, gradu- 
ating in 1850. He returned to Indianapolis and remained until 1861, 
when he was first among those to respond to the call for troops. His 
company was the Sixth Indiana, and he Avas detailed for duty on the 
staff of General T. A. Morris, and lifter transferred to the staff of 
General J. J. Reynolds. His war experience was of a brief but thrilling 
order, and before his first year's service he was captured, brought in 
irons before (General Robert K. T.ee, confined in prison, made two at- 
tempts at escape, Avns wounded in October, 18G1, was tried, court- 
martialed, condemned to death and ordered to execution. He was for- 
tunately reprieved by order of General Lee pending an investigation, 
and by a providential occurrence and through tlie blunder of the notori- 
ous Captain Wirtz, his identity was lost to the confederates as a special 
prisoner. lie was paroled and placed in charge of the gangrene hos- 
l)ital in Ricliniond. and in March, 18(52, was paroled from the service, 
but during the entire war gave liis best service to the sanitary com- 
mission, the state or the general government. In 186G-7 Dr. Fletcher 
visited Enroi)e and studied in the liospitals of London, Paris, Glasgow 
and Dublin. For niany yc^ars he has been professor of various depart- 
ments of the Indiana IMtHlical College; later of the Central College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and at this time is emeritus professor of 
nervous diseases in the Medical College of Indiana. He is a member 
of the American Medical Association, of the State Medical Society. 
the New York Medico-Legal Society and of the State Microscopical So- 
ciety, of which he was the first president. He established the city 
dispensarj' in 1870, and was for many years consulting physician of 
the city and St. Vinc(Mit hospitals. In 1882 he was elected state senator 
from this county, and in 188.'^ was made superintendent of the Indiana 
Hospital for the Insane. Dm-ins \u?^ adiximlstvation the institution 
witnessed great progress, the mos;t i\oti\\>\e \\mo\'^\\ovi\i<i\\\^Vafe\i>Ck^^«?5»c^- 
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meiit of restraint as a moans of treating- insanity. lie was tlie first 
superintendent to appoint a Avonian physician to have charge of the 
fjemale patients. He has been a lilieral contributor to the literature ou 
tlie treatment of the insane and otlier l)rancnes of medical science. 

"Norways," Dr. Albert E. Sterne's Sanatorium for Nervous 
Diseases— This institution is most delightfully situated in the eastern 
portion of tlie city. Before it lies Woodruff parli, with its beautiful 
drives and homos, its flowers, fountains and trees, making the view 
from tlio sanatorium particularly pleasant. Just west of it is the large 
Arsenal parlv— the most beautiful and natural forest of trees in Indian- 
apolis. This large tract of forest protects "Norways'* from the warm 
summer winds and dust and odor of the city, so that the atmosphere 
about the institution is especially free from taint during the warm 
summer months. To the north and behind "Norways'* lies the Pogue 
run parlv way, and further east Brookside park, each within a few 
moments' walk of tho institution. At the same time the location of the 
l)uildings constituting "Norways" is tho most salubrious in the city, for 
it is not alone surronudod by natural city parks, but sti\nds upon the 
liighost lovol, witliin tho city limits. However, "Norways" does not 
necessarily fool tho nood of open or shaded ground aside from its own. 
Its domain comprisos two acres of most beautiful lawn and grove. 
Even during tho winter tlioro remains tlio refreshing green of pina*< 
and hedge about tho place. In summer, however, it is at its best as the 
foliage of trees and shrubs, the color and scout of many flowers, and the 
numerous comfortable outdoor nooks make it particularly inviting. 
Wliilo "Norways" has intrinsic beauty in its outer surroundings, its chief 
cliarm lies in tho luxurious interior arrangements. There is no aspect 
h(4'o of tho austere hosi)ital, none whatever, save in those portions 
whore medical or surgical work is performed. Everything is fitted out 
with a view to the comfort and pleasure of patients, without sacrific- 
ing in the least degree its aim for their thorough scientific treatment. 
The institution is composed of several buildings, some of which are 
isolated and detached, so that complete control and, where desirable, 
complete soi>arati()n of various classes of patients can be maintained. 
This is an important feature of the institution regime. At no time 
are undesirable patients allowed to mingle with those upon whom tho 
slightest d(»lotorions influence might bo (»xerted through contact, nor 
are patients allowed to speak of their troubles or symptoms to each 
otlier- a habit very commonly found and difiicult to curb. The rules 
and regulations governing the sanatorium are as rigidly enforced as 
possible: yet, as those are in no sense severe, no great difficulty is en- 
countered in their enactment. At the same time "Norways'* is distinct- 
ly an institution where the patients wyo most thoroughly treated, and 
while every reasonable effort \s made \o twYwKsXx ^\\\\<i\. «L\siw&^\si«vi\.% to 
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Its eliciitylt', it must not be soiiRht by persons, sick or well, bent upon 
having a good timo. It is a place wholly and solely for tlie care and 
treatment of those who seek a restoration to health and strength. To 
this end the sanatorium is particularly devoted. Large and commodlouB 
treatment-rooms, equipped with the finest apparatus, some of which 1b 
not to be seen elsewhere, are everywhere at hand, and make It eaey to 
ac'compllsli any desired metliod of treatment. Trained nurses and at- 
tendants mln- 
ir to the 
care and wants 
of alt patients. 
The patients' 
bedrooms are 
large and airy, 
well ventilated 
and steam 
heated. Elec- 
tric light only 
is used. Every- 
thing neijeesary 
to tiie comfort 

tiiose used to 
luxuiy la pro- 
vided. Especial attention Is accorded to the cuisine. While "Nor- 
ways" is primarily a sanatorium for the treatnieut of nervous diseases, 
both medical and surgical, there arc usually so many complicating 
features about such cases that, of necessity, almost every variety of 
affection is encountered and treated at the same time. All forms of 
constitutional maladies are accepted at the institution, notably those 
pi-one to be benefited or cured by the use of electricity, massage, baths, 
diet, rest and proper care, such as rheumatism, diabetes, stomach 
and kidney troubles, all forms oC paralysis and drug addictions. Dur- 
ing recent years the sanatorium has developed an entirely new 
method of treatment, namely, that of the actinic or nlti'a-vlolet rays 
of light. It is claimed for this method that it surpasses any other 
in its effiK-t ui>on constitutional diseases. This Is especially true as 
regards the lirst stages of coneuniptlon or any other form of tuber- 
culosis. In the treatment of malignant growths, like cancer, the X-rays 
are employed by experts only. Attention Is directed to the new build- 
ing for the care and isolation of those suffering from mental maladies— 
a model of Its kind and entirely separated from the rest of the institu- 
tlon, so that individuals not whoWs ot soaii'i mind are properly 
Isolated for their own welfare movii thaw tor Vnat <A ciftiM*. "IJot- 
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wnj-a" was establlshcil h few yours njio l>y Iir, Albert E. Sterne, 
and each year lias uildt^l to Its NUcoesa ami coiiaeiinent enlarge- 
ment. During tlie coming ypar it ia the intention to Imlld an addi- 
tional and larger building to meet the demauda of the institution's 
progress. Dr. Sterne is a graduate of Har\'nrd University and of 
the University of Berlin, devoting six and one-half years to the 
study uf meilloine in Km'ope. At present be Is a member of uiaiiy 
niwlical ana st-lentific soeletiea, notably of the Amcrit'on Medical- 
Aaaociatioii and tlie Araericuit Association for the Advancement iif 
Rtiencf. He is aaaistant aiirgeon-general of the Xatloiial Guard on the 
staff of Governor Diirbln. Dr. Sterne lioMs the iirofessorshlp of nervous 
and mental diseases at the Central College of Physicians and I^urgeons. 
and la conaiiltant to alt the city histitutlona. 

The Plainfield Keeley Institute, located at Phiinlield, liidiatia, four- 
teen miles west of tlie city, was 

I eatablishcd March, 1891. It is 
reached by the Vandalia rail- 
road and two Interiirhan sti'eet 
car linos. The Keeley cure inis 
been administered for twenty- 
three years, and nearly ^,l)00 
liersons liave been cured sit 
this institute for inebriety ami 

II drug addictions. Address "Kee- 
I ley Institute," Flaindeld, lud.. 

or City Office, 1(15 <'onimer- 
!| merclal Club Building. Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. Bell phone, main 
1!427. 
Mt. Jackson Sanitarium— TL is Important lieallDg Institution came 
to public notice for the first time in 18!>0, when the announcement was 
made of the discovery of a mineral well at Mt. Jackson at the terinlmis 
of the West Washington street car linn. Water was struck at a depth 
of \,iVM> feet and an analysis proved that the water possessed medicinal 
iiualitien and valae equal to that of the famous Hot Springs, Arkansas. 
A sanatorium wan erected for the treatment of rheuinatlsm.'dyspepsia, 
tiervous ]n-oHtratlon, also liver, blood, akin and stomach ti-oubles. Tlie 
luimbei- of curew made since the discovery of the water has been phe- 
nomenal and Is attested by thousands of Indiana's most prominent citi- 
zens and physicians. The sanatorium is in charge of Ur. .1. S. Hall, 
who at one time was proprietor of English betel. Those from a dis- 
tance will find the botel accommodations cheerful, home-like and at 
moderate prices. Electric ears take o\ie i'lveiAX-j \tt Vat Ahot q£ tbe 
evnatorfam. 





D MERCANTILE 

. Indianapolis iiiiil a newspajipr liefore It liad luail fm-illiiPH, I'Dtids, or 
heven the most iiriinltlve means of iTiruliir tomiuuiiicatiou with tbe out- 
iiBide world; and wliat is iierliapa more remarliaiilp, the two flrst iiews- 
riMtpers, foundod In 1822 iiiui 182:1, in the strangling village of leas than 
(so** ROTilH, are rejn'eBented today in tiie Indiana polls Journal and the 
.Indlflmipon^i Si'iilliici, wTi.ikp IiIsIuvI.'h Imwhi with lliesc early pnblien- 

tioHH. Tlu'^.- .11 i>i-i'-iii' 111 ■■! I I jl ilMili i\ I'l'lilj, lii-mouthly 

BndninpLiiii . 1 .. .1,4 which arc eight 

'daily nru- . . .. i. ■ , -, lEidiiiuapolis is 

'exceptioiiiili; "I'll ri'iiri"-i'i.ii'ii -' 'li l■^.. -; Mhii'iiiial joui'nals of 

lOielr kind hi the eoimli.v bi-ltia puljllslied lii'ie. In rei.'cnt years this 
MtS bBs also liecome prominent an a bouli and music putilishlng center. 
In the niechaiilcHl and manufaetm-liig tirauchi'S of the printing biislness 
It has kept paee tvitli the larRest citleK in the I'Oimtry. and it ultoi'ds ad- 
vaiitflvee In the pi-iMlnetiou of blank hooks, eonpon honks, bank and 
county otilee HuppIipH not excelled elspwhere. Tliere are several large 
pliiuts located here engnjjed in this work. 

The Indianapolis Journal iiliistrates In Its history and growlh tlie 
driy of Kniall Ihlngw as well as of large ones, Dating from the early 
part of till' niiiefeeiilh century. It waR started as a siuall weekly and 
develoiied hy deyrfi's into !i laree dally. Slow growth is generally soli i. 
otinml wa:^ a weekly paper called 'The West- 
il's (iiiid.'." The first unmher of the little paper 
if'isonic title iippe"red at Indiamipo'iB on March 
■r the adiiiission of Indiana as a state and thre; 
1 of Indianapolis as the oapltal. The 'Censor 
u'd anil edited liy Harvey Grt-gg and nouglas 



r the 



The lies 

IieuHii); this railier i-n:i 
7. 1823. seven years af 
ypnrH after the aeleeti 
iind <;iiide" waH pnldi 
Maguire, liolh of whom were pniminent In the early history of Indlau- 
npolis. November IH, 1S2+, Mr. (3regg sold his interest in the paper to 
,Iobn Douglass, who had 1ieen doing the stale pi'inllng at Corydon, 
nnd on the 11th of .Innnary, 182C, Its name was elinnged to tbe Imllana 
.Tourual. Douglass & Jlat'ulre eimtlimed to puldlsh the paper as part- 
ibtei-B till X835, when Maguhe sold out to »amvi(4 V , ft, "Sa^ a. -er^tfttsaX 
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printer. The firm of Douglass & Noel continued till 1840, when Noel 
sold to Douglass, who thus became sole proprietor of the paper. In 
1842 Douglass sold out again to Noel, who published the paper till 
1846, when he sold to John D. Defrees, who had come to Indianapolis 
as a state senator from St. Joseph county. Mr. Defrees was a capable 
newspaper man. He was sole proprietor and principal editor of the 
Journal till 1854, when he sold out to an incorporated company, con- 
sisting of Ovid Butler, Sr., G. M. Tilford, G. M. Mathes and Rawson 
Vaile. This was the first Journal company. In 181J4 this company sold 
the paper to William II. Holloway. In February,^ 1866, Mr. HoUoway 
sold to James G. Douglass and Alexander H. Conner, and a little lat«: 
Samuel M. Douglass, brother of James, bought an interest. In 1868 Mr. 
Holloway again became part owner of the paper, and in June, 1870, 
the controlling interest Avas sold to Hasselman & Fishback. They pub- 
lished the pai)er till .June, 1872, when they sold it to an incorporated 
company, of which Jonatlinii Kidenour and Col. Nicholas R. Ruckle 
were the principal stockholders. October 13, 187r>, this company sold 
to E. B. Martindale and W. II. Holloway. For a few months the paper 
was pul)lished l)y Martindale & Holloway, when the latter withdrew 
and Mr. Martindale became sole proprietor and continued as such till 
May 8, 1S80, when he sold to John C. New and son. August 7, 188G, the 
Messrs. New organized the present Journal company, with John C. New 
as president, Harry S. New vice-president, and George C. Hitt as sec- 
retary-treasurer and business manager. The present ownership of the 
paper has therefore continued several times as long as any previous 
one, and its business management has been unchanged for many years. 
During all these clianges of ownership the Journal has steadily grown 
in circulation, influence, prestige and value. For several years after 
its first establishment it Avas published as a weekly, with semi-weekly 
issues during the sessions of tlie legislature, and later with tri-weekly 
issues. In 1842 it began to issue daily during the legislative session, and 
tliis Avas continued till 1850, Avhen the daily issue became permanent 
During its long career the Journal has had many changes of editcnrial 
management, but it has never swerved from its early political tradi- 
tions. From having been an ardent Whig paper of the Henry Clay 
school, it was one of tlie earliest to embrace the anti-slavery movement 
and to promote the popular uprising for the organization of the Re- 
pul)lican party. In its advocacy of this high faith it has never wavered. 
In tlie course of its prosperous carcM?r the Journal has given birth to 
some thrifty offshoots, including the old Indiana Farmer, once edited 
by Henry Ward Beecher: the "Locomotive," a local paper of much pop- 
ularity, started in 1845 and pul)lished successfully for several years; 
the Evening Journal, started August 10, 1871, and continued till August 
4, 1874, and others. At different Ume^ \.\\^ ^o\vcA\^\\i^% ^Xi^-ciYbed sev- 
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eral sliort-livod daily papers, iiicliidiiij^: the Atlas, started by John D. 
Defrees in IS.")!); the (Jazette, started by Douglass & Ilolloway in 1867. 
and the Times, started by AV. li. Ilolloway in ISSO. All tliese papers, 
starteil as avowed competitors and rivals of the Journal, were eventu- 
ally absorbed by it. The Journal introduced the first steam printing' 
press in Indianapolis and has always been conspicuous for its enterpriso 
in such matters and for its nu»chanical execution and typojrraphical 
neatness. Its changes of ownership have been accompanied by several 
changes of location, always for the l)(»tter, and its present home is one 
of the most convenient and thoroughly eiiuipped newspaper offices in 
the country. IJut it is not type aloni». nor machinery, nor money, nor goo 1 
business management, nor intelligent editorial work that makes a great 
newspaper. These iwo valual)le, but above all is diaracter. In this 
respect no otlKM* American newspai)er has more to be proud of tluiii 
the Journal. From decade to decade and from generation to genera- 
tion it has inherited much in tlie way of JournalisMc character and has 
constantly added to its inlieritance. l^'or tln'ee-(|narters of a century 
it has l)een closely identified witli tlie progress and developmi^nt of the 
state, and its history is largely tliat of tlie commonwealth. It has seen 
the population of Indianajjolis grow from (100 to nearly 'JOIMXIO, and that 
of the State from 1.")(>,(U'<) to U,(;<K),(UM), and it lias been a potent factor 
in every moveiiHMit that has contributed to the growth of both. Stand- 
ing always for law and order, for good government and honest politics, 
for political and social reform, and printing more of the world's news 
every day than any otlier paper in tlie state, it lias established a char- 
acter of which it feels it may be proud without boasting. The Journal 
has been in so many great i)olitical confiicts that space would fail to 
recapituhite them, but si)ecial mention may be made of the presidential 
campaign of 1SSS, which resulted in the election of (Jen. Benjamin 
Harrison as president. The Journal had contributeil largely to his nom- 
ination, and as the candidate's honn^ paper it was closely watdied 
throughout the country and widely (iu()te<l during the campaign. Gen- 
eral Harrison himself f(»lt that the Journal contributed in no small 
degree to his (»lection. This, h()W(»ver, was only one of many great 
political campaigns in which the Journal fought a good tight and kept 
the faith, not always successful, !)ut always right. It has helpt*d to 
win many political victories and expects to assist in winning many 
more, but it i)rid(»s itself more on being right than on winning. In a 
little mor(» than two decades the Journal will celebrate* its centennial 
and enter on its second century of prosperity and usefulness. 

The Indianapolis Sentinel— What is now The Indianapolis Sentinel 

has been continuously published since January 28, 1822, a period of over 

eighty yonva. It was first issued under the name of tlic Gazette, owned 

hy George Smith iiud Nathaniel BoUow. YwCV\vvwA\>vi\\v»» \n\5."6» w^^iw less 
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than two years old. The first Issue of the Gazette, which appeared 
January 28, 1822, urged the pressing need of a mail route, and sug- 
gested a public meeting to take steps to secure one, which was held. 
This was probably the first public meeting ever held in Indianapolis, 
and took place January 30, 1822. The Indianapolis Gazette continued 
to appear with more or less regularity until the city had a regular mail 
service. In 1823 Messrs. Smith & Bolton separated, but later on again 
became associated in the publication of the Gazette. In 1829 Mr. Bolton 
became sole proprietor, but the next year sold the paper to Mr. Alexan- 
der F. Morrison, who changed its name to the Democrat. Under this 
title the paper was owned successively by Mr. Morrison, Morrison & 
Bolton, Bolton & Livingston and M. J. Livingston, until July, 1841, when 
it was purchased by Mr. Jacob Page Chapman, who changed the name 
to the Sentinel. At that time it was a semi-weekly. During the legis- 
lature of 1841 it became a daily and as such was continued until after 
the session of the legislature of 1843-1844, when it relapsed into a semr- 
weekly. On April 28, 1851, the daily edition was established perma- 
nently and has continued without interruption since that time. From 
1846 to 1850 Mr. John S. Spann was associated with Mr. Chapman in 
the ownership of the Sentinel. In June, 1850, William J. Brown, father 
of Admiral George Brown and Austin H. Brown, bought the Sentinel, 
and in 1852 Austin H. Brown became its publisher, while his father, 
William J. Brown, was its editor. March 2, 1855, the Sentinel again 
changed owners. Dr. John C. Walker and Thomas Cotton being the 
purchasers. This ownership was of short duration, and on December 
4, 1855, Mr. John S. Spann and Mr. John B. Norman became proprietors. 
Mr. Norman retiring in two months, and the paper passed under the 
control of Prof. W. C. Larrabie and Charles W. Cotton. In August, 
1856, Mr. Joseph J. Bingham purchased an interest in the company 
and the firm became Larrabie, Bingham & Co. Mr. Larrabie retired 
the following January and Mr. John Doughty acquired his interest. 
Soon after this the entire establishment was wrecked by the explosion 
of a steam boiler. It quickly rose from its ashes, however, and the 
property passed into the hands of a corporation which continued until 
1861, when Messrs. John R. Elder and John Harkless associated them- 
selves with Mr. Bingham in the publication of the paper. In 1865 the 
firm of Hall & Hutchinson purchased the paper and changed its name 
to the Herald. In January, 1867, the Herald was purchased by Mr. 
Lafe I»erkins, who, in April, 1868, sold it to Mr. Richard J. Bright, 
now of Washington, D. C, and changed the name back to the Sentinel. 
In 1873 Mr. Bright sold the Sentinel to a company, at the head of 
which was the late John Fishback. This company published the Se«- 
tJnel until 1875, when Mr. John C. Shoemaker bought the paper and or- 
sranlzed a company for its publication, liv ^ox^mXi^T, \^'\^, "^x. Shoe- 
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maker acquired the entire ownership of the property. He published 
the Sentinel eleven years with great success, and on June 30, 1886, sold 
it to Mr. William J. Craig, who remained sole proprietor until February 
1, 1888, when the Sentinel was acquired by the company which still 
publishes it, of which S. E. Morss is president. The Sentinel is one of 
the best known newspapers in the United States. It publishes weekly, 
daily and Sunday editions which are largely circulated in this city 
and throughout the state. It is today, as it has l)een from the publica- 
tion of the initial number, a supporter of the Democratic party. In No- 
vember last the Sentinel company completed a handsome new fireproof 
building at the southeast corner of South Illinois and Pearl streets, 
which contains a complete modern mechanical equipment, of which an 
illustration is given herewith. 

The Indianapolis News was founded in 18(>n. The paper had an 
humble beginning, and experienced the usual vicissitudes of newspaper 
life; but it steadily l)ecame stronger and stronger as the years went 
by, until now it has wide recognition not only in Indiana, but outside 
of the state, as an enterprising news gatherer and a powerful influence. 
The paper from the start has been independent. Under its present 
owners, Charles K. Williams and Delavan Smith, and its present gen- 
eral manager, Hilton U. Brown, it has gained vastly in circulation and 
advertising patronage, and has gi-own to be one of the largest afternoon 
papers in the country. On (luestions of public policy the paper ex- 
presses is own views fearlessly ami without favor. 

It was the first paper in the west to establish a two-cent rate. The 
mechanical equipment of the News is extensive and complete. It uses 
fifteen linotypes and three large presses, two sextuple and one quad- 
ruple. Its circulation for the year ending December 31, 1901, averaged 
daily 5<),12(> paid copies, to print which required 2,488 tons of pai>er. 
The i)aid circulation for the current year promises to reach (J5,(X)). 
There are 153 persons employed in the home office of the News, and 
many more are employed throughout the state. One of its enterpri Jing 
features is the maintenance of a newsboys' band, which has become 
well known in Indianapolis and over the state. The band is composed 
of forty-live players, all of whom were inexperienced newsboys when 
they began their musical instruction in the summer of 1900. 

The Indianapolis Sun— The first number of the Indianapolis Sun 
was issued on May 12, I88S. The proprietors were young men from 
Cleveland and Detroit, who had been educated along the distinct lines of 
one-cent newspaper work. The first number was a small, six-column, 
four-page paper, and it contained local matter principally. The Sun 
was so well received by the Indianapolis public that it was soon en- 
larged to a seven-column paper. In ] 803— in the midst of the panic— 
ft had progressed to a degree that waYY^VTv^eCi \\, \w wddvug a fast per- 
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fecting press to its equipment. Wlien tlie panic liad passed into liis- 
tory tlie Sun became an eight-page paper, six columns to the page, and 
Its success in a field that had witnessed the rise and fall of many daily 
newspapers, attracted attention all over the state. On January 29, 
1901, the Sun's plant and buildings were destroye<l by fire, but the 
paper was issued daily and on time from the Indianapolis Journal 
ofllce. In the meantime an elegant new three-story building was erected 
on the old site at 123-125 East Ohio street, and equipped with the best 
printing material obtainable, including a fast quadruple Hoe press, 
capable of printing 48,000 papers per hour. On May 8 the Sun occu- 
pied its new building and enjoyed the advantages of its improved facil- 
ities. Since that time its strides forward have been more marked than 
formerly. The Sun has always been independent in politics, giving 
its indorsement to competent candidates rather than party tickets. Its 
influence in this fleld has always been marked. It has also been a con- 
sistent advocate and supporter of the best interests of Indianapolis. In 
its fourteen years of life it has been enlarged to about five times its 
original size, and has broadened from a local paper to one of general 
and comprehensive strength. Aside from its home force, it has cor- 
respondents and readers all over the state and receives a total of 15,000 
words of telegraph from all parts of the world daily. Its present edi- 
tor and manager- is Fred L. Purdy; business manager, A. C. Keifer, and 
managing editor, Ellis Searles. Messrs Purdy and Keifer were among 
the original projectors of the Sun, and have contributed largely to its 
success. 

The Clay-Worker was established in January, 1884, by Mr. J. J. W. 
Billingsley, F. W. Patton and Theo. A. Randall. Mr. Randall soon 
afterwards acquired a controlling interest and has edited and man- 
aged the magazine ever since. Under his direction the Clay-Worker 
has attained a world-wide reputation, having subscribers in almost every 
country. Through the influence of the Clay- Worker and its editor the 
National Association of Brick Manufacturers was established in 1880, 
and has proven a potent factor in advancing the brick industry. Mr. 
Randall has been secretary of the association since its organization. 
In 1897 the Clay-Worker was instrumental in establishing a school for 
dayworkers at the Ohio state university, ('olumbus, Ohio, and at the 
national convention held there in 1899 the American Ceramic Society 
was organized. Indeed the Clay-Worker has been intimately connected 
with every progressive move made in the world of ceramics since it 
was established, nineteen years ago, and has made Indianapolis a 
household word in many localities where but for it going the people 
would scarcely know that the Hoosier capital was on the map. It was 
tlie first paiyev in the world publis\\ed \\\ t\\^ \\\\,evvj«^ q1 olM-workers, 
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uiid wan liit^tniiucntal In the establleltment of the Nutlouai Urlckmak.- 
ern' AssfKialioD. ot wlilL'h Mr. Randall Bae been Heurcturr siiiL'e its or- 
gauizatloii. 

The Wood-Worker ivas eBtablishea in Mnrcb, 1882, and !b the only 
paper In tbe United States published exciuslvely In tbe Interest ot those 
who use woodworking mflchinery. Its poBltlon Is unique and its circu- 
lation Is extensive throughout this and all other English-speaking coun- 
tries. Its editor and proprietor la S. IJ. Smith. 

Municipal Engineering, published by MuulcllXil Engineering Com- 
pany, tile best utid moat Important magazine devoted to the particular 
Held whit-li it fills, was estubllshed in 18110. It is recognized as the fore- 
most representative ot tbe interests connected with the Improvement 
of cities, embracing the field of paving, sewerage, waterworks, parks, 
etc. • It circulates tliroughont the United States, Canada and Foreign 
countries. From an unpretentious Journal of sixteen pages It has 
grown to a magazine of nearly ISli pages. Its editorial policy has been 
to rely on men whose tccbnieal education and experience have distin- 
guished them as best qualified to discuss questions treated In the maga- 
slne, and civil engineers, analytical chemists, contractors and others 
who have achieved the dlstin tiou of bein^ fore i ost in their clasB, 
are among its contilb itori The otHcers of tl e on jjany are: William 
Fortune, presideiit CI alien (_ Bro n t litoi and W. P, Cosgrave, ad- 
vertising manager. \ 1 ran b office is onduc ed u New York City. 

The Indianapolis Trade Journal established in 1890 by Wlillaiu H. 
Kobson, editor and i blish i reiicfents the jobi 1 g interests of the 
city, and clrcnlatcs tl ugl o t tlie n Iddle west 

The Daily Reporter P i iisl ed by the Reporter Publishing Com- 
pany, makes a spe )t f u rt n ws etc 

The Indianapolis Daily Live Stock Journal is devoted to the inter- 
ests of sUippers and Is publislied at the Union Stock Yards. 

The Daily Telegraph, established in 1864, is tbe only German news- 
paper published In this city that is a memijer of the associated press. 
It is the oldest (Jerman paper in tbe city and is published by the Onten- 
tterg Comjiany, and is independent-democratic In politics. H, O. Thu- I 
dium is president of tiie company. 

Indiana Volksblatt, established in 1S4T and published by the Oiiten- 

' berg Company, is the oldest CJerman weekly paper In the state. It Is 

I independent-democratic In politics. Die Spottsvogel, K bumorouM and 

I literary family paper, eslablislied in 1804, is also published Ity this 

company. In March, 1902. the company purchased the Indiana Tribune 

and now issue it as an evening paper. It was eatablished in 1877. 

Other Publications are numerous, embracing weekly, semi-monthly ' 

and monthly issues, among which are a uamViftt ot \?ftfc ■stiWftX \«&a«Br ^ 

' fini trade Jouriialu In AnierJcfl. ^ 




Levey Bros. & Co. (Inc.)— This business was founded In I'Ulladel- 

liii, l',i., ill ],S4S. h.v Williiun V. l.evfj". wlio c-oiitliiuetl it until 1S7S, 

:iiid iljc liu.slni'sK w.in eHliil)llKlied Iti Itidlaniiiiolis iindvr 

df l,fvi>,v Ilnis. & Co., wlilcli is tin' prcsi-nt wtylc Since 1HTN 

I's iKivt' lit't'ii iiiiiili'. ciK'li time to iictvci- iind tiir;;er ImlkllniN 

I witl) till' I'otistjiiitly iin-ri'iisiuf,' ilcinniiii for Lcvi-y s;<iod». Ju 

WHS coinpurativi'l.v snnill and was ih-ccm- 

Siiril.v loi'iil iinil ,-i.Mtiin.ii iiriin-liiiilly to tlic state of Inaiima: Imt as 

tile conntiy ilfvi4oi.i>il iiiul tile tucilltii'S for Imwltiess Increased, full ad- 

rnutiifrf irjis ralicn of evi-ry fnvoriilile o[i port unity to extend auU iii- 

ivftli tlic liiuilis ii( .\.wiPv\c-.\. TW Xii'AiVaft til Voft Uusl- 

uess to its jdcsi'lit nmsnitmlu lias i\ol \«'c\\ aw eaa^S Vvv**., *\w:it •Obr^ 



riii: .iiif iixM. itA\'i>ii(ntK or rxniASwoi.is. 



1 



tiavp lint hiKl. Ill] IlifK 

iiiarii'louM srowlli iv;is i 

,| and It was certtiiiily util 

. Imt it lias gi'o 

KiKtrldes tliat otlipr iiiten 

I Snttl today tliey oci'ur.v 



> yenra. the entire Held tu (bemselves. The 

111 nil iiccfdeut, Licltlier nas it the rpsiilt of luck, 

t)F iiiouopoly. Tlip tiiiHiiiexR lias iiol: uiily bold 

jvii enoriiioiisiy ami kept pace willi tlie rapid 

sts of tlip cuuntry liave made nil these years, 

1 foi'pmoat itositlon in tlie manutflfture of bank 

The reanlt lina iweii achieved In the face of steadily iucroualng 

imp^ltiou. and is due to the close and watchful attention required to 

■asp the enormous details of the liusinexs, and to the ability netresKfiry 

direct the application of meciianlcnl InventlouH In manufncturlUK. 

All this baa made it itosnlble to extend the buslneHs from a local to a 

national one and now time Is not a bank in the United States but Is 

imlliar with tbe name of I.e^p^ anil thoiiBnnils can testify to the 

itlBfactioH of theh dealings -nith tlieni Tlip nifrcanille Drintlug, en- 

litog llthogiaphing and binding deraitniput of this comiiany la one 

the largest in the Ktate of Indiana and the middle west. 

The Indiana llluBlrating Company— A luong tiie conntry's leading; 

Ting and illnstifillni; iiouse'j mat lie placed the IniUaiia Illufltrat- 

Compam it Wtut Mnnlanil stieet Indianapolis. This concern 

efftabll^he^l in IS'tO and is hum Uw iililest house of the Uimi In the 

attd one of tlio laig<>st in tin 

The iJoliii of the Hrni N to 

the-terT blKbtst giaileof -noik in 

departments aiual to any that 

be piociired in nnv establish 

It In the east This tias neces-i 

!ed the employ ment of t pr\ high 

men inani of nhom were 

to lei\e lucrative positions 

leading Nen York Philadelpblti 

ChlcaKo houwes The meiit of 

outi>ut is e\ idented liy the 

Vharnclfi of the Luatomera belutt a 

;iCla8s that demand tbc best to be 

kad, and tlie constantly grow ill^ 

^ualness It Is probable that iv 

,4tauee in Ne« lorW uin show i 

wore satlBfatton line ot samples ol 

tnectaankal woik than this (oiicim 

now has on exhibition Em h ni t 

let emplo3ed Is a spettallst In soiii< 

one particnlai lint lud to tlils 

may be ascribed much of the lirui f 
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logui.', mofniziiic, book, luiiiy;er, label or imstei- muy require in the way 
of nil urtlMtlu c-rcutloii thlci ttrni Ih prepiired to ilo iinil guiiriiiiti^e hhUn- 
fitctlou. Ill the eiiKriii'lu); dtpxt^m^ul^ the atrk-test discipline Is main- 
tained, every pnrt of the workshop being kept serupulously clean and 
free from "slopjiiness." The foreman wilt bave noue but "workers," 
and they niuHt l>e etllclent and exacting In every detail of their part of 
the pi'oduct. As a result, tlie plates turned out by tlie Indiana Illus- 
trating eonipiiny are always clean, bright, brilliant and posseiis iiniiur- 
passed printing qualities. A printer can do u good Job from tlils 
firm's plates for less money than he can an oMlnary Joli from inferior 
plates, as less make-ready and washing-up is required. Three compe- 
tent men with assistants, are employed in the office and every detail 
of each order is carefully watched fi'om the lime an order Is entered un- 
til finished. It Is safe t^ say that no house of the kind gives more 
uniform satlHfactlon to Its customers than the Indiana Illustratln}; Coai' 
pnny. Its ]irupi'Ietor, K. K. Stafford, established the business. 

Baker & Thornton— Twenty yoai-a ago a small stationery store auil 
printing office was established )>y William L. Baker and Henry C. 
Thornton at I'.H West Maryland Street, under the firm name of linker 
& Thornton. Good miinngeineut and up-to-date business methods made 
a success of the IiuhIik'ss from ihe start, and since that time Its 
gi-owth has been steady and healthful. Numerous enlargements have 
several times mude new qnavteri* nffcessnry, the Urst removal being to 
■MP Soiitli Mei'idiau street, and again about three yciirs ago to the pres- 
ent location, 33 Soutli Meridian street and 1!) East I'eurl street. In the 
heart of the wholesale district. The entire double building, four floors 
and basement, is o<'CU|)l<-d by this firm, and the stock carried is eom- 
jilete and e.xhiiustlvc. The auioiint of goods crmstantiy In stock is 
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ana. In addi- 
tion to a stiM'l; 
embracing 
every possible 
need of the 
business man. 
a complete line 
of bank sta- 
t i o n e r y and 
school goods is 
caTYVftd. Baker 
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&Tboriitoii traiiAactaii Imiiieiise amount of business in county and towu- 
(liip suiiplles, nnd have t-ontniL-tB to furnish the Btationi'ry and l>lani[ 
looks to inniiy of the hirgpst poinitiea in Indiana. Thetr mall order 
>Ianl[ business Is even more extended. Their advertising literature COT- 
•rs every state In tlie union, and their hooliB show open accounts n'itli 
nore tlian nne-third of the banks In the I'nlted States. 

The Indianapolis Engraving and Electrotyping Company was es- 
rablisliHl in 189" in very modest unarters nt aCMi Kast Wasliln^n 
ttreet. The Iiusiness had Inci'eaHed lo such an extent in two years that 
fhe company was obliged to seek larger quarters. Tliese they found at 
!5 West Georgia street, whci'e tliey nre now located. Their mechanical 
equipment is 
if tbe hpst, 
and Avhat Is of 

port'aiM-^m 
the engi'nvlng 
IWHlnesM, til eh' 
workmen a r e 
all pif'ke^i men 
and tlior<}ugli- 



ly en 



u l> 1 e. 




T li e iiolicy of 
the managers 
ha 8 been, friini 
th e beginning. 
that the work 
turned out 
must lie satis- 
factory to 
themselves a s 
well a s their 
customers. Ad- 
hering strictly 
to this policy 

and maintaining an oven grade hi the quality of their w<H'li, and fur- 
nishing same nt reasimable iirices, has liroiight them an exlenwive trade 
from a class of nistimiers that aiiiirecljites quality In llielr engraviupi. 
Th«y are prepai'ed to tnnke girintlng phites for all illnstriilive purpiiKes 
by all processes— half -tones, zinc etchings, wood engravings, electro- 
types, nlckeltypes, stereotyiies, clc. They are also leailei's in lUustrut- 
iDg, designing, meuhank-nl drawing, etc. Their artists are talented and 
capable. Mr. Edward Mason Is president o( tlie TO«\^siiv^,"ft- 'i-N^'iiws 
ylce-prealdent, and A. W. Marshall sectetaty BLn4ttea*'0.Te"c, s&<A'«'^^^'^ 
tre praetfcaJ men nnd tliorouglily oonversant -w\\.\i ttie \>\M.\^«»a. 
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Indianapolis Electrotype Foundry, 17 to 23 West Geo.gia street, 
was established in 1875. In 1888 it was incorporated under the laws of 
Indiana with a paid capital of $15,000, A. W. Marshall being the presi- 
dent; Frank Kreber vice-president; D. G. Wiley secretary ani George 
L. Davis, treasurer. The officers are thoroughly practical and ab!e busi- 
ness men, fully conversant with every detail of this industry. The 
premises occupied are 35x120 feet in area, being three floors, fully 
e(iuipped with the latest improved apparatus, appliances and machin- 
ery. They conduct a general electrotyping, nickeltyping, stereotyping 
and engraving business, also deal in pattern letters and printers' sup- 
plies, and employ constantly fifteen first-class workmen. Superior 
plates for all printing purposes are made on wood or metal bases, half- 
tone being a specialty while stamps are likewise furnished for book- 
binders for embossing. The productions of this reliable concern always 
reach the highest standard of excellence and finish. The prices quoted 
for the same are exceedingly moderate, and its trade is steadily in- 
creasing. 

The Central Printing Company, one of the younger establishments, 
has by energy and application made a name for themselves that is 
a synonym of (luality. Their work is their best advertisement and 
solicitor. As one of their customers said: "Your work is the kind we 
like; it brings the business. Your continued success is assuri?d if you 
look after all your customers' interests as you have ours. It is a rare 
thing to find the printer truly alive to the buiness-getting power of a 
piece of work, and put in it the advertising strength as well as the 
art of printing." The otfieers of the company are Ray Eldon Scott, 
president; Will (\ Haugli, vice-president; Claude B. Miller, secretary- 
treasurer, and the plant is located at 12 West Pearl street. 

Indiana School Book Company, of Indianapolis, was incorporated 
in 1889. Tlie company manufactures and supplies text-books for the 
common scliools of Indiana, as authorized by the school-book law passed 
by the Indiana legislature of 1880. Edward Hawkins is general man- 
ager ana treasurer of tlie company. 

Indiana Newspaper Union was established in 1883 for the purpose 
of supplying ready-prints for country newspapers. Over 100 papers 
are supplied weekly by this concern throughout Indiana and Illinois. 
In addition to this branch the concern operates one of the most ex- 
tensive printing plants in the state and makes a specialty of producing 
and printing newspapers completely and is the only plant in Indi- 
anapolis exclusively e(iuipped for handling of large editions of news- 
papers. Tlie job printing, catalogue and pamphlet department is as 
completely equipped with the latest improved machinery as any similar 
concern in tJie middle west, awd \\\\ woyVv produced is of unexcelled 
workwnnshii). The plant is under tVve \>^o^v\^\.o\^\A\> q1 ^ . \i . ^\^tt. 
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and is lot'uted In tbe New Centuiy BulldiDt;, northwest corner of 
I'ennsylvaula and Maryland streets, on tlie foui'th floor of one of the 
largest and finest power buildings in America. 

American Press AssocJation, 45 and 47 Park Place, New iork City, 
opened its l>ran<-h In this city In IS'.W. The office is located at 117 West 
Georgia street, and Its service contiists of supplying newspapers and 
magazines with stereotyped plates of the latest news, literary rantter, 
syndicate letttTH and illustrations. The local oflice Is under tlic ma:i- 
aeeineiit of J. B. Whitehead. 

Indiana Electrotype Company— rhla company was estaljlisiied in 
18!):i, and is one of the largest concerns In the state eiigflKed in the 
production of electi'otypes, stereotypes, wood and process engraving. A 
special featui'e of this concern is the production of "nickle-typcs,'' nn 




Till' nifniljiTs of the 
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Sentinel Printing Company is one of the oldest and most estensivc 

printing iwlaliliwiiuiculM in Ihc stiitc. Al one time It was a imrt of tin! 

plant of tlie /iidianaiiolis Sentinel, Imt on .Ivin*; ;«>, 1886, the job printing 

depHflmetit of tlic imiicr WiiB lutuu ovti Viv vUc \«ca«Q\. isiBvavata , t\« 
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company's plant Is located In the large three-story and basement brick 
bnlldlng, 123, 125, 127 West Market street. It is one of tbe largest 
manufactnrers o€ coimty nnd township printing and blaali books In 
tbe state. Its 
jobprintlngrte- 
partment Is 
thoroughly 
equipped with 
all the latest 
printing de- 
vices for the 
production of 




basis. A spe- 
cial depart- 
ment Is devot- 
ed to the pro- 
duction of Hnc 
steel and cop- 
perplate en- 
graving. Tlic 
company Is 
state agent for 
the Hartford 
typewriting 

machine. The Diticers are Wllltjini K. Kisli, president, and .lohii W. 
Minor, secretary nnrt treuwuri^i'. 

Wm. B. Burford, Printer. Llthogi'Mpher iind Hinder, 21 West Wash- 
ington street and 17, 19, 21 and 2;i West Pearl street— This Is one of 
the oldest and Inrt'cst general printing cstabiinhnients in tlie city. 
It WAS founded in 1»12 by Wni. Hraden. with lliles W. Burford as 
silent partner. In 18T1 Mr. M. W. Iturford retired from the firm and' 
turned hia interest over to his son. Wra. It. Burford, and in 1875 Mr. 
Wm. B. Bnrfoi'd imrohiiscd Mr. Hrailoii'K Interest, and has continued 
as sole proprietor since. The present iihint Is an exienslvc one, embrac- 
ing printing, bindine. litlnigi'aphlng, blank lionk, photogravure, steel. 
copper and photo engraving tiepartments. Earh department is fitted 
■with the very latest improved niiicbhtery. insuring speed and economy 
In tbe production of work, mid are llie largest and most complete in 
their various lines in the state. The prluUng 4e'&a'rt.'ai«vA \ft wa^'^'iitSi. 
wJtb typeeettlDg matihines and twelve large cs\\ii4.« ^x«a»ea. mA w»»- 
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matic feeders; one Har- 
riH automatic envelope 
pnss. with a oapacllyof 
LLLove tluui 15.(100 em-d- 
opes per Itour; a HtPHiii 
steel (lie press, wltli h 
t-apaeltj' of 5,400 per 
hour. In the llthotp-npli 
priiitlnj; depiirtment arc 
tive nteum litliographli' 






T hi 



rtonlitediy one of tlie 
larKest iiiul hest e<ni)ii- 
ped plaiitH Tor prlatlne 
of all kinds lu the weKt. 
Kor over tweuty yenrs 
Mr. Burford hns had 
the <'ontra('t fur furulHhiri); all the lltliojtrapbliig, hlank honks, station- 
er.v, prlnthift and hiudiuR for the state of IndlHna; also for more lliaii 
thirty couutlPB hi the stute. The wtatlouery department and otHces are 
located tit 21 West A\'anliiiiirti)n street, and the faetory is situated in 
the real- In the lr»r(re slx-stoi-y strurtTire. luillt specially for its puri'ose. 
iit 17. l!i. 21 and '£,i We.st Pearl street. Over 2(MI people are eniploymi in 
the vui-ioiiK departments, and the trade extendH throughout the central 

The Hollenbeck Press, one of the most notable printhig estahllsli- 
ments In the elty, wan establiahed by ('. Hollenbeck, successor to 
Carlon ik. Hollenlie<-k. This la one of the oldest printing establlshmentK 
In the city and lias iilwHys enjoyed the dlHtinction of producing fine 
work, and has had ii i'ontfnne<l exlHtence Kiuce 18G4. The Hue embraces 
everythbi); hi job. book and )nil>licatlon prlntlne, binding and blank- 
book niannfm-tnriiig. The character Of the work produced by this 
house Is not excelled by any other concern In the country. Many of the 
ivell-knoH'n illustrated imblications ptUiiished lu this city are issued 
Vnmi its presH. and are fine examples of flrst-claas printing. About lOit 
(icrsons are employed in the different departments. The officers of the 
cotnpaiiy are W. ('. Bolibs. president; C W. Morrill, treasurer, and M. 
H. l-tarkley, nniuHirer. 

The Bowen-Merrlll Company, piibllsbers. booksellers, Btationeri> 
and poiH'r dealers, has been In existence for moi-e than half a century, 
tracing its establlshnient back to the house founded In 1838 by Samuel 
Merrill, dr., p'andfathei- of the preweut treasurer of the firm. In Jann- 
ary, 188.% Howen. Stewart & t:o. and 'MeiTm, ^\ft\ss, & Go, were consoll- 
fhittti and the present housi.' lucovvovaVcfl.. T^i'^ \i\\»\ii(«» \* V>t;6.<>!« \>.\. 
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Nob 9 HUd 11 West Wnshlngton street nnd otcuulee five floors, ninnlng 
(Jem through to I'earl stieet \ liianih lioiist lb oiierateii In Kansas 
Clti The IndlauiipollB eBtahlishuieiit in one of the largest most e 
plete Hnd hent e<|uippeil UooL storeH In the i iiuutry, and there are only 
two houses in the United States fiom nhicL inoie hooks (ire di8trlliute:I 
BunuBllv It has l>een said thnt Cincinnati In the mnsleii] eeiiter, St. 
Iiouie the art i enter and Indianapolis the liteiary center of the west. 
'True It is that liidmnniiollh bu>H more tiooks than nuy ii lier e)!y or Fonr 
Hmes Its si.te In the United Stales In leteiit 

■ yeaiH the Row en Men ill roiuptinv lin« dlref te 1 
special attention to inilillshin); Ijuilditig np ] 

: whleh infludes thi' woiks of Fames ANhit 
comb Hllev Emersoii lloufih Miirv Huit^ipil 
Catherwood Maurite Thomiison I.eoifre licit 
ton Chailes Fiederh (.osa, nol>eit I Ruidttti 
Frank 1. Rtanton Benjiimlti Hairlhon ndwiiiil 
Powden L Frank Baum inii nianv otheis ut 
' the prominent author- ol IhH < i>uiitr\ Vh lini 
publisheria this houHo ranLi- amouR the mjv 
iBTRest In the noild Its pnblli atlons ni< ludi 

ne of the most sneeessfnl law works tint 

I b&\e been issued nlthln tlie last ten ^ears mil 

r ItB list of authors contains tlie mimes ut tliL 

most prominent lepal «rlteis In \niiiii i m 

eluding Tudne Bmou K P lluitt I linil ^ I i-l 

Beach jr JiidiiP lohn M \an ll.it I! M I'm 

■ jamtn W P Fishhai k ludge Hini isim Pui -- 
A lones Sei mour D Thompson ludali 1 

.Denjamin Tohn II Gillett Hie pnbllcfitli.n 
from tbiR depuitment go Into e\ert iintloii i> 
^orld wberetbeEndlishlaucuagelH spnki ii 
Silas T Boweu one of the founders of the 
So^en Stewart ( onipnnv house letiied fioni rii-ti' 
'liliBlnesff In laiiuaij IRS-i and died in Ileiiuihei 

■ rill for mam \e^rs at the liead of the lionse 
bueinesR Is non under the ti 




e participation iu the M 
tfl9i Samuel Mer- T 
letlied Iu 189) The 
lanaj^ement of William t Bobl s Charles 



f the house Is on which 
• to maintain aud develop 
liti of tilltine and a pop- 



"W Merrill and lohn I t mtis The liistoi 
reflectB eiedit upon the (iti and 
!i largo book establishment lequ 
ulfltion of houk leaders 

Allison Coupon Company— An enterprlf.e of Indianapolis which has 
nttalued woildnidt fiiiie iiid piitioiiUKt. Is the VUlsoii Coupon Com- 
pany, conUncting Imsinei's at lil Weal ^leoiK^fi. »tt««^, 
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the late N. S. Allison, who died in 1890, and in August, 1893, the 
present company was incorporated with a paid-in capital stoclt of 
$12,000, the officers being: John S. Berryhill, president; Wallace S. 
Allison, secretary, and D. C. Allison, superintendent. The premises 
utilized comprise a three-story and basement l)riclc structure, 20x120 
feet in dimensions, and there is a complete equipment of machinerj- 
adapted to the business, and thirty hands are employed in the exten- 
sive operations of the company. They manufacture coupon l)ooks for 
railroad eating liouses and railroad systems, merchants, ice companies, 
restaurants, commissary stores and various other uses, their coupon 
books being arranged upon methods which have been approved by 
experience and are recognized as the best devices of their kind. The 
demand for them has not only extended all over the United States but 
practically all over the world with an extensive foreign demand in 
Central and South Am(»rica, Australia, China, Japan and Canada. 

H, C. Bauer Engraving Company, 17 South Meridian street, design- 
ers, engravers, electrotypers and printing plate manufacturers, estab- 
lished in 1880, is one of tlie most extensive concerns of its kind in the 
state, where printing plates by every known process are manufactured 
with rare skill and excellence. Many of the engravings used in The 
Journal Handl)oolv of Indianapolis are tlie products of this institution. 
A large force of skilled and experienced artists are employed in the 
various departments. Designs are furnished for catalogues and all 
kinds of book illustrations, requiring wood, zinc or half-tone engraving, 
which is a leading specialty of this house, and the ample facilities 
which it commands enal)les it to handle the largest contracts with 
promptness and at prices as low as is consistent with higli grade work- 
manship. The wax process is employed in the production of map work, 
charts, diagrams, etc., wliich produce results not attainable in any 
other method. Tlie trad(» of this firm extends throughout this state and 
adjoining territory, wliere it enjoys an established reputatiim for first- 
class workmanship. 




SPRBSENTeD IN I^DIANAPOLlS. 

It is in tli( IicW of mHiinfnttiirph tlial Indianapolis has nth e\e(i Its 
higljPBt disthKtlun anunt, tin (Itip*. if the went. Ihi ripld Inirease 
«r Its liidustiies forniH the uiost IntertstliiK Lhnptir Iti Itb mater al de- 
Telopment ntirlnj? tbe pa»t deiafte its mumifat turers lin^e more than 
doubled the mine (if tlieir plnnts iiid prodii(t= \ i-ordmc tn the cen 
SUB buUptin on I 11 1 U the 

United htat - ■ has 

1 010 maniif I 1 I ppr 

sons and far inil ^ i C the 

anniirtl produtt of til t unLtin'^ la '^IjS i>J"o7 I Aiuuu^ Its mam and 
vaiied Diiterprisea it nnmbers the largest CBiTiate faclorv the largest 
exrlushe engine aad h-xler iilaiit son works and mill maehiner;f 
factor; in the world It has many ollierR notablj In fmniture veneerB, 
inuentit pharmnteiithal t-oods that uinl. among the foumost in their 
lartlenlar branthes in the eouiitrj 



Indiana pulls 
uneicelled ruiln n\ 
In the Itnited State 
from the gieat oh 
for tlipJocnIlon of 
line will niidiiiJi.d't 

Nordyke & Ma 
Fouiideiw and Mai' 



intifactuilni, center lietause of Its 
faiilitles its nearness to thp tenttr of iHjpulation 
and its inoxhjustlble snpph of cheap fuel brought 
bills tut flft^ milea awai Iti position is inviting 
iiiLiiif.n tiirert- niid its futme cle^eiopment along this 
> surpass Its wonderful record In the past. 
mon Company (Incorporated), flour Mill EiigineerB, 
liuisis— The husinese of this institution eince its be- 



ginning, over fifty ypnrn ago, baa Iteen eonflned eseliislvelj' to the man- 
ufacture of flour mill and cereal mill machinery and to liuUdlug com- 
plete mills for the monvifaeture of fiotir and cereal produfta. Its foun- 
dation was laid tjy Mr. Ellis Nordykc, of Richmond, Ind„ who for many 
years prior to 1851 was a prominent millwright engaged in Imilding 
flour mills, the machinery being made by hand in the buildings in [ 
which it was to be used. Mr. Nordyke, having invented an Improved l 
flour Ijolt, hcgau preparationB for the manufacture of this machine , 
and other devices used in Qour mills. lln4ei:tti«SarHi.Tfflt«v%tit"^»«ScSws|J 
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the year 1851 in a small shop in Riclimond, lud. In the year 1858 Mr. 
Addison H. Nordyke was taken into the business, it being carried on 
as E. & A. H. Nordyke until 186C, at which time Mr. Daniel W. Marmon 
entered the firm, which then became Nordyke, Marmon & Co. In 1871 
the business was incorporated under the laws of Indiana as Nordyke, 
Marmon & Co. The business had prospered and by this time had be- 
come one of the most prominent concerns in its field, occupying sul - 
stantial brick factory buildings, constituting what was then considered 
quite a large plant. Mr. Amos K. Ilollowell entered the company in 
1875 and continued with it in an otlicial capacity until 1895. Owing to 
a wide extension of trade and to the rapid growth of the business, tlie 
compan3\ in 1875, found its manufacturing facilities limited, ncessltat- 
ing a change in location. Desiring to make ample provision fcr further 
expansion, and requiring l)ettor shipping facilities and better advan- 
tages than Riclimond i)ossessed. it was decided to move to Indianapoliis. 
The "Quaker City" works, located in West Indianapolis, and I o.mded 
by Morris street, Kentucky avenue, the 1. & V. and Belt railroads, was 
purchased in 187r», in which year the present company was incorporated. 
The factory plant above mentioned, and which the company sllll occu- 
pies, has from time to time been improved and enlarged until today it 
assumes pretentious proportions. It is recognized «s being the largest 
factory in the world devoted exclusively to the milling machinery and 
mill building business, and the company is widely known as ''America's 
leading mill builders." The story of tin* progi'ess of this enterprising 
concern is best told by the accompanying illustrations, wh'*ch indicate 
its gradual development and substantial advancement. The factory 
is systematically arranged, with the woodworking department .on one 
side and the ironworking on the opposite side, with the finishing, stor- 
age and shipping department connecting the two at the north end. The 
lumber yard and the storage for raw materials, supplies, etc., for the 
ironworking department are located at the south end, where facilities 
are provided for handling materials expeditiously from cars. Between 
the two wings are located the boiler house, the buhr stone mill de- 
partment and the storage building for finished and unfinished iron parts 
of the machines manufactured. A private switch, connecting with the 
Belt railway, extends nearly the entire length of the property and into 
the shipping department building. The plant is organized into various 
departments, each one being thoroughly equipped with improved ma- 
chinery and tools and many labor saving devices, excelling in facilities 
any other similar institution in this country. The products of the Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Company enjoy a world-wide reputation, being con- 
sidered in point of mechanical excellence, durability and efficiency the 
hest that tho market affords. The comv^any. In its work of mill build- 
/nsr. Is noted for thoroughness and clone a\Xe\\Wow Vvi ^<3\5\\Ve» -wA 1q»^ 
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the high diss iiiilliiii, results Im iililili oln nued Its machiiiert is (0 
lie f uiil ill tlif leiiiesiiitatE^e mills of the T niteil Stitea Me-^ico and 
( iiiiiidii nid iiiiiili of it IS p\|>oitf>il to (iiitiiil tirnl South \ineiicaii 
i-omitries anil 1 1 nearly neii c iinitn if the e-iitern hemisphere Thp 
line of tiui hiiim cmbrxiitlit fnliowiiiK I lour torn rice and other 
it^rial iiiilliii}. mi liliioi\ gialn dilator uiiKliineiv lollei mllla port 
olilt liiilii stoue iiillix jjMatorv stt\e boltws reels centrlfufeala mid 
illlngs pinifieis 1 nil dusters duit (ollectois flour bran aud feed pack 
eis dp„(imiiititois mial driers aspiratois shellers cleaners and inan\ 
otlui iiia( limes pDwei I'ounectlinm t,eniliiK rope tlrlies mill supplies 
et llie itgul ir woil of this touipuny has lieeu aLCOinpanled by con 
stant and iIim ulhtiiancc of ttie niecls of practical milling from the 
oiierathe uilllei » standjiolnt It lias faiflities for leveloping and per 
fecting In nn opuatliu, flom mil] Improi ements in inacbiuer> and In 
mining niitlKMN thus assuitng the imcess of nil improvements before 
being introdiKtd on the market Tlie noiks of tlie >ordyke& Marmon 
( ompaii\ gill st<inl\ (luploymcnt to a large force of men and is rated 
among tlu most piomlneut niauurnfturlng institutions of Indianapolis 
Tlie ofltxis of tlie < )mpan\ ire Diinlti ^V Miiimon piesldent and 
ttaltei ( Miirnion seiritar\ indtieisum 

E C Atkins & Company (inioipoi iteil) niannfactnrers of saws 
and si« txiK IS one of the ^ r\ oldest Industilal establishments of 
this t[t\ rh< befeiunli g of this iniiiortant bHslness wat laid by Ellas 
(. \tki!is m IS.) «htn he i efc in It h ingle handed In a little wooden 
buJMInf, about J(I\J(| feet in rtlinensyms. Tii4ft\ \\ vs teioKnl7ed as 
tlie laigtat and foieniost comiiu (nv,\miV m rt\^ w\&wft^».t\wt( <A 
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try. TUt^ Hrui inaiiuriictiires colid itnd inserted tootli 

iidlDK' motnl. (.'1-oovlng, l»iiicl, hiiiid, oross-cnt, butcher, 

kitc'lieii, compass, haok at^l wood 

■iw*' 111 fact evei-y style and 




t .mil most imploded hpeciil 
f Mr. I'l. C. Atkins' Invention und cov- 
cii'cl l)j- ptili'iitf;. .\liuul iKlO liiiiiils lire cmiiloyed ill the different depai't- 
iiii'iits. Tlio i-imiipiiu.v luis II <'iiiiitiil of S'iii'MKX) and dops a bualnesu ot 
infr iSl'.ikxi.ihki iiiiiiinill.v. Extonnivi- liriiiiclies are operated at Memphis, 
Teiiii.. Xciv Vorii City. Atliiiitii. liu., Minueajiolis, Minn., and Portland, 
Ore. Thf iH'i'si'iil oltii'crs iire; II, V. Atkins, president and superintend- 
ent; X. .\. (JliHliliiiK. i-ice-iiresldcnl and secretary; M, A. Potter, treas- 
rrcr: .\. 1). (iiitcs, iiwMiKt:nit treHwnrer, iitui F. C. Gardner, cashier. 

The Parry Manufacturing Company, owing to Its rapid growth. 
Iiiis iittiacteil, iierliiipN. miirc and wider attention tliuii any other iu- 
dnHtriiil iiiMtidirion in llie western countr,v. The foundation of tiilH 
mat'iiiliccnt and ciicirnions ImslnesK was laid fourteen years ago at 
Kiislivillc, lud., liy Iiiivtd M, and Thomas 11. Parry. At tliot point they 
lieiraii ilii' iniiiinfactnre of load charts and lincklioai-ds. The road cart 
up to tills lliiii' li.iil not fully fi'Uiiil fiivor with the agriculturists ot 
Anurlcn ;is a general utility velilcle. lint the Parrys saw the "ear marks" 
of ]io|mlatlty in llic "two. wheeler,'" and that the average man needed 
only ;i littli' iicrsiiiiwioii to convince' him Hint he could not be happy 
without one. Fini:ly convinced that tile world t-ould be converted and 
made happy liy Inlying: road cartK and with "the faith that was In them" 
and with tlie aid of forty employes, but limited facilities, they t>egan the 
work. In 1SS4 their factory wna dtstvoyed liy fire and they immediately 
aotigbt new i|tnti-tei'S nnd conlVwwed l\ie svovV, ol ■ 
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188G the road cart had established a reputation as "a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever," and the Parry s were compelled to seek larger and 
better quarters for the production of their pet vehicle. In this year they 
moved to Indianapolis. From this time forth the business grew with 
leaps and bounds, and from an output of 100 carts a day in a short 
space of time the factory began to turn out 1,000 carts daily, sending 
them to all quarters of the globe. In 1890 the company began the 
manufacture of four-wheel vehicles on a large scale, such as surreys, 
piauo-box buggies, phaetons, road and spring wagons, etc. With the 
wide trade connections secured by this time in the sale of carts and the 
established reputation for malting the very best goods for the smallest 
amount of money, they invaded the field occupied by the oldest and 
strongest carriage manufacturers for half a century. The plant was 
enlarged and equipped throughout with every modern appliance neces- 
sary to bring down the cost of production to the minimum. How well 
the Parry Manufacturing Company has succeeded in the manufacture 
of carriages is attested in the enormous plant, covering acres of ground 
—larger than the five largest carriage factories in the world put together 
—in which every portion of a buggy, with the exception of the cloth 
and leatlier, is manufactured from the raw material. In all there are 
nineteen buildings, covering twenty acres, connected with railroad 
switches running into the factory grounds. Two independent electric 
plants are used for lighting the factory, and all the machinery is oper- 
ated by electricity. Over 350 four-wheel jobs are turned out daily, and 
twentyrtwo traveling men are constantly employed, visiting the trade 
in every state and territory in the Union. To paclc the goods it requires 
15,000 feet of lumber daily for crating and fifty-five persons are em- 
ployed in the bookkeeping department. The trade in foreign coun- 
tries is constantly increasing. The officers of the company are: David 
M. Parry, president; St. Clair Parry, secretary, and Thomas H. Parry, 
superintendent. 

Atlas Engine Works— Like nearly all the great industries of Indi- 
anapolis, the Atlas Engine Works have grown from small beginnings. 
The plant is devoted to the manufacture of engines and boilers exclu- 
sively, and its product is sold wherever human industry has pro- 
gressed beyond primitive handicraft. In 1872 the beginnings of the 
plant were made by the Indianapolis Car Manufacturing Company. In 
1878 the property was taken over by the Atlas Engine Works, incorpo- 
rated for this purpose. In 1880 the policy of miscellaneous manufactur- 
ing on orders was abandoned and the company determined to devote 
itself exclusively to the manufacture of steam engines and boilers of 
standard types and sizes. This meant repetitive construction, with 
Interchangeable parts; the manutaetwr^ ol «ii%\xk«^ %3adL boilers in lots, 
Instead of one at a time, and t\ie eatt-jVik^ ol \ax:\&^ ^x.^^^^^ ^l \aasi^- 
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factured merchandise, not only In Indianapolis, but at vbtIoub dla- 
tributisg polsts. These methods of production and dlBtrlbution, bo com- 
mon today, were tben new In beavy machinery and tbey were supple- 
mented by constant eflort to produce better goods, to sell them for lesa 
money, and to Increase the volume of business. In less than a decade 
this aggressive policy gave the Atlas Engine Works a supremacy Id 
the trade, a supremacy which has been steadily maintained by the con- 
stant improvement of the product and the widening of markets. The 
grounds of the company, for the moat part covered with substantial 
brick and stone buildings, now include not only the original tract of 
twenty acres at Nineteenth street and Martlndale avenue, but stretcb 
along the Belt railroad from the L. E. & W. tracks on the west to Hill- 
side avenue on the east, the total real estate amounting to about forty 
acres. The growth of the business has required frequent extensions, 
and building operations during the pa«t two years have almoet tripled 
the capacity oC the plant, which was already one of the largest of Its 
kind In the world. Yet the demand for the Atlas product is such that 
very considerable further extensions are planned for the near future. 
The employes now number about 1,500, and the efficiency of the force 
is greatly enhanced by the thoroughly modem and complete equipment 
of the shops. This equipment Includes not only every labor-saving and 
cost-saving device that can be applied to the manufacture of engines 
and boilers, but also very complete arrangements for the health and 
safety of the men employed. 

International Motor Company (Waverley Department, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.)— The factory In which the Waverley Electric Is manu- 
factured Is the largest of its kind 
in the world, and is equipped 
with all the latest machinery and 
appliances for the successful 
production of an electric vehicle 
of superior merit and excellence. 
In this factory will be found, 
daily, some four bundred em- 
ployes, whose best efforts are 
lent toward getting out a prod- 
uct which covers a very large 
number of machines annually. 
All parts of the Waverley Electric are made entirely In their own 
factory and under the personal supervision of one head, who has 
the assistance in each department of a mechanical expert, wbose es- 
peri^ice in that particular line specially fits him for the duties 
which devolve upon him. Wltb these eL&vnii\a%e« u^d tbe furthw 
fact that tbeir manufacturins lacilVUftB m^ %wo^4 xa -Mmft "m isi* 
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worid, they are able to produce vehicles of the electric type whicb 
embody In their makeup all the dements oF beauty of design, sim- 
plicity, efficiency and reliability. The slmpHcity and ease of operation 
of the electric vehicle, aa well as its "always ready" accessibility, ap- ■ 
pealB in an IrreeiBtlblc manner to the riding public and mokes this type 
of automobile particularly deeirabie for ladles' use. The product of 
this factory is distributed throughout all the larger cltjes and towns 
In this country and many foreign countries. The Waverley has gained 
an enviable reputation among the trade and with the riding public, 
which has established the fact that it Is the standard of Its type, aod is 
so acknowledged. 




The Standard Dry Kiln Company manufacture (under their own 
patents) "The Standard" Steam Drier, a successful process for drying 
lumber, staves, shingles, brick, tiles, terra-cotta, etc. First established 
at Louisville, Ky., in 1887, the business of the company quickly and 
naturally expanded; and in 1894 their headquarters were removed to 
this city, occupying for several years thereafter the building at SS2 
South Meridian street. For fifteen years "The Standard" Moist Air 
system has been considered by manufacturers of lumber and clay 
products the most practical and effective method of brick and lumber 
drying on the market The importance of such a device as this can 
not be overestimated, since all of the Immense quantities of building 
brick used throughout the world must, of course, undergo the drying 
process ttefore being burned; and all lumber, no matter what Its quality 
andpurpoBe, must be rightly BcaBonea to reach a condition of full worth 
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BDd nBefnlnesB. "Tbe Standard" Moist Air Drier to nov In operation 
Iq nearly every state of tbe Tnlon, Id Canada, fn South America. In 
many of the countries of Europe, and even so far away as the orient. 

The remarkable success of the "Standard" drying syatera Is due, In good 
part, to continual and Indefatigable efforts at Improvement, the present 
drier being In many respects superior to the original model of a decade 
and B half ago. Robert Elliott is the president and W, P. Hussey the 
vice-president of the Standard Dry Kiln Company, whose offices and 
sbops are now located at 629-633 South Pennsylvania street Both are 
men of life-long experience in their business, and combine with this 
kDOwIedge the happy spirit of progress iv en ess, which Is one of tbe most 
necessary qualities of the modern day mnnufactHrpr. 




Tucker & Dorsey Manufacturing Company, Manufacturers of 
Hardware and Woodenware Specialties— This company was established 
In 1865 and Is one of the largest concerns in the world engaged In the 
mannfactnre of hardware and woodenware specialties. Its product con- 
sists of more than thirty diCTerent kinds of goods and embraces over 
200 different specialties. The trade is extensive and exteods through- 
out the world, over one^eighth of the product of the factory being con- 
sumed by foreign markets. Over 100 persons are employed in Ihe fac- 
tory, which Is located on the southwest cotnet ot aXaVft a."(«iMfe imA 
Ba^0 Btreet Tbe company Is a member o( t^e ■Ne.tto"BBL\ kawwi^ftsso^ «. 
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American Manufacturers. The officers are Daniel L». Dorsey, presi- 
dent; Francis O. Dorsey, vice-president, and Robert L. Dorsey, sec- 
retary, treasurer and manager. 

Phoenix Caster Company— This company is the producer of the 
largest and most extensive line of casters in the country. The product 
embraces a complete line of furniture and truck casters, the "Martin," 
"Boss" and "Tuclier" patent casters, special truck wheels, rubber-tired 
casters, etc. Over 300 styles and sizes are produced. The office of the 
company is located at the southwest corner of State avenue and Bates 
street. The factory is located at Hamilton, Ohio. The officers are 
Robert L. Dorsey, president and manager; Daniel L. Dorsey, secretary 
and treasurer; Henry Sohn, vice-president, and G. A. Rentschler, su- 
perintendent of factory. 

Indianapolis Brewing Company— Among the branches of production 
in which Indianapolis has gained wide distinction is the brewing in- 
dustry, Indianapolis beer being widely famed and noted for its superior 
quality and the city being the home of establishments which in tlie 
quality of their equipment and the excellence of their output need fear 
no comparison from any brewing center in the entire country. Leading 
in the brewing industry of Indianapolis is the Indianapolis Brewing 
Company, which is a corporation organized in 1889 under the laws of 
the state of Indiana as a consolidation of the C. F. Schmidt, P. Lieber 
and C. Maus breweries. The general offices and bottling department 
are located at the Schmidt brewery on High street, the other two plants 
being located in other parts of the city, and all are first-class brewing 
plants, supplied with all the best accessories and devices for the brew- 
ing of beer by the most approved processes, the three plants having a 
combined output of 500,000 barrels yearly. In the various plants em- 
ployment is given to 1,000 hands, the products being excellent qualities 
of beer, the specially noteworthy brands being their "Progress" bot- 
tled beer and their "Tafel" and "Duesseldorfer" beers, which are both 
keg and bottled beers. These beers have a wide reputation for their 
superior quality and were awarded, a gold medal at the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1900. The bottling department of this brewery is especially 
famous. It was referred to as a model by the First American Academy 
of Science in New York, in a discussion of the art of brewing. The 
bottling is done by compressed air direct from the brewery, and in 
place of the old method of taking beer from a cask, it goes direct from 
the vats to the bottle and is at once hermetically sealed. The reputa- 
tion of this bi:ewery for its methods is so high that the sons of the 
most famous brewers of the east have come from such famous estab- 
lishments as those of the Ruppert Brewing Company, Bhret Brewing 
Company, DoeigeT Brewing Company, etc., of New York, in order to 
learn the improved brewing methods "here ov^T«kX,<^. T^^ ^QrcK!^^\\.Yx in 
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addltloD to controlling a large trade locally, which they supply by many 
wagons, have also a very heavy shipping and export trade, their teers 
being shipped to all parte of the United States and also to the Philip- 
pine Islands, Cuba, Forto Rico and China, South America and Africa. 
The ofQcers of the company are: Albert Lieber, president and genwal 
manager; Fred Francke, vice-president; John P. Freuzel, aecretary, and 
Otto Frenzel, treasurer. Mr. Albert Lieber, the president of the com- 
pany, is a native of Indianapolis and a son of Peter Lieber. founder of 
the P. I.ieljer Brewery. He has recently patented a device Itnown as 
the air hoist, which is an apparatus for letting down a tray of twenty- 
nine dozen bottles simultaneously into the steam trap. It does the 
work of sis men. 

The T. B. Laycock Manufacturing; Company— Office and factory, 
corner Tenth street and Canal, manufacturers of enameled iron beds, 
children's folding cribs, woven wire mattresses, woven wire cots, can- 
vas cots, combination spring beds, all-steel spring beds, braes bedsteads, 
excelsior, mixed husk, aii-huslt, cotton-top, all-cotton, wool and hair 
mattresses, is one of the largest manufacturing establishments in the 
city. In the particular line in which it Is engaged it is one of the fore- 
most In tlie United States. The company employs on an average atiout 
300 hands and Its trade extends throughout tlie country. The hnsineBS 
was established in 1880 and incorporated in 1800. From Its inception 
the motto of the company has been to make only goods that were light. 
Fvery employe tind salesman is thoroughly Imljued with the spirit of 
the company's motto, "It's right," and it is carried Into their work even 
to the minutest detnil. Not only bos the company lived up to Its motto 

in the produc- 
tlon of Its 
wares, bnt it 
has also ex- 
tended it to 
the conduct 
of the factory 
management 
t o w a r d the 
employes. 
The factory 
is a model 
one and fitted 
■up with every 
comfort that 
will t e n d to 
bring joy to 
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It malntalQB & library of more than 660 voltimes. a dfDlng-room 
and kitchen for the youat; women employes; also bathrooms and 
rest FoomB for men and women. This broad, liberal and humane policy 
has not only proven the company's motto, "It's right," from a moral 
standpoint, but that It pays is also reflected In the high grade of work 
turned out in the l^ycock factory. The officers of the company are: 
William H. Lay cock, president; Charles B. Coffin, vice-president; 
l^omas B. Laycock, secretary and treasurer. 

Kingan & Company (Limited), pork and beef packers, by far the 
most important and extensive In Indianapolis, was established In 1863. 
The first plant was destroyed by fire In 1865 and was immediately re- 




built. This was the first house in America to prepare meat for the 
English market and Its efforts in tbis direction have beeu so successful 
that at the present more than oue-third of Its entire output is exported 
to British and continental ports. In point of completeness and ampli- 
tude of facilities, for every process of a I'ast and growing business, it 
is second to none. The scope and magnitude of the company's opera- 
tions can be judged by the following few facts: Fifteen acres of ground 
are occupied by the plant with its new liuildings; all the buildings are 
from three to five stories high, with cellars and generally sub-cellars. 
A large capital is Invested In the ituslness, and from 1,500 to 2,000 hands 
are employed, according to the season of the year, and from 1,100,000 to 
1,200,000 hogs are slaughtered annually. The hogs, when killed and 
scalded, are scraped by machinery luvented In the h»\w.%-, wcA. '^aa 
producl; when cured, is transpwled in eats ownei \i^ ^.V% "KHi.i»ai fs- 
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frlgerator line. In afldltton to the above come numberless by-products, 
made from the materlalB that but a Tew years ago the packers paid 
to have taken away as entirely Qseleas. So thorough Is the process 
of utilization that absolutely nothing Is wasted. The trade of the con- 
cern, as Its operations indicate, is of large proportlous, the celebrated 
Kingan hams and other products of the bouse having an enviable repu- 
tation that extends beyond the bounds of this country. The export 
branch of this business is constantly growing, and it has a numljer 
of branch houses located In the various populous centers of the United 
States to facilitate the distrilmtion of its products for domestic con- 
sumption. The plant and olBces are located at the west end of Marj-- 
land street, convenient U) railroad facilities of a superior character. 
The officers of the company iire Robert 8. Sinclair, John M. Shaw and 
Samuel Held. 

Dean Brothers Steam Pump Works, e3tal)i1shed in 1870, one of the 
best planned industrial establishments in the country engaged in tlie 
manufacture of steam pumps for ail purposes, is now located on Tentii 
street and Big Four railroad. Tiie shops are fitted with new and mod- 
em designed tools and niiictiinery for manufacturing pumping machin- 
ery with accuracy and pconomy. The buildings liave a width on the 
ground of BO feet, by 1,0(M) feet in length. The dllTerent departments 
are the pattern shop, blaclisralth shop. Iron foundry, brass foundry and 
machine shop. Every part of the ptimps are made by the company. 
The list of pumps comprise over 300 different styles and kinds. In 
addition to Dean's patent single pumps, a full line of duplex pumps are 
manufactured. More than fifty sizes and combinations of cylinders in 
this style of pump are made. Tlie officers of the company are: Ed- 
ward H. Dean, president; Wilfred R. Dean, vice-president; John C. 
Dean, secretary and treasurer. 

Indianapolis Abattoir Company, wholesale l)utcher8, located cor- 
ner Morris street 
and White river. 
The business was 
originally, es t a t)- 
lished in lS82 for 
the purpose of fur- 
nishing slaughter- 
ing facilities for 
wholesale and re- 
tnil butchers, but in 
1 '*92 the company 
extended its opera- 
tions by engaging 
\\\ ftife a»\e at went 
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as well. The present plant la a thoroughly np-to-date InBtltution and one 
of the finest In the west, affording every facility teqnlred In the busi- 
ness. The plant embraces ten acres covered with substantial brick 
buildings, with a capacity for killing from 300 to SOO hogs and 250 
cattle daily. 

The National Biscuit Company is the outgrowth of the buslnesB 
established by Parrott & NIckum In 1S60 and that of Taggart Bros, in 
18<>9. The houses were consolidated In 18S3. forming the firm of Parrott 
& Taggart. The present firm became members of tbe 
U. S. Baking Company In 1890 and the National Biscuit 
( oupan} in 1807 It Is the largest businesa of its char 
acter In the state, and its business operations extead 
throughout Indiana and Illinois The product, wtalcb 
consists of crackers, bread and fancy biscuits sub 
tains a reputation second to none for uniform excel 








more than 45,- 
000 barrels of 
flour are con- 
sumed annual- 
ly In the man- 
ufacture of the 
product. It Is 
located at the 

Georgia and 

Pennsylvania. 
In a substan- 
tial three- Btory 
and basement 
brick building. 
72x200 feet 

The managers of the business are Alexander Taggart and Burton E. 
Parrott. 

Langsenlcamp Brothers' Brass Works, 138-142 East Georgia street, 
near Dt^nware street— rhls flourishing Industry was founded in IS.Ki by 
tbe present proprietors, Henry and William Langsenkamp, Jr., who 
have continued to conduct the business under the style of -langsen- 
kamp Brothers' Brass Works." The premises utUizpd consist of n 
ground floor 30x75 feet in area. Tlie viOilta are tviWi ei\iiV-s?«A-^\vYi\\ift 
bitfst mid most modern raacWnety, too\a a.n4 a.^v^'w^.'^'** o^ ^a. ■tomSB, 
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necessary to their Hue of worlt and mauufacture. The produptions of , 
these works include heavy and light castings iu brass, phosphw, bronae, 
zinc, aluminum, sheet brass tubes and rods, and f^peciiil attention ia 
given to all kinds of repair work. The principal trade in drawn from 
Indiana and Ohio. The proprietors are both practical and have had 
long experience in the business, previous to the founding of tbe present 
works. 

Aetna Cabinet Company, 323 and 325 West Maryland street, was > 
Incorporated in 1893 and Is engaged in the manafacture of high-grade 
bank and office flxtures ami flttinge. The olHcera of the company are: , 
V. H. Bothley, presldenti George Seibert, vice-president; E. Dittrlch, 
secretary, aud H. Miller, treasurer. 

The Sinker-Davis Company, suetessors to Sinker, Davia & Co. and 
the Eagle Machine W'lirks I'ompiniy. is the outgrowth of tbe first two 




Important industrial institutions established in this city. The present 
bnalneas was incorporated in 1888 ae the Sinker-Davis Company, and 
in July, ISOfi, acquired the business of the Eagle Machine Works Com- i 
pany by purchase, moving into the plaut occupied by the latter ccm- i 
cern, on Missouri street aud the Union railroad, from the site occupied H 
for more than thirty years. Tbe Sinker-Davia Company is looked upon i 
as one of the landmarks in the city's industrial development, growing 
steadily with the city In Its forward movement. Tbe business em- 
braces the bnilding of engines, boilers, heavy band and circular saw- 
mills, etc., on an extensive scale, aud the output finds a steady market 
throughout the Cnited States and in Mexico and South American coun- 
trlBB. Over 200 men are employed In the ■SB.rto\i%4.e^a^va.«toa,,*s^«iSBai|,j 
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tlnuous days than any other factory in the city. The new plant covem 
over three utres, and Is fitted with al! tJie best and latest Improved ma- 
chinery. Tbo officers of the company are; J. H. Hooker, president; H. 
R. Bliss, secretary and treasurer. 

Eli Lilly & Company, Manufacturers of Pharmacentical aiid Chem- 
Icul Il'epiiratlons— Houie otHce and lali- 
oriitoriea, Indianapolis, with l)ranch 
houses in the following cities: New 
York, Cliicago, Kansas City, St. Ijouis 
and Dallas, Texas. This concern Is one 
of the old and substantial industries of 
ludianapolis, enjoying tlie reputation of 
marketing goods of the highest quality. 
The line of goods manufactured consists 
of general pharmaceuticals presci'ibed 
by physicians and dispensed by drug- 
gists. The house was organized In ISTIi 
liy the lute Coi. VA\ Lilly and occupied 
Evi viiL., 167J. t[[(, ^-g,.J, modeat quarters shown lu tlie 

noconipanying sketch. The prosent plant, recently enlarged and 
eiiuipped. iw not excelled by any in existence for the scientific and eco- 
nomic iii'od net 1(111 of pharmaceuticals. 
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Bemis Indianapolis Bag Company, Manufacturers of Bags of 
Eyery Description— This la the seventh factory built by the Bemls 
Brotbers Bag Company and was established in Indiana polls in 1900. 
The original structure was 55x200 feet, and four stories high. The 
business of the new branch gretf so rapidly that It required additional 
facilities and the present plant occupies three times as much space as 
the original building. It is now probably the largest bag factory in 
the United States. It employs about 300 liands and is eiiuipped 
throughout witU modern machinery for the manufacture and print- 
ing of bags of every description. The plant is located at the south- 
west corner of Earth avenue and Belt railrond. Wnrren H. Sfmnv ns is 
manager. 




E. Rauli & Sons, manufacturers of lilgh-grade pure bone fertllieers 
and dealers iu hides, pelts, tallow, grease, etc., rank among the oldest 
and most prominent manufacturing concerns in this city. The business 
was established in 18fi4, at Dayton, Ohio, by Klias Rauli. father of 
the gentlemen who are now conducting the business. The firm is now 
operating two large manufacturing plants in this city, one located at 
the Intersection of the Belt railroad and South East street, and another 
at the Union Stock Yards. Both plants are well supplied with the latest 
improved machinery, and employment is furnished to more than 100 
bands. In connection with the plant at tli« \jQ\tt« §.«itf*. 'ii«?i.'& tsSi-- 
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phuric t 



i:ld 

uia k i nga 
dallj capacit; 
of twenty-flve 
t o u s, bare 
been added. 
The product 
which con- 
sists of am- 
monlatea. 
phosphates 
and bone fer- 
tilizer a, have 
E. BAUH i IONS' FACTOBite. ft iBrge mar- 

ket throughout the ceutral, western and southern Btates and finding 
Increaslufi favor in European countries where there is a growing de- 
mand for goods of this character. The fertilizers manufactured by 
this concern under the "Star" brand have iin established and recog- 
nized reputation for excellence of quality, purity and high standard 
among agriculturists. Besides the fertilizer factories, the firm has a 
large hide warehouse at 419 South Pennsylvania street, where the 
offices are located. Employment Is furnished to twelve men in this 
branch of the business. In this particular line the firm ranks among 
the heaviest In the west. The members of the firm are Leopold Raub, 
who conducts the business of the Dayton branch, and Henry and Sam- 
uel K. Rauh of this city. 

The J. C. Hirschman Company, Manufacturers of Mattresses and 
Bedding— This concern was founded a 
quarter of a century ago liy J. C. 
Hirschman, and has always maintained 
its position as the leading factory in Its 
line in the state. The business was In^ 
coriiorated In 1898, and is managed by 
Ii". H. Hirschman, secretary and treas- 
urer. The product of the company con- 
sists of cotton, felt and hair mattresses, 
all other kinds of mattresses, feathers, 
J. e. HinacHKA" cohpam.. feather pillows, down and down cush- 

ions and eveijthing in the bedding line. Over thirty people are em- 
ployed in the factory, and the trade extends throughout the central 
western states. 

The Jenney Electric Manufacturing Company— Mr. C. D. Jenney. 
prealdeat of the Jenney Electric ManutacVwTta^ CDm¥«n.-3 , \ft (i^e ut *» 
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ploneeis m the niauufactun of (.lectrn. djuamos ml motors linluK 
a successful experience in this held extending o\er ii piriol ot muu 
than twenty jeais Thioughout this iihole period tlie matliluis whkli 
he has designed hine been retogubed as faU|)erloi apparntns m miy 
respect riie Jeuuey UeUiiC Alanufattupiiig Conipinj \r, now nianu 
factuilng a line of diiect cmrent multipolar luadihies that emtioilj 
all the best modern ideas of d\nnmo constiuttion both lu desl^'n and 
material and that LOiitain besidts many ijupiiior and distinguishing 
features that are the results of Air Tennej s long e"i.peiituce and studi 
in this field Ibis line of machines is divided into t»o gmei il types 
The Multipolar dynamos for electiit. lighting and power transmission 
are designed to be either directly conntcttd to the engine or driven by 
belt and are built in sizes from one itilowatt to 250 l^liowatts The 
Uui\er8al motors are built In sizes ranging from one thlid hoise power 
to seventy fi\e boise power and are designed especially to meet the rt 
quitements of modern mannCatturing and Industrial e8ta.Wvi\i.ois\\^ 
ThSa motor Is bo designed that It may bt mafla <ti*^. *»*■ -sa'sNa-w.t'a 
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proof; can be mounted directly upon tbe driven maclilne or attached to 
floor, wall or ceiling, and muy be provided with reducing gears to 
obtalu any desired ratio of speed reduction. Tbia type of motor baa 
been named "Universal" because of Its universal adaptability. This 
compauy was one of the first to adapt the electric motor to tbe require- 
ments of modern newspaper and printiug establishments. Tbeir fltst 
motor and controller designed especially for operating large newspaper 
presses was Installed in the Journal otHee in 1890. They are now plac- 
ing ou the market a complete line of motors and controlling deTlceii 
for newspaper and job presses, linotypes, stereotyping and electrotyplng 
machinery. Besides supplying a large and constantly increasing local 
and domeijtic demand for their apparatus this company ia exporting 
many of their maclilnes, especially to Great Britain and Australia. The 
works are situated on the Belt Railroad, east of tbe city, and Just 
south of the Pennsylvania traclis, and at present employ about one 
hundred worliuieii. 

Central Supply Company, incorporated February 24, 1902. suc- 
ceeded to the business of the McElwalDe-Richards Company; is en- 
gaged in the manufacture of gas and water supplies and conduct a 
wholesale business in plumbers' and gas fitters' tools and supplies of 
all l:inda. The olHi:es and store-rooms were formerly located at 114 and 
111! West Slaryland street. Pipe yards and warehouses are located at 
the corner of Men'lll and Delaware streets, where direct railroad 
coimections with ail lines running into the city facilitate the bandliuf!: 
of pipe and other heavy goods. The accompanying cut shows theii' 
now building, iocutod at 200 to 217 West Washington street, opposite 
the state cnpitol. The dimensions of the building are as follows: Sis- 
tj-^even and one-half feet wide by 107 feet deep, four stories bigb; ab- 
Bolutely Sreproot, and of tbe very best coTiBttiiettOM, an& Vb n&e of the 
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CENTRAL SUPPLY 



most completely fitted johblns liousea iii tlio f')iiiitr3\ The officers of 
this coinpoiiy are L. C. Iltiesttiaiin, president ami tiiana^rer; R. Klrsh- 
bfluni, vice-p resident; W. K. Smith, secretary, and \V. S. WUaou, 



Indiana Manufacturing Company, Manufaftnrers of Straw-Stack- 
ers. Offices 1237-1240 Stevenson Building— This coinpnuy was organ- 
ized and incorporated In 1891. The officerB ol X\ie toTa^».ii^ &xfe ki>isiNff 
A. McKain, president; Joseph K. Sharpe, Jr., sect«\.M^ . a.-&^ >jo»,-t\'e».^>- 
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Sloane, treasurer. The company is engaged in the manufacture of 
pneumatic straw-stackers, having acquired the patents owned by James 
Buchanan and others, and after introducing their machine licensed 
every manufacturer of threshing machinery in the United States and 
Canada to build them on a royalty in connection with their machine'^y. 
The first license was granted in 1892 and the first machine was built 
under license in 1893. The pneumatic straw-stacker is one of the most 
important improvements and labor-saving devices in agricultural ma- 
chinery of modern times. Our fathers, in securing bread stuffs, beat 
the grain out of the straw with a flail, and separated it from the straw 
by tossing it in the air with a fork. This laborious method was sup- 
plemented by the threshing floor, upon which horses were led round in 
a circle and the grain and straw would together pass under their feet 
until the grain was tramped out of the head and the fork was still 
used for tossing the straw in the air to separate it from the grain. 
Something lil^e fifty years ago the threshing machine was invented and 
for nearly fifty years there was very little change in the method of oon- 
strnctiou. In all of them the grain passed out at the side of the ma- 
chine and the straw at the rear, where it would soon have accumulated 
in such quantities that it would have stopped the machine had it not 
been removed by hand labor. It remained for a lawyer, Mr. James 
Riiclianan, of Indianapolis, whose boyhood experience recurred to him 
in his oflaco, to think that a fan, placed at the rear of the separator, 
would throw the straw, dust and chaff through a chute. He com- 
pleted a successful machine in 1889, but had exhausted his mea^s in 
3'ears of experimenting, and the invention would probably have been 
lost to him and to the world, had it not been for the incorporation of the 
Indiana Manufacturing Company. The products of the house are made 
under patents exclusively their own, and there can be no reason to 
doubt but their goods stand at the head of the trade, both as regards 
superiority of construction and general adaptability for purposes in- 
tended. It has from time to time acquired improvements made by 
inventors, until it now owns and controls patents covering almost every 
point of construction. This company, recognizing the importance of the 
invention, began manufacturing the "wind-stacker" as an adjunct to 
the separator and demonstrated to the farmers and threshermen as 
well as manufacturers its great utility. It proved to be such an ex- 
traordinary success as a labor-saving machine that it became an abso- 
lute necessity to every threshing machine. 

National Casket Company, manufacturers of wood and cloth-cov- 
ered coflEins and caskets, and dealers in metallic cases, suits and 
dresses, lining and funeral supplies, is a development of the bu«;iness 
of the IndiannpoUs Coffin Company, >w\\\(i\i ^^«. townded nearly twen^^y- 
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a branch ot 
tbe National 
Oaaket Oom- 
panr, with 0. 
TonDegnt, jr., 



aa 



nagei 



The plant, 
which is au 




la located at 
the corner oF 
West and Four- 
teenth streets, hathhol uaKiT chpaxy. 

with a frontage 

of 220 feet and covering about two at-iTR. About 55 skilled operatives 
are employed and nearly 3<)0 casl:ets iind foflfliis iirc produced weekly. 
BTeryttaluK in the line of undertakers' siiiiplies Is ctirried In stock and 
the trade extends tliroughoiiL Indiana, lllluols imd Ohio. 

The Wagner Plow Company —This business was started In 1804 by 
J. H. and Uriah Wngner and was conducted for many years by J. H. 
Wagner & Co., at Vernon, Ind. Tlie present business Is sncc;saor to 
this Arm and was reor- 
ganized and removed to 
Indianapolis and incor- 
porated Mny 10, 1901, 
with a capital stock of 
$100,0>XI. The product 
of the company consists 
of "Superior" and "Cli- 
max" chilled steel plows 
and "Wqgner" walking 
and riding disc plows. 
The trade extends 
throughout the United 
States. The plant la lo- 
cated on the Belt rafl- 
road and Churchman 
avenue, was built spe- 
cially for the business. 
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most substantial and well-equipped plow factories In the eountr;. 
About seventy-flve operatives are employed. The officers and direc- 
tors are: Everett Wagner, president; W. W. Buchanan, vice-presi- 
dent; Irby S. Wagner, secretary-treasurer; Chapln Wagner, superin- 
tendent: Henry Schnull, E. K. Chapman and John Holtzman. 
Andrew Steffen, Cigar Manufacturer— Mr. StefTeu began 1: 




lietween forty 
and fifty peo- 
ple, nnd aome 
of his brands 
are among the 
most popular 

In the stnte, notably the "Tlsh-I-Mlngo, which has a sale of more than 
two million a year. 

The E. Schmid Surgical Instrument Manufacfiiring Company— 
This company waa Incorponited July 1, 19iJl. to manufacture to order 
all kinds of surgical Instruments, veterinary Instruments, static ma- 
chlues, etc. The company makes one of the most complete lines in tlie 
country and Is located at 36 West South street. EmHch Schmid Is 
president and manager. 

John Rauch, cit^ar manufacturer, has been eiigaKed In the manu- 
facture of cigars in this city for more than thirty years and Is now 
conducting one of the largest factories lu the state. He glve^ employ- 
ment to more than 100 hands and produces over fifteen different 
brands of cigars. He Is the maDufacturer of the popular "Melrose" 
cigar, the sales of which approximate nearly three millions aanustly. 
In addition to this he conducts a tobacco factory In the rear of the 
cigar factory which is devoted to the manufacture of "Capital City Cllp- 
pings" siaoklDg tobacco. 

K/ee & Coleman— A. prominent bottttag eaWoVisXaQftat of Indlan- 
apolls la that of Klee & Coleman at 421.-¥2& Soivftv Ywfta.'HWft ite»^ 
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The buslnesB wrs established In 
1878 by John Klee and Henry 
Coleman, of Dayton. Ohio, who 
conduct a bottling establishment 
there and at Piqua, Ohio, and 
TjOUlsvllle, Ky. The buainess In 
Indianapolis is under active di- 
rection of Mr. William H. Miller, 
manager. The office nnd works 
have a complete equipment of 
bottling machinery and a fifteon- 
horse-power steam engine, and 
twenty hands are employed In 
bottling mineral waters, soda 
waters, pops and ail binds of "soft drinlit 
apolis establishment covers a niilhiK of ]( 
especially large and keeps seven teams Im: 
a native of Pennsylvania, but liii!- 
and has been with this firm for i 
over nine years. 

Jacob Metzger & Company—' 




The trade of the Indian- 

niles. The local trade Is 

»s linsy. Mr. Williiim II. Miller is 

eil in Iniliiiuiniolis from ciiildhood. 

e than twenty years inid manager 




i> largest, liiiest anil most complete 
bottling establ is liment In the state 
of Indiana is that of Jacob Metz- 
ger & Co., at -SO anil :!2 Bast Mary- 
land street. Mr. Metzgn- estab- 
Ili^he4l the business in 1877 and In 
1SS4 the ti'ade ha<l expanded to 
sncli proportions as to render In- 
creased fiicllities absolutely nec- 
essary, and tin; present handsome 
;ind spacious building was crect- 
i-d. It is four stories with base- 
ment in height. ;i4xn8 feet, with 
I. attit.-hment in rear, 23s34 feet. 
He put in 11 complete equipment 
of all machinei'y ami all modern 
aiipliancos known to the busi- 
ness. Many of the best known 
brands of Imported and domestic 
beers and wines are bottled by 
this house and the stock Is unsur- 
passed forvarlety.purityiind excel- 
lence. A.t\ ftxXiCT«\.^e w^QOi^^w*^*.. 
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Is employed for the distillation of water tbat Is used Id the manu- 
facture of the carbonated beverages. The trade extends over Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois. On January 1. l$9<i, the business was pur 
chased by Frederick C. Wellmann, who had been identified with the 
hoHse from 1882 until May 8, 1901, when he died, and William Wall- 
mau and IjOuIb C. Kosfeld became successors and conduct the business 
under the old firm name. The policy of the house will be continued In 
the same liberal manner as heretofore. 
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Indianapolis Manufacturers' and Carpenters* Union— The Indian- 
apolis Manufacturers' and Carpenters' Union, located at 201-205 South 
New Jersey street, was incorporated thirty years ago with *70,000 cap- 
ital stock. Mr. Val Sehaaf Is president and superintendent and Herman 
F. Sprandel is now secretary and treasurer, having succeeded Fred 
Schmid in March, 18!)!), who had served the company in this caiiiicitj 
almost eonstautiv fiom the time of its organization The present p'aut, 
which li located at 201 to 205 South New Jersey street, was erected 
especially for the compani and was oicupled In lanuary, 189!). The 
plant Is a model une and occupies a space (i0xl95 feet, equipped with 
the latest appliances and lunchiner* ani haiing private switches con- 
necting w ith all the railroads entering the citv It Is one of the largest 
and most important concerns in the state engaged in the manufacture 
of doors, sash and blinds and tine interior wood Qnlshing and manufac- 
tures ever^hiDg embraced in plan\iie mft\ vjov*^. 
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Bee Hive Paper Box Company, 615-61T South Delaware wtrert— 
This prosperous Industry was eatabllshcd in 1893 ad Incorporated in 



gg am 






pany manufactures 
extensively all 
kinds of folding, 
shelf, file and '^ani 
pie boxes, mailing 
tubes, also fancy 
candy and mlllin 
ery boxes, and car- 
toons, novel ties, 
etc., aud the trnilo 
of the company. 
which Is steadily 
iDcreasing, now ex- 
tends throughout 
all eectlons of In- 
diana and adjacent 
states. The c i> ui- 
pany's boxes are 
tmrivaled for qiini- a^t mvt p.ptH box cowp.>.i, 

Ity, flnish, plegance 

and uniform pxcolli'ui-i'. niiii ;nv uffcrfd at priccH tliat can not lie dis- 
counted liy any other I'dliililo ]iousi> in the trade. Phe fairtiiry is fully 
eqiiipppd with the lati'st iuuircivcd napcr box making machinery anil 
appliances, and a large force of skilled hiinds are constantly eniployol. 
The officers of the comiiauy are l[iM.'lor M, (iilchrist, president: Leslie 
li. Say, secretary, und Charles V. Moffit, treasurer. 

WillUm Langsenkamp, C 'opiieifimith, northwesl corner of Delaware 
and Georgia streets— This business was established In IxilS Lij- Jlr. \Vm. 
Langsenkamp, who has since siMrured a llbei'al iind iuliucntiiil [latron- 
age, extending throughout Indiana. Illinois. Pennsylvania, etc. He is 
a thoroughly practical and expect copiiersniith. fully conversant with 
every detail of this useful and imiiortant industry. Tlie works arc S.lxSO 
feet In dimensions, with a commodious WHvehousc, and (inly lirsl-class 
workmen are empiiiyed, the worlisbopa being fully equljiped with mod- 
ern appliances and machinery. Mr. Langscukumii manufactures all 
lilsds of copper work for distillers', brewers'. auH other uses, ein''rac- 
Ing brew kettles, beer coolers, gas generators, jjicUi't and candy kettles, 
soda fountains, false bottoms, dyers, i-ylindcrs, etc.. aud he likewise 
deals in sheet copper and brasM tubing, at all times cjiri'ylng a heavy 
and choice stock. Me. Ijangsenkamp ha.': had neiirlj- fifty V'-'i"s' e^.^o.H- 
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ence in the trade, having resided in this city since 1854, where he is 
highly regarded in business circles. 

Capital Machine Works, Nos. 502-504 South Pennsylvania street— 
This important concern was founded in 1880 by Louis Koss, who is 
now at the head of the business. It is located in its own building, a 
commodious brick structure. All the latest and most improved machin- 
ery and appliances are employed, and from seven to ten skilled work- 
men are given steady employment, their products being sold in all parts 
of the United States. The line of manufacture embraces all the latest 
improved veneer cutting machinery, automatic improved knife grinders, 
and all machinery for working veneer products, etc. Mr. Koss has had 
a long and valuable experience in the business, and was connected with 
the same line many years previous to entering this enterprise. 

The Century Garment Company, conducting bushiess at 117-119 
West Georgia street, was established and incorporated in July, 1898, 
the officers being Alfred Hoberg, president and treasurer, and John B. 
Stephenson, vice-president and secretary. The company utilize the 
second and third floors and basement, with 7,000 square feet of floor 
space, and they have an equipment of 100 sewing machines and em- 
ploy seventy-five operatives in the manufacturing of ladies', misses* 
and children's flannelette gowns, skirts, dressing sacques and lounging 
robes, aprons and sunbonnets, varying their productions with the sea- 
son. They command a very large trade all over the United States, 
Cuba, Hawaii, etc., and are represented by a large number of sales- 
men. Alfred Hoberg is president and treasurer and John E. Stephen- 
son vice-president and secretary. 

Herman Lauter, furniture manufacturer. West Washington and 
Harding streets, conducts the largest furniture factory in the city, mak- 
ing an extensive line of oflSce desks, ladies' desks, center and dressing 
tables, art dressers, chiffoniers, washstands, music stands, etc. 

Pioneer Brass Works, 418-424 South Pennsylvania street, was in- 
corporated in 1874 and is the largest brass foundry in the state. In 
January, 1901, the company moved into its own building, which was 
built and designed specially for its purposes. The building is a substan- 
tial brick structure 80x160 feet. Over forty hands are employed and the 
business of the company, which extends throughout the United States 
and Canada, has increased over fifty per cent, within the past few years. 
The output of the company consists of castings from brass, aluminum, 
phosphor bronze and aluminum bronze; bronze, bell metal, white metal, 
babbitt metal, brass rod, sheet and wire; fittings for water, gas and 
steam. The company is sole owner and manufacturer of Deed's metal- 
lic packing and Rice patent hose coupling. The ofllcers are J. H. Brink- 
meyer, president, and Charles C. MVWer, \\ee-vt^«\^CGl. 




Western Furniture Company— T lit' Western Furniture Company, 
taaflufucturerH of beds ten da atid bedroom suites at 1434 Madison 
a estublislied in 187a and reincorporated lu 1898. The offl- 
W. L. Hagedon, preaident; Cliarles Fearnaught, secretary, 
ind George Htrmiin, aupei'intendont. The plant Includes a fOur-Btory- 
ind-basement brick Lnildlng, a large dry kitu, a warehouse and lumber 
r&rd, covering altogether four acres, and having a complete factory 
lulpmeut. They employ 90 to 100 hands and 15 traveling salesmen 
visit the trade throughout the United States. The manufacturee 
indnde medium and cheap gi'ades of bedsteads, bedroom suites and 
chiffoniers, principally from oak, and these they make In many attrac- 
tive designs. 

Smith, Day & Company (Limited) -The Arm of Smith, Day & Co, 

Klilmlled), manntacturers and wholesalers of chairs, established buai- 
hlrty-flve years ago at Baldwinsvllle. Mass. They now have general 
ioes and factories at Detroit, MIeh., and Indianapolis. The co-part- 
re are: Oharlea Day, L. D. Day and C. A. Smitli. In 1S91 they es- 
jtabllshed their Indlannpoils houaf nnder management of Mr. W. Ij. 
IJUay. The Indianapolis offices aud warehouse are located. Vi "Aifc^a-i^t 
fcthree-sIoTv-and-basemeJif modern brick stnictvite, CftsSflti !.«*., w.\.W3*._, 
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515 and 517 East 
Washingtou Btreet. 
Tbe firm manufac- 
tures all kinds of 
rockers, dining- 
room and children's 
chQire, wood, cob- 
bler, cane seats and 
upholstered chairs. 
Their line Is one of 
the most extensive 
In the couiitrj-. and 
the trade extends 



ugho 



t the 



United States east 
of the Mississippi, 
and In Kansiis. In- 
dian rerritoi-y and 
Texas. 

The Emrich Fur- 
niture Company— 
Indianapolis has. 
among other ad- 
vantages, become esiiecialty distinguished as a furniture manufactur- 
ing center. An old-established and especially successful enterprise lu 
the line of furniture Industries Is that conducted under the style of the 
Emrich Funiltui-e Company, and located at 324 West Morris street. 
The bushiess was established twenty years ago by the firm of Emrich, 
Paulina & Co., and In 1895 the present company was Incorporated with 
a capital of $50,000, the officers now being Henry Bmricli, president; 
George H. Drechsel, vice-president, and John H. Emrich, secretary and 
treasurer. The plant covers one and three- quarter acres and comprises 
a two-story factory and yard, comprising three bulldii^s, viz., dry kiln, 
warehouse and factory and the enuipmcnt is most complete. Including 
all of the necessary machinery and appliances of a well-equipped fur- 
niture factory, with ample steam power, and employment la given to 
u force of 130 bauds, the company being manufacturers of an extensive 
line of sideboards and buffets. These products they turn out in many 
handsome designs and styles and in the most careful and reliable work- 
manship, and they have built up for th'.'ir specialties a very large de- 
maud, the ti'ade of the company extending to every part of the United 
States. The business has steadily grown from year to year, and the 
company iias become recognized as o^e ot to* \«a.4Ki% \^ yaia special 
branch of the furnltape trade \n tbe cmwwWj- 
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> TsBt mad Awafaic Company, Hanafactarera of Tents, 
0«n «tc— Tbta concern vas eatabUshed In 1890 and Is one of the 
t cud moM eztmilTe producers In Its line, with a large and cou- 
j growtns trade tbrongh- 
h* MHitbetn, ceatral and 
IB rtates. Ita onlqne 
muft, "W« tofA tbe sun," 
mSMt to tboaaanda 
Ibiat tha toTitt^ cot- 
bj thia company. The 
■Dd officea of the coactxti 
catfld at 447 and i4B East 
Ington street. In a hand- 
itmcture bnllt especially 
•nd equipped thronghout 
all the latest and most 
Ted machinery, occupy- 
rer 11,400 square feet of 
Vace. The product of the 
■f embraces everything In 
oe of tents, awnings, dec- 
iWiCamtTal supplies, float 
ng, etc. The members of 
ompany are Edward 
anber g, manager, and 

Schmidt l-OIAKAPOUi ItNI .«D A» INQ COBP-NY. 

dUnapollB Regalia Company (Incorporated), aucceSHors to the 
ar-Bnrton Company, manufacturers and dealers In theatrical, 

aoclety and masqu^ade costumes, etc.. 104 North Pennsylvania 
. Tfals company iras incorporated November 21, 1809. and bus 
idned its position throughout the country as one of the leading 

tbeatrlcal and masquerade supply houses of tbe wei!t. It Is espe- 

w^ equipped for the manufacture of secret society costumes 
Urn psrapbemalla and has an established reputation hi this par- 
r line. The stock carried In Its show rooms is as extensive as can 
md In the country and embraces everything needed In the way 
nival supplies, regalias, decoratlous, flags, banners, bunting, wigs, 
I, grease paints and other theatrical goods, Including fancy dress 
Qm costumes. It maltea a specialty of manufacitirlng ond snp- 
; badges for societies and conventions. Its ri^ntal department is 
Dat extensive In the state and is prepared to fumlsh costumes and 
wajffflitm for functions of all kinds completely and on short notice. 
lain offices are located In tbe room 104 North P«u&E;\^VD!a. i!a«xK., 

tb« ahow windows are attractlTdT <lz«iM& "vVeb ^iuk cvisivtnEf « 
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products. The factory is located on tbe second floor and la conipletd; 
e<[Ulpped with all the latest and most Improved machinery for the man- 
ufacture of the varied lines of the company. The offlcere of the com- 
pany are W. D. Haryey, president and manager, and L. A. MUbouB, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

W. M. Williams, manufacturer of the celebrated Nine O'clock 
Washing Tea, Is located at Nob. 446 to 456 South Meridian street. The 

Arm was orig- 
in ally estab- 
lished by Mr. 
W. M. W 11 - 
Hams in IS91. 
Since the be- 
ginning of the 
business, o w ■ 
Ing to Its rapid 
and phenom- 
enal growth it 
has been nec- 
essary to move 
s I X times to 



» H.»iLi»He. quirementa. 

The present 
laboratory and offices occupy five lloors and three basements. The 
product of the lalwratory Is confined exdusiTely to Nine O'clock Wash- 
ing Tea, a compound for general house cleaning. Over 2,000 of the 
largest wholesale gi'ocery houses throughout the country now handle 
these goods. About 100 people are employed iu the laboratory, and mil- 
lloDS of packages are sold annually. About thirty-five salesmen repre- 
sent the firm on the road and the business has shown a steady increase 
eveiT year shice its organization. 

George J. Mayer, manufacturer of seals, stencils, rubber stamps, 
etc, No. 15 South Meridian street, Is one of the best known and most 
successful nmuufacturers of these goods in the United States, who has 
Ijeen In the business for many years and whose trade cotcth the United 
States from Itlalne to California and extends Into Canada. The busl- 
ness was started In 1884. The product of the factory includes seals 
and stautps of every description, stencils, rubber stamps, steel stamps, 
checlts, badges, burning brands, etc. A large stock of tbese goods is al- 
ways kept on hand and special dcslgna are made to order at short 
notice. 
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Kruse & Dewenter, maniifaclurers of henting and ventilating ap- 
, hegan business In this city in 18S4. The office, factory and 




tlie latest niiicliliie[-,v ami aiiiilliUK'm. TIic Hrm is om- of llie largust in 
tlie ccinitry and tin- iinly line in tlie static inakiiiK a specialty of licat- 
liig and vHitilalinj; ii)j|>aratns and tlit> dry and flusii closet system for 
ijclinols, clnirrlii'K iiiiil |iiililic liiilldiiigs. Tliey nri! also extensive iiiiiii- 
ufacturers of licatinji aiJijaratus for <lwclliiigs and do u very large busi- 
ness tlirougliout tlic oouLitry. Tiie ineuibei'a ot tlie lirm are Theo. 
Kruse and H. <,'. Dewciiter. 

A. P. Craft & Company, manufacturing Jewelers, 312 to 315 Steven- 
son ItulldlQg, was established in 181)0 and is tlie largest concern and the 
only one of its character in the state devoted exclusively to manufactur- 
ing for the retail trade. The principal siiedalties of the company are 
making goods to ordpr for the trade, including diamond mountings, em- 
blem goods, class pins, badges, medals, etc., and also caiTy a full line 
of opals, pearls and other precious stones, and do engraving. The 
trade of the concern extends throughout tlie country. 

\yilliani Wiegel, manufacturer of show cases, 24;(-245 Sonth Me- 
ridian street, began business in this city in 1877, and 1b the largest and 
only exclusive siiow case manufacturer in tlie state. His range of pro- 
duction embraces plain, square, round front, upright, circle, mansard, 
single and double mnnitr.r cases for ordinary use, also for special pur- 
poses, such as prescription, cigars, perfumeries, fanes ai:U.'Aft*,^Wi.-\i'BJS4.*«. 
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etc., for c»unter, side wall and center of store. 
No cheap or shoddy work is turned out by Mr. 
Wlegel, who is himself a practical mechanic 
and personally attends to the business, em- 
ploying none but experlencel workmen famil- 
iar with their trad& He carries large stocks 
of cases, Iron showcase stands, spring hinges, 
alarm money tills, etc., giving emplojment to 
from eight to ten hands, and does a large trade 
throughout Indiana, Ohio, and lUlsois. He 
also manufactures adjustable showcase and 
wall brackets, which have a large sale among 
showcase manufacturers and others through- 
out the country. 

Indiana Lumber and Veneer Company— One 
of the most noteworthy entraprlses In its line 
in this country Is that of the Indiana Lumber 
and Veneer Company, manufacturers of sawed 
veneers and band-sawed lumber, at Twenty- 
third street and the L. E. & W. railroad. The 
business was established and the company In- 
corporated in 1S92, with a capital stock of 
$25,000, the officers being A. K. Holloweli, 
. Holloweli, vice-president, and O. M. Pruttt, secretary 
and tven surer. The iilant covers six acres, and Includes a two-story 
mill, yard, sheds, etc., on the L. E. & W. railroad, the equipment em- 
bi'aclng tlie latest and most Improved machinery and appliances adapted 
to the requirements of the industry. The company employs from seven- 
ty-five to 100 men. Their manufactures include all Itlnds of veneers and 
band-sawed hardwood lumber, a special feature being made of quarter- 
sawed oak. The company has attained a position of precedence, being 
the largest in the world In its particular line, with a large trade all over 
the United States, and a heavy export business to Europe. 

W. D. Allison Company— Indianapolis possesses In the W. D. Alli- 
son Company's establishment an enterprise of great Importance in con- 
nection with the supplying of physicians' needs. The business was 
established In 1882 by G. H. Clark & Co., who were succeeded by 
Roberts & Allison, and nine years ago Mr. W. D, Allison became pro- 
prietor. The office and factory at 905 North Alabama street has a moet 
complete equipment. The manufactures include physicians' tables. 
chairs, cabinets and book cases, glass-top Instrument tables, invalid 
rolling and parlor reclining chairs, etc. The Allison table is a spe- 
cJalJy celebrated device, so aimpWfie* as to «iM.til6 the operator to ob- 
taln any desired position without tlie \easV ft■Kl^l»TTaBKa>«a^. \a \;\iaws&. 
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or patient. With this device the physician has the combined advan- 
tages of instrument cabinet, table and chair, and it occupies no more 
floor space than an operating chair. Invalid rolling chairs, parlcnr re- 
clining chairs, etc., is a comparatively new industry with the company, 
but these products are in large and growing demand. The business 
covers the United States, with offices in many foreign countries. 

The W. B. Barry Saw and Supply Company was established by 
W. B. Barry in 1874, and for over thirty years has maintained a fore- 
most position as one of the leading industrial establishments of the city. 
The product consists of circular saws, both solid and Inserted tooth, 
and band saws, and has an established reputation for excellence of 
quality among the consumers throughout the United States. In 1895, 
at the Atlanta Exposition, the production of this concern was awarded 
a diploma and gold medal for superiority. The plant is located at 228 
and 230 South Pennsylvania street, where a large force is constantly 
employed. 

Parkhurst Brothers & Company, proprietors of the IndianaiK>li8 
Bolt and Machine Works, is located at 218 to 224 Kentucky avenue. 
The business was established in 1875, and has always been recognized 
as one of the most important of the many institutions that add to the 
value of Indianapolis as a manufacturing center. The plant covers 
nearly two acres, with substantial brick buildings, equipped throughout 
with the latest and most approved tools and modern machinery. About 
60 operatives are employed, and the output of the plant consists of 
light and heavy castings, machine bolts, special machinery, and Park- 
hurst improved freight and passenger elevators. The members of the 
firm are: J. W., J. H., and .J. M. Parkhurst, and M. E. McAlpin. 

Cabinet Makers* Union, northwest corner Market and Pine streets, 
was organized in 1862 and is one of the oldest furniture manufacturing 
establishments in the city. The product consists of an extensive line of 
fine and medium price dining tables. The officers are Henry Bauer, 
president, and Gustav Stark, secretary and treasurer. 

The Specialty Manufacturing Company— Notable as the only enter- 
prise of its particular line in the state is the Specialty Manufacturing 
Company, who are manufacturers of fans, conducting business at 400 
and 402 South Meridian street. The business was established by J. B. 
Dill seven years ago, and a year later the company was incorporated. 
Mr. J. B. Dill now being president and Mr. H. D. Hamilton secretary 
and treasurer. The company makes all kinds of fans, except electrical 
fans, and they turn out a superior article in the line of exhaust or venti- 
lating fans, making specialties of exhaust fans for specific and 
general ventilation in sizes from fourteen to ninety-six inches in 
diameter for belt power, and also CAi^cl ^to\i\i^^\ft^ ^^Ivojist fans 
from thirty to forty-eigM incYies tox «l\\ %\ssji^^^^ ^q\\si%«& ^\ ^- 
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Bass & Woodwo h n w p p o « 

a 3(8 30 Mbnbnsfi aagad 

have been urnaer the picseiit mnnnKdiii nt for the past tliice jtars. 
They occupy their own hnilding, whicli was designed ntul erocted es^^^^ 
dally for tbls ^vork. If has 2.000 f pot of flow s^&cft, a.-a&^X.'Caa'toift'A 
/to erection was thought to be uiuple. V>\iV U\o \>\xa'viic%'a <al ■C\ife S«^ ^''■*' 
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Increased to such an extent that a tblrd story will be added by the 
time this book is out of press. Their equipment of lenses and photo- 
graphic appliances are the best to be had in the market, and when the 
market failed to supply the need, Mr, Woodworth, by blB ingenuity and 
skill, Invented what was wanted. They can print from 20O negatives 
at one time now, and the Improvement above referred to will Increase 
their capacity by fifty per cent. Their main line of work Is furniture, 
beds and machinery and photographs for half-tones for catalogue and 
Illustrated magazines. They are making a specialty of colored photoB. 
Their work in tbis line equals that done in the large cities of the 
In addition to the above, they photograph buildings interiors and exte- 
riors, landscapes, picnic parties, make lantern slides, operate the steif 
opticons and, In fact, do anything In the photographic line except po 
trait work. They make no portraits. 
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BANKS, BROKBRS, CLEARING-HOUSE, TRUST AND SECURITY COMPANIES, 
SAFETY DEPOSIT, INSURANCE COMPANIES, REAL ESTATE, ETC. 

Banking in Indianapolis— The history of banking in Indianapolis 
dates back to the early days of the city, when a private bank Avas started; 
but the first chartered bank was the State Bank of Indiana, wliicli 
was chartered in 1884 with a (capital of $1,000,000. The charter was to 
run twenty-five years and half of the capital stock was to be taken l)y 
the state, which raised the nionej- by the sale of !)onds. The stater's 
share of the dividends, after paying the bonds, was to jjo to the estai:- 
lishment of a general school fnnd, and this was the foundation of tlie 
excellent endowment of Indiana's pnblic schools. The investment nlti- 
mately yielded to the state $8,700,000 after the payment of the l)ank 
bonds. The main bank and one of its brandies were located in Indian- 
apolis, beginning bnsiness November 20, 1882. The first president of 
this bank was Samuel Merrill, with Avhom were associated Calvin 
Fletcher, Seaton W. Norris, Robert Morrison and Thomas K. Scott as 
directors. In 1840 the bank removed to its new building at Kentucky 
avenue and Illinois street. The Indianapolis ])ranch was organized 
with Hervey Bates, president, and B. V. Morris, casliier. After the 
charter expired, the Bank of the State of Indiana was chartered, tlie 
interest of the state being withdrawn and Hugh Mc('uHoch, who Avas 
later secretary of the treasury of the United States, t)ecame president of 
the bank, which remained in business, with seventeen brandies, until 
the inauguration of the national banking system, when the various 
branches were merged into dift'erent national l>anks in their respective 
localities. The bank facilities of Indianapolis are fnrnislied l)y six 
national banks, with resources of more than .S.84,0()0,(U>(), an<l six 
trust companies, Avith capital and resources in excess of more tlian 
.$14,000,000, in addition to private banks, most of whicli are devoted 
more especially to investment l)anking and the loaning of money on 
mortgages for clients. There is no city in the country where the banks 
are of higher standing than in Indianapolis. 

The Indianapolis Clearing-house Association, which is (om\^os:^Qc\ 
of the lendiufir banks of the city, showed bank e\es. *Vv\^"& loct \^^^^ '?vv^.'5»Nixv\- 
/'/,- to •$412,in6XuS.m from all of the uat\ona\ X^^w ^. 
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Fletcher National Bank— The oldest and largest bank in the state 
commemorates by its name the connection with the institution of one 
of Indiana's pioneer financiers, Stoughton A. Fletcher. It was organ- 
ized as a private bank in 1889 by the firm of S. A. Fletcher & Co., and 
has ever been recognized throughout Indiana for its high efficiency and 
strength, and no other institution in the state has more fully enjoyed 
the confidence of the people. On March 28, 1898, the bank wae reor- 
ganized under the national banking act as the Fletcher National Bank. 
Its statement dated April 30, 19()2, showed capital stock of $500^000; 
and the bank had accumulated a surplus fund of $t500,000, while it held 
deposits of nearly $9,000,000 and had total resources in excess of more 
than $9,000,000. The bank is located in East Washington street, in the 
stone structure linown as the Fletcher bank building. It is a flvenstory 
and basement building, of which the bank occupies the ground floor 
and basement for banking offices and safety deposit vaults. The bank 
conducts all of the departments of commercial banking, making loans 
and discounts, buying? and selling government bonds and excliange, 
issuing foreign drafts and letters of credit and making commercial 
loans. The safe deposit vaults are eciuipped in the most approved and 
modern manner and afford excellent facilities for the safekeeping of 
papers and valuables. The officers of the bank are S. J. FletchOT, presi- 
dent; Charles Latham, cashier; S. A. Fletcher, assistant cashier. 

Indiana National Bank of Indianapolis— Nothing is of greater im- 
portance to a business center than the possession ol banking facilities 
adequate for the requirements of its business, and the progress that 
has been made by Indianapolis is in the largest measure due to the ex- 
cellence of the facilities that are afforded by its first-class banking 
institutions. One of the leading corporations of this kind is the Indiana 
National Bank, which dates its inception back to 1865, during the dark 
days of the civil war. It is the direct descendant of an honorable ances- 
try. The State Bank of Indiana, one of the earliest and most widely 
known banks of the Avest, w^as chartered by special act of the legisla- 
ture in 1834. Its managers were men of sterling integrity and great 
business ability. In those early days, when the state was slowly filling 
up with hardy toilers from tlie east and south, and when currency was 
scarce, an institution of such strength and character was a great aid 
in marketing U\o rich products of these new and distant settlements. 
ITpon the expiration of its charter, in 1850, this bank was succeeded 
by the Hank of the State of Indiana, w^ith branches in Lawrenceburg, 
Madison, Terre Haute, Lafayette, Fort Wayne, Richmond and else- 
where. In an address !)efore the American Bankers' Association at De- 
troit a i'vw years since, Mr. William C. Cornwell, a financial writer of 
eminence, in speaking of this \>ank, s^VOl*, "^W. ^«j^ orafc ot t\vft best 
hnulis the world has ever knowiv. k mowwTXi^\i\»V \i^T^, ^<saX. ^w^ 
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beneficent; it lived through two terrible panics, never suspending specie 
payments.- From the day it opened in 1834, until it was shut out by the 
operation of the tax on state banlss, it was the most highly profitable 
to shareholders, and most advantageous to the public of any institution 
we have ever had." It is a matter of history that the Chemical Bank 
of New York, the State Bank of Kentucky at Frankfort, and the Bank 
of the State of Indiana, were actually the only banks in the United 
States that did not suspend payment during the panic of 1857. Whai 
the war of the rebellion had reached its height, and the government pro- 
posed the organization of national banks, and called all patriotic bank- 
ers to its aid, the directors of the local branch of the Bank of the State 
of Indiana organized the Indiana National Bank, with George Tousey 
as president and David E. Snyder, cashier. From the beginning it has 
greatly prospered, its growth being one of tlie marvels of modern finan- 
ciering. Gradually the managers of the old bank nave been removed 
l>y death— Mr. W. .7. Holliday, Mr. George Merritt and Volney T. Ma- 
lott beiii^ now the only ones remaining of the most conspicuous direc- 
torate — ])ut tlieir places liavo boon from time to time filled by men 
equally skilled in financial management. The Indiana National Bank 
stands first among the seven banks in Indiana which hold a place upon 
tlie "roll of honor," only those having a surplus fund equal to or ex- 
('(HMling their capital being thus distinguished. In the fall of 1895 the 
bank received a baptism of fire. Nothing, perhaps, could more plainly 
show the enterprise of this institution than ^vliat then occurred. The 
fire started at 6 o'clock in the morning, and while the fierce flames were 
leaping a hundred feet high over the fireproof vaults containing their 
books and securities, and their million-dollar gold coin reserve, the 
ofllcers were busily engaged in looking for suitable quarters; and, amaz- 
ing as it may seem, the bank opened for business at o'clock in a hastily 
improvised bank room and began receiving deposits and paying checks 
as usual! The bank building, which had been recently refitted at a 
great cost, was, Avith the exception of the vaults, entirely destroyed. To 
prc'vent tlio recurrence of such a calamity, the directors now determined 
to build a new structure that would last for all time, and, accordingly 
the present magnificent building was orocted at a cost of nearly $300,- 
()0(>. The building is of classic architecture, somewhat resembling the 
Bank of England, in London. It is conveniently located and bears the 
distinction of being the only fireproof structure of the kind in Indiana. 
Its immense vaults are built of laminated chrome steel overlapping 
plates— no cast stool or chilleil steel entering into their construction. 
The business of the Indiana National Bank has increased very greatly 
since the new building was erected. The deposits, which then were 
about $3,000,000, have now reached ^ft.4S\'l,C>'l*l.^ft,^\\^\\vfe\.Q\»\\:^^ou^ 
oxcced $R0OO.0O(}. The present oftvcer^ ot V\\G^^ww\^ 'ivY^\ Nq\\\^-s 'Y.^^'c.- 
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lott, president; Edward L. McKee, vice-president, and Edward B. Por- 
ter, cashier. 

The Merchants* National Bank was established in 1865. A distinc- 
tion this bank enjoys that is, perhaps, without parallel in the annals of 
banking in this country is the fact that Its present chief officers entered 
the services of the bank as messenger boys, and worked up through 
various capacities to their present positions. John P. EYenzel has 
served the bank thirty-six years, twenty years of which has been as 
president. During that period he has stood out as one of the prominent 
figures in national, state and local financial movements and through 
whose instrumentality much of the city's progress is this direction is 
due. Ho was the pioneer in the movement that has given Indianapolis 
its splendid trust companies, having been conspicuous In the work that 
secured the passage of the law under which all of the fiduciary Insti- 
tutions are incorporated, particularly the Indiana Trust Company, of 
wliich he is president. Mr. Otto N. Frenzel has seen thirty-three years' 
service witli the !>ank, and Oscar F. Frenzel thirty-one years. Under 
their adniinistnition the bank has become one of the largest and most 
influential financial institutions in the state. The Merchants' National 
Bank began with a capital of $100,000. Its first president was Henry 
Sclinnll and its first cashier Volney T. Malott. Its first charter expired 
in 1885. l)ut was extended twenty years. During the period of the first 
charter, {}>279,0<K) in dividends were declared and $20,000 was set aside 
as a surplus fund with which the bank started upon its new lease. Its 
capital stock now is $1,000,000; surplus and undivided profits, $347,074.80: 
total resources, $7,015,1X)2.11, and a deposit line in excess of $5,500,000. 
a largo proportion of which represents individual and mercantile de- 
posits. The policy of the bank is conservative and its business is con- 
fined strictly to commercial banking. On January 7, 1902, the sixty- 
ninth dividend was declared, making the total amount of dividends paid 
$1,041,724.1:5: in addition $325,000 has been added to the surplus of the 
bank, showing an accumulation of profits during the thirty-six years of 
its existence of $1,806,000, on an average capital of $310,000. At the 
last annual meeting John P. Frenzel retire<l from the position of presi- 
dent, ])econHng first vice-president and exchanging ofiices with Otto N. 
Fienzel, who is now president. The ^Ferchants' National Bank is prom- 
iiKMitly situated on the corner of Washington and Meridian streets, and 
in matter of appointments is one of the most elegantly furnished bank- 
ing houses in the west. The officers of the bank are O. N. Frenzel. 
president: J. P. Frenzel, first vice-president: Fred Fahnley, second vice- 
president: O. F. Frenzel, cashier. The directors are J. F. Failey, Fred 
Fahnley, Albert Lieber, Paul H. Krauss, J. P. Frenzel, O. N, Frenzel 
niid Honry Wetzel. 
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Capital National Bank— Indianapolis hai^ made distinct progress in 
her banking business during the past few years, more emphatic, per- 
haps, than in any other line. Not only has there been a splendid in- 
crease in the number of banl^ing institutions, but there has also been a 
remarkable growth in the resources of the different banks. The influx 
of capital began with the designation of Indianapolis as a reserve city 
in 1899. The Capital National Bank was largely instrumental in bring- 
ing about this result. Attention was directed by Orlando M. Packard, 
national bank examiner, now vice-president of the Capital National 
Bank, to the enormous sums that for years had been diverted to the 
banks of Cincinnati, Louisville and other reserve cities contiguous to 
Indiana, and upon his suggestion the Capital National Bank energetic- 
ally labored to secure the co-operation of the majority of the banks here 
to have Indianapolis named as a reserve city. The reason for this con- 
dition of affairs was that whatever balances national banks in Iiid.ana 
might have carried at Indianapolis could not count as reserve funds. 
The effect has been more than gratifying. Since 1899 the banking re- 
sources of the city have increased over threefold. The Oaipltal National 
Bank was incorporated in 1889 and from its establishment has beeu 
recognized as one of the most progressive financial institutions in the 
state. Its statement December 10, 1901, showed capital stock of $300,- 
000, surplus fund $120,000, and undivided profits of about $15,000, and 
total resources in excess of $4,000,000. The bank occupies the entire 
lower floor of the Commercial Club building, which is situated in the 
heart of the wholesale and retail district. The ofllcers of the bank are: 
Medford B. Wilson, president; Orlando M. Packard, vice-president; W. 
F. Churchman, cashier; Charles L. Farrell, assistant cashi^*. The 
board of directors include, in addition to M. B. Wilson, O. M. Packard 
and W. F. Churchman, A. A. McKain, president of the Indiana Manu- 
facturing Company; H. J. Milligan, attorney-at-law and capitalist; E. 
S. Wilson, capitalist, and H. W. Bennett, president of the Indianapolis 
Stove Company. 

American National Bank— One of the most remarkable records iii 
the banking history of the United States is that of the American Na- 
tional Bank. Beginning business February 4, 
1901, with $250,000 capital, its first day's depos- 
its exceeded $250,000. On April 12, 1901, the 
capital was increased to $350,000, the deposits 
by that time aggregating $900,000. The rapid 
expansion of its business again comp^ing an in- 
crease of capital, the shareholders voted, on 
June 24, 1902, to make the capital $1,000,000 
and the swrplxx^ ^'i^,^^^, \Xi^ \ft\aV ^<»Boalts at 
this time, aeNeuteeG. ixioviJOaa ^IXKt XJofc ^^^\&8^^ 
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without precedent in a city ot 200,000 Inhabitanta in the btstoij of 
tbe natioual banking system. It Is a designated depository ot tbe 
United Statesi but aside from this its deposits at the present time 
include no public funds, lleglnniujc with 139 accounts on tbe first 
day, the individual depoRlt accounts now number more than 2,200. 
The local strpiiKtli of this bank if Its noteworthy feature, its [n-es- 
i>nt Htoc'k licitL^' lit'ld by mure thim ninety of the active business 
men of Indianapolis, whScb 
tiumbei' will be largely add- 
ed to Id Increasing the cap- 
ital. The directors, who are 
all prominent mm In active 
iiusiness In this city, long 
iiL-customed to the success- 
ful management of large af- 
fairs, are: Hervey Bates, 
president Indianapolis Hom- 
iny Mills; H. Bates, Jr.,pres- 
I d e u t American Hominy 
Company; William Dugdale. 
ex-prealdent Dugdale Can 
Company; Frank W. Lewis, 
president Indianapolis 
foundry Company; Herman 
Lieber, president H. Lleber 
Company; Albert E. Metz- 
t'er, A. Metzger Agency; 
.Tohn Perrln, president; Jo- 
seph C. Schaf, president .\mi'i-lcun Brewing Company; Henry Severln. 
president Lewis Meier & ('At. The officers, who liave all had many 
yeai's' training in first-ciiiHS banking institutions, are; .Tohn Per- 
rln, president; H. A. Schlotzlmuer, ciishier; Ttaeo. Stempfel, assistant 
cashier; Andrew Smith, assistant cashier. The experienced force, the 
Influuutlat dh'ectorate and the large uuniber of Indianapolis business mei) 
Idcntltled as shareholders in this Institution, have served to give it the 
very highest standing from the tlrst and accounts- for Its phenomenal 
progress. With a capital of $1,00(),0<H) and a surplus of 5200,000, it 
will occupy a position of great strength, unsurpassed by that of any 
bank In the state. A striking feature of this bank Is its Harveylzed 
nickel steel armor-plate safe deposit vault, the only one of Its kind In 
the state, constructtd by the Caniegie Steel Company, of Pittsburg. 
The diamrter of tin- door Is sfvcn feet seven inches by fifteen inches 
t/ili-k. mill weighs sixteen toiia. 
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Columbia National Bank wiis oiieued for liusini'ss June ;!, 1!)01, In 
temporary quarters awiiiticig its present spiicious tiiui splendid banli 
building which was built stteciiili}' for it at 14 and 111 Kust Wat^liington 
street, and to whidi it moved Jaunary 11, 11MI2. Tiie bani; was incor- 
porated with a capital of $3IMMHKI. Mortimer I.ovoriuB. wlio li;iU been 
ideutifled witti tin? lianltiiig i)Hsiiiesa of I.nfa.vette, liiU., for mauy yeavs, 
was elected president. In iwint of furnishings and ei|u!i'nient It is doubt- 
ful If there is a more elegantly fitted banking bouse in the country, or 
one that is more conveniently )HTaiiged. There are private looms for 
the exclusive use of the ladies who patronize the bank as well as private 
apartments for all other of tlie bank's customers, connected with long- 
distance telephone service. Its safety d<?posit vault department is as 
complete as that of any other bank in the state. The ofllcei's and dii'ec- 
tors of the bank are men who stand foremost In the tinanciiil, commer- 
cial and mauufncturing circles of this city and state, a noteworthy fact 
being that, of the board of directors, six. mevuVietft ai« v;**'^^'*'^-'"*' '*'^ 
other banks and trust companies. Ttie otfteeta ol XXie \ia.Tfe ^.'st '^'i^^^- 
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mer Levering, [n'esMeDt; A. A. Baroes, vice-president; W. F. C. Oolt, 
caBhier, and W. K. Sproule, aeBlstant casbler. The board of dlrectora 
are A- A. Barnes, proprietor Udell Works; W. H. Coleman, capitalist; A. 
C. Dally, president Security Trust Company, (ormer auditor of state; 
T. B. Laycocli, president T. B. Laycocb Manufacturing Company; Morti- 
mer Levering, president; Louis H. Levey, president Levey Brothers & 




Uo. (inoorporated), Indianapolis; H. W. Miller, former Marlon county 
treasurer; L. P. Newby, president CiOaena' State Bant, Kulghtstown, 
Ind.; Alex. F. Ramsey, president Citizens' National Banli, Crawfords- 
vllle, lad.; Ernest H. Tripp, Union Storage and Transfer Company; 
Raymond P. Van Camp, Van Camp Hardware and Iron Company. 

The People's Deposit Bank— This bank, located at 122 K. Market 
street, in tlie Union Trust Building, vras Incorporated as a state Itank 
November 27, 1900. Its business has rapidly grown since that date, 
shcn'ing gross assets more than three times its capital stock within the 
Urst year. It has declared semi-annnal dividends at the rate of six per 
cent, on its stock, which is non-tasable, and it has also set aside one per 
ceDt. additional to its surplus account, with a balance of undivided 
proms of $2,130. On Febmatj 15, IWfi, ttAa XjMilt ■ba.4 dn^gosits in tlie 
sam of $55,234,45, whtcb, wltb Its capital atwi^ soi^Wia t-iia. <*:q.>« \uosr,. 
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made a total of $83,582.47, of which $62,945.88 were Invested in loans 
and dlacountB, $184.46 In furniture and fixtures, and the balance at 
$20,402.03 in cash resources. A specialty Ik made in accommodating de- 
positors In whatever sums they desire to have credited, and a liberal 
allowance is made to all persons who wish to invest in time certificates. 
Their four per cent, guaruntee certificates nre eai>ecia]ly desirable. This 
bank has special facilities for collections at all points in the state of In- 
diana and elsewhere, and does a general lianldng l>UBinesa, giving ever; 
advantage possible to its patrons. Its capital slock will tie Increased 
about April iBt, when an opportunity will be given to a limited num- 
ber of people to make a very safe and conservative investment. How- 
ever, that a larger nunil)cr may bp interested in mutual benefit, the 
amount of stocli allolli'd to any one persun will be limited. The officers 
are t'elis T. McWhirter. president; Ciiarles M. I.enion, cualiler. 

E. n. Campbell & Company, liniilter.s. 14 and 16 Kaat Washington 
street. This firm was estiitiiisheil liy E. M. Cnmpliell in 1!!01, and is 
recognized as one of the liirjjeMt iind most reliable concerns engaged in 




the sale of municipal bonds and other high-class securities in the state. 
In 1891 Mr. Campbell established the firm of Campbell, Wild & Go., voA. 
upon the dissolution of tbls house toaiidft4 tYi* onft ot "«\:i»ia.^ift^*'^*^*^ 
the head. For more tban twenty yettra be liw» 'beett Aoft^^S VwroWSiRSi. 
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with the handling of corporation and municipal bonds and for ten 
years was directly associated with some of the largest financial con- 
cerns in Wall street. New York, and State street, Boston. This training 
has given him a fund of information that could be gained only by ex- 
perience and which is of utmost value to investors. A particularly 
strong feature of his house, and which is not supplied by any other, 
is the ability to furnish, immediately upon request, information relating 
to all character of securities listed on the exchanges of New York, Bos- 
ton or Philadelphia and all leading foreign securities. The files of in- 
formation in this office on these subjects are as complete as can be found 
in the country. The eastern correspondents of this house are the largest 
and most reliable financial concerns in the country. The established 
policy of this firm will always be not to offer securities for sale because 
of their attractiveness, but only such as can be recommended for their 
conservative worth. The offices are located directly over the Columbia 
National Bank, at 14 and 16 East Washington street, and are as hand- 
somely and thoroughly equipped as any similar ones in the country. 

Thomas C. Day & Company, mortgage loans, Law building. The 
investment of money so as to insure its safety, and at the same time 
derive a fair profit from it, is a problem of the utmost importance to 
every person having capital to invest. This problem is best solved by 
selecting a trustworthy and efficient agent to guide in the selection of 
securities. As a rule it is found that mortgages upon real estate com- 
bine safety with profitableness, as no other form of investment has 
done. In this line there are no dealers who stand higher than the firm 
of Thomas C. Day & Co. The business was established in 1877 by Mr. 
Day. The firm occupies a handsome suite of offices on the third floor 
of the Law building, where they carry on a large business in mortgage 
loans upon city and farm property. The Minnesota office is in the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press building, under the name of George W. Wishard & 
Co. They have among their clients some of the most prominent mone- 
tary institutions in the east, as well as many local capitalists. The uni- 
formly satisfactory relations with investors maintained by this house 
for a quarter of a century are the direct result of its sagacious and con- 
servative methods. The firm is composed of Thomas C. Day and 
George W. Wishard, and is considered to be the first of its line in the 
state. 

J. F. Wild & Company, Bankers— Indianapolis is well and favorably 
known as one of the most active financial centers in the country and is 
the home of a number of prominent and successful firms devoting their 
attention to all of the various departments of banking business. One 
of the branches which has assumed especial importance during recent 
years is that of the handling ol mwiiVc\^a\ XionaAa and other high-class 
Investment securities. This partVcw\at ^Lej^aT^meiiX. N& x«^T«sb«QX.^\s^ ^, 
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F. Wild & Co.. succeBBore to Campbell, Wild & Co., establlslivd Id 1891, 
and 1b the largest concern of the kind in the state. This firm haa taken 
an important part in financing several of the largest industrial entn- 
prlses In the city and state. The oltlcoB of the firm are located in 
rooms 203 and 205 Stevenson Building. Th? members of the firm are 
J. F. Wild and E. M. Johnson. 

Qranger Forwell & Company, l^atikern iind lirokers, of New York 
and Chicaeo, established their branch In thin city In September, ISill. 
The importance of the value of thlR inxtiiutlon to Investors can best be 
measured when It Is known that It la the onl.v concern In the state that 
holds memberships In the New York Rxchanse, New York Coffee Bi- 
ehange, Chi- 
cago Stock Ex- 
change and the 
Chicago Board 
of T r a d e. It 
has direct tele- 



aphi. 






greatflnan- 
clal i n a 1 1 1 II- 
tions and fnr- 
nishes fai'lll- 
ties by which 
a regular and 
constant' iii ii r- 
iket for the se- 
curities of the 
great corpora- 
tions of the 

maintained, 



which quota- 
tions can bi" 
obtained with- 
out dlfflcuity 
or delay. This 
firm ranks as 
one of the larg- 
est dealo^ In 
bonds and lo- 
cal eeenritieH 
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in the country. The oflaces are located in rooms 9 and 10, Lombard 
building, 24^ East Washington street. Albert R. Thompson is man- 
ager of the Indianapolis branch. 

Meyer & Kiser, bankers. This firm was organized in 1894 by Sol. 
Meyer and Sol. S. Kiser and has ever been eminently successful. 
They operate all over the country, buying and selling municipal bonds 
and controlling access to ample funds to purchase the entire issue 
•of municipalities. They are at all times prepared to offer to the invest- 
ing public municipal and corporation bonds that offer attractive in- 
ducements to conservative investors and which return a substantial 
income on the investment. They have their own private wire connect- 
ing them with New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago and oth r 
financial centers, and have gained a reputation as leaders in their line. 
Their business is rapidly extending. The offices of this firm are situ- 
ated in rooms 300, 308 and 310 Indiana Trust Building. 

C. N. Williams & Company, bankers, who have been extensive deal- 
ers in farm and city mortgage loans throughout the entire state for the 
past twenty-one years, are located on the ground floor of the Fitzgerald 
building, at Nos. 8 and 10 East Market street. They receive deposits of 
small amounts in their savings department, upon which they pay inter- 
est at the rate of three per cent. They also buy and sell high-grade 
issues of state, county and city bonds and deal in government securities. 
A real estate department is another feature of their business, rents are 
collected, insurance written, properties bought and sold and the hold- 
ings of non-resident owners looked after with careful attention. This 
firm commenced making mortgage loans in 1879 while at Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., and since that time have sold over $4,000,000 worth »of Indi- 
ana mortgages to eastern banks and trust companies without the loss 
of a single dollar of interest or principal, and no client of theirs has 
ever had to take a foot of land in any loan. Their career is quite re- 
markable in this business, and is due to their careful inspection and the 
close personal investigation that they give to all the details of each 
transaction. The firm has a large acquaintance over the state among 
bankers and real estate and loan agents, and has worked up a very 
valuable clientage. Their eastern connections are such that they can 
handle any sized loan or bond issue ranging from $1,000 to $1,000,000. 

Fiduciary Institutions— In no other field has Indianapolis made 

greater progress in recent years than in the establishment of a number 

of strong institutions of a fiduciary character. The trust companies 

constitute one of the most important parts of its financial mechanism. 

They originated from an appreciation that individual responsibility in 

positions of trust is often attended with more or less danger. The ad- 

mlnistration of personal or ot\ier pxopetl^ \a «t \a&\L ^^TOLfijoding both 

responsibility and integrity, and t\ie \ii^\v\^w«\ ^ci^'a^'e\Ti^ \?j\ft».^ ojjvaJ^r 

ties Is not always desirous of asswmVug %\3ic\v ^\xW^%, «sv.'aft.\\\fe ^\%^'^\xw» 
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effects of errors of judgment no less than of absolute wrong doing in 
such matters is proverbial. The substitution in such matters for the 
individual, of a permanent institution having financial responsibility 
which could not be affected by the contingencies of individual fortunes, 
possessing and administration calculated to execute precisely that class 
of business, could not fall to commend itself as a valuable expedient to 
a, community in which the accumulation of wealth is proceeding at a 
rapid rate. The general assembly of Indiana, March 4, 1893, passed an 
act authorizing the organization of loan and trust companies. The first 
to incorporate under this act was the Indiana Trust Company. 

The Indiana Trust Company was incorporated May 1, 1893, and is 
located in its magnificent six-story oolitic limestone building at the in- 
tersection of Washington and Pennsylvania streets with Virginia ave- 
nue, one of the most striking and notable office buildings in the city. 
The capital stock of the company is $1,000,000 and surplus and undi- 
vided profits of .$135,000. Its heavy capitalization and the character of 
its incorporators and stockholders endowed it with the ability to dis- 
charge the manifold functions that a trust company is called upon to 
fill, and from its inception it has been successful in an eminent degree. 
One of the important features of the company is its savings de];>artm^it, 
where deposits are received of one dollar and upward and interest al- 
lowed. Thousands of accounts are now carried in this department and 
the deposits are in excess of $3,000,000. The company is authorized by 
law to act as executor, administrator, guardian, trustee, assignee, re- 
ceiver and agent. It assumes the management of estates, real and 
personal, attending to the investment of funds, the collection of rents, 
the payment of taxes and the general administration of property. It 
is a legal depository for courts and trust funds as well as for building 
associations. It buys and sells municipal and county bonds and loans 
money on first mortgages and collateral securities. The liability of the 
stockholders of the company, added to its capital, makes a sum of 
$2,000,000 pledged for the faithful discharge of its trust. The com- 
pany's safety vault department has nearly 2,000 safety deposit boxes, 
which are at the disposal of the public at a yearly rental of $5. These 
vaults are without doubt the handsomest and most complete in the 
west, and furnish absolute protection against tire and burglary or water. 
Commodiously ari-anged in the rear of the vaults are the oflices, where 
patrons can retii-e and transact their business with the utmost secrecy. 
The offieei-s of the company are: J. P. Frenzel, president; Frederick 
Fahiiloy, vice-president; J. F. Failey, second • vice-president ; John A. 
Butler, secretary; Henry Wetzel, treasurer. The directors are Fredericli 
Fnhnloy, of the Fahnley & McCrea Millinery Company; Albert Lieb^*, 

president Indianapolis Brewing Com^a.\i^\ ^siai^'^ Y. ¥«Aley, capitalist; 

O. .V. Fvenzeh president MercAiawW ^aWow«X ^«c\3;j8.\ ^^\s!i^% ^^x^vNsst. 
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dry goods; Hour Jameeon, pbyalclan; Edward HawklDS, president Indi- 
ana Book Company; H. W. Lawrence, proprietor Ekiglleh Hotel; Arthur 
C. Newby, capitalist; William F. Plel, sr., mannger National Stftrch 
Manufacturing Company, and J. P. Frenzel. 

The Union Trust Company of Indianapolis, Ind— To no other cus- 
todians are such important Intereeta confided aB to the trust companies 
which exert such a power in the Bnanclal affairs of all our leading 
and most progressive citlee. The scope and aim of these Institutions Is 
primarily, the safe keeping and management of funds for heirs, abeen- 




UNION TflUaT CO. BUILOINO. 

tea, non-residents and ail those whose ciriinnstJimeM do not iiermit 
telr own personnl ud mini stmt ion of their nffuirs. The moral, us well 
atthe material obi 1 (tat Ions, asunmed by a trust cominuiy arc. tlifrcfore, 
mre weighty than tlioHi^ imixiKt-d upon iin.v oth r miinticr of llniin<-liil 
InytutlouB, and it Is nuinlfest Ihnt their upenititinK should lie distln- 
guihed by the utmost eouserviitlsiu and guidi'd by u mjuuij-ement qual- 
Iflecby long and active experience and a broad and (riimprehensive 
kno^ed^e of all mnttera embraced lu tbi- realm of legitimate Qnnncler- 
lug. A.n institution wbich Is managed uiMii tlie principles above ex- 
press^ is the Union Trust Company ot ln4ia.na.'po\\a,Va^-i'^^'^**'^** 
Jtg Iniporatloa bat-k only to 18&a. Tbe -wftW \ma.««Xwa. ««»»va*:^»*' 
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experience in financial affairs and high standing of those to whose 
enterprise its inception was due, at once placed it among the strongest 
and most influential institutions of its kind in the west, in fact, in the 
country, and it has steadily maintained this high position, some of the 
largest estates in Indiana having been entrusted to it for settlement, 
including that of the late ex-President Harrison. Its stock is held by 
leading capitalists and business men to be an investment of the sound- 
est and most remunerative character, and has long commanded the 
highest price in the market of any financial institution in the state, with 
one exception. Its presiding officers and its directors are men whose 
names are synonymous with all that guarantees financial stability, and 
an energetic, yet conservative management. The officers are: John 
H. HoUiday. president: Henry Eitel, vice-president; Charles S. McBride, 
secretary: II. ^I. Foltz. treasurer. The directors are A. A. Barnes; 
Charles II. Brownell. Peru; Thomas C. Day; Henry Eitel; I. C. EOston, 
Crawfordsville: Addison C. Harris: John H. Holliday; William A 
Guthrie, Dupont: A'olney T. Malott: Edward L. McKee, and Samuel B. 
Rauh. The company has a paid up capital of $600,000, and a surplus 
of .$250,000, and the stockholders' additional liability of $600,000. If 
the volume of deposits and the magnitude of the interests confided to 
its care in the varied relations which it holds with its patrons in its 
capacity as a trust company are any criterion of the confidence reposed 
in the management of the Union Trust Company by the surrounding: 
community and non-resident clients, there are no similar organizations 
anywhere which can make a better showing. As a matter of fact, this 
company's services are held in the same high estimation by the people 
of Indianapolis as are those of the old established and influential eastern 
trust companies by the people of New York, Philadelphia and Boston. 
The operations of the company cover a very wide field; they give spe- 
cial attention to the settlement of estates, acting as executor, adminis- 
trator, guardian, assignee, trustee and agent. They assume entire 
charge of property and estates for heirs and absentees, paying taxes, 
collecting rents, interest, dividends, etc., writing insurance, etc., am 
they also make a feature of the investment of funds for individuals anl 
corporations. A general financial business is transacted in negotiatiig 
first mortgage loans on farm and city property in the best counties in 
Indiana, and in buying and selling high grade investment securites, 
such as municipal, county and school bonds, etc.. and in this conieo- 
tion their services are invaluable to non-residents seeking investments 
combining as high a rate of interest as is consistent with absolute 
safety. The company have their offices in their own building, No- 118 
and 122 East Market street, Indianapolis, Ind., and correspondenr thus 
addressed aJwajs receives prompt an^ esLxelxxV «L\X.^vA.\orL. 

The Marion Trust Company ^^a» ix^eox^ov^V^ Ty^^xsiXN^^i ^^X'^a. 
n-Jtlj /, cnpitiil of $300,000, ^150,000 ^aVA \^>\ >x\v^\n\^'^ ^^^^^. %^^^- 




8H 1() an1 has all the poMPrs ki inted to trust PompiinieB Is mithor 
ized bi law to act as exenitor adm Distratur gua-rcllan nssfgn e re- 
ceivei dppoaiton of money triiHtee iindpr wills )r bj appclntnient of 
court, aud agent for indiTldiitils and corporations It aft* as trustee 
In cases as designated t)j court and In deeds mortgages )r truttB t^h en 
by persons or Lorporatlons an agent for tlie niHnagement of property 
of corporatloni or peiR>ns as a fliiancHl leposlt>rj for corporations na 
agent In leeulaK reelhterlug transferrin): or c< unierelgnlag sIocbB 
bonds and debentures as custodian of wills jnd consuItB as to tbtm 
and other trust matters and tpopjvpb money in small or lirge Mims as 
time deposits and pays inteiest therpon It thus offers a profltible and 
Bccnre Investment for savings inheritances and other funds A appclal 
department of the Marlon Trust ( ompanv is its sayings department 
In which sayings deposits of one (tollar and upwards are received and 
on which Interest Is illowed on all sums remalnlnjt on deposit for sIt 
months or longei Demand and time certificates of deposit are also 
Issued on which spe al rates of interest are allowed The advantages 
posBCBsed bv the isn\infc8 dviaitment ff the Marlon Trust I ompany 
over the ordinary sailugs bank 1b that it lia* Ra.le\s VaseaVai ^.''stt'Sfs 
""ds as secor to **« &e ** 
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ofllcers are: Joseph T. KUiott, president; Ferdinand Winter, vice-presi- 
dent; Preston T. Kelsey, second vice-president; P. C. Trusler, secretary 
and treasurer. 

The Security Trust Company, wliose banking room is at 48 North 
Pennsylvania street, immediately opposite the entrance to the old post- 
office, was opened for business in June, 1901, with a capital stock of 
$600,000, which, under the trust company law, with its double liability, 
means that depositors have an additional security, besides this capital 
stock, "Of $600,000. In the first year of the company's existence over 
3,400 savings accounts were opened. A feature of the company's 
strength is the fact that its stockliolders include representatives of over 
sixty Indiana banks, giving it strong connections over the state as well 
as in the city of Indianapolis. While transacting all the departments of 
a trust company business, the company lias made a feature of the little 
steel savings banks which it loans to depositors, requiring an Initial de- 
posit of only one dollar to secure one of these safes. The safes are of 
strong steel and contain a patent device which makes it impossible to 
shake money out of them. The keys to these safes are kept at the trust 
company's oflice and only at the trust company office can the safes be 
opened. Several thousand of the company's depositors have taken out 
these little safes, and it is remarkable how fast accounts will grow 
from a very small beginning. The depositors include an unusually 
large percentage of women, who, by the way, are regarded as most 
desirable savings bank depositors. The office of the Security Trust 
Company, being on the ground floor and opening directly on the street, 
and being located on a thoroughfare extensively traveled, makes this 
office particularly convenient. The company loans on real estate and ap- 
proved stocks and bonds. It acts as trustee under mortgages securing 
bond issues, and registers stock of corporations. The company also acts 
as administrator, executor, and in many other capacities. To its clients 
it offers investments in bonds and Indianapolis mortgage securities. 
Advice is freely and gladly given by officers of the company in respect 
to any investments of money, and consultations are invited. Americus 
C. Daily, formerly auditor of state, president of the American Trust 
Company of Lebanon and the Lebanon National Bank, director in the 
Columbia National Bank of Indianapolis, is president of the Security 
Trust Company. Mr. Daily is a man who has been influential in finan- 
cial affairs in Indiana for a great many years. O. M. Packard, vice- 
president of the Capital National Bank and formerly national bank ex- 
aminer, is vice-president; and George J. Marott. a well-known merchant 
and capitalist, is second vice-president. William F. Churchman, cashier 
of the Capital National Bank, is treasurer, and Gavin L. Payne, secre- 

tary. Besides Messrs. Daily, C\i\xtc\imaiT\, V^^'tv^.'^^'c^^^ ^"^^ Packard. 

the other directors include Yi, K. T^e\>e^eT, e;TL-\x^^"&\sx«£t <ilt \Xife \:i\!:\\s^ 
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Statps; Hobert L. O'Hair, iiri'MuU^iit (.'piitral Trust ('oiii|jniiy inid Ci'iitrnl 
National Bank of Ureeneastlf; Mortimer Levering', presiileiit Columbia 
National Bank of IndJanapttliB; A, M. Ogle, president Island Coal Com- 
pany; E. Baui'p an extenaive glass lUBiiufacturer of Eaton, Inii., and 
Jobu I.. UrlHlths. attorney and couuselor-nHaw. There are nearly four 
hundred stockbolders in this company. 

The Central Truit Company, 105 East Market street, was organized 
December, 1899. with a capital of $300,000, and liaa made a. record second 
to none In placing loans, lluanclug local enterprises and transacting 
all busihess relating to the several deijartmenta of a trust company. The 
financial department receives money In large and small amounts and 
paya IntereHt on time deposits; make loans on real estate and approved 
collateral securities, and buys and sells high-grade securities. Its 
trust department executes all the functions of a trust company and Its 
insurance department represents some of the strongest American and 
European companies. The officers of the company are: Chai'Ies E. 
Coffin, president; Uvld B. Jameson, vice-president; Obarles E, Hollo- 
way, vice-president and treasiii'or, and Augustus Jennings, secretary. 

Home Life Insurance Companies— The paramount question with the 
Insurer In any life Insurance company Is that ot security. A life inauc- 
\ ance companj Is the creature of law, ani may tae aftcata at 'msft'ssM; «a 
suraWy perfect or detective ttift-t ciea " \\- ■" ss s?~'" 
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points to be considered in determining the relative superiority of one 
company to another as regards security are, first, the requirements *of 
the law under which it is organized as to the character of its invest- 
ments, and secondly, the custody of the net cost value of its policies. 
Assets of great size (offset by liabilities of great size) attractive ratios, 
etc., are relatively unimportant considerations. The stability of a com- 
pany must depend upon the character of its Investments and the safe- 
keeping of its net cash value of the policies by the state. 

The Indiana companies, the State Life, the Interstate, the American 
Central Life, the Meridian Life and Trust and the Reserve Loan Life 
Insurance Companies, which do business under the Indiana compulsory 
deposit law of 1899, afford the insured and the company a greats* de- 
gree of protection than is furnished by the laws of any other state. 
This law rigidly forbids the investment otherwise than in certain stipu- 
lated high-class securities, namely government bonds, state bonds if at 
or above par, first mortgage loans on real estate worth at least twice 
as much as the amount loaned thereon, municipal and school bonds, 
where issued in accordance with the law upon which interest has never 
been defaulted, in loans on pledges of stocks,* bonds or mortgages of 
par value, if current value of same is at least twenty-five per cent, 
more than the amount loaned thereon, and loans upon jcs own policies 
not exceeding the reserve thereon. If the laws of Indiana provided the 
same safeguards for its citizens insuring in outside companies in the 
matter of investments that they do for those insuring in home com- 
panies, not more than four or five foreign companies would be per- 
mitted to do business in the state. In relation to the custody of the 
net cash value of all policies each year, the auditor of state is required 
to ascertain the net cash value of outstanding policies, and the company 
must deposit in his office such a sum in the before-mentioned securities, 
together with previous deposits, as shall equal such cash value. A some- 
what similar provision secures our national bank circulation. The d f- 
ference between a policy holder in a company depositing the net caSii 
value of all policies with the state and one that does not is practically 
the difference between a man holding a national bank note and the 
depositor in such a bank. The depositor may lose his money, but no 
holder of a national bank note has ever lost a cent on such a note. 

The State Life Insurance Company was organized in 1894 and was 
the outgrowth of a popular demand in Indiana for a home insurance 
company that would meet all modern requirements as to the scientific 
soundness of its basis and the equity of its plans. So well has the 
company and its plans met the approval of the most conservative busi- 
ness and professional men of the state, that they have, in an intelli- 
gent self-intereat and state pride, gVveii VX. «l «^v'&'^Qict \Mi\iaralleled In 
the history of life insurance. Fox ita a^e VX» T«i<5«tQk.Na ^^dXxst \>casl\>b^ 
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ever made by any Inaurance company in the world measured by tLe 
very large premium income, the lilgh character of Ita business, the low 
expense ratio and the large reserve accumulated. The State Life Insur- 
ance Company does business uoder tiie Indiana compulsory reserve de- 
posit law of 1899, which furnishes the Insured and the company a 
greater degree of protection than in furnished hy the laws of any other 
Btate. Under the provisions of this law the net cash value of eacn 
policy must be deposited with the auditor of state, and tlie company 
has now on deposit in his department $750,000 for the protection of Its 
policy-holders, which is an amount in eseeas of that required by law. The 
State Life Insurance Company Is looked upon not only as the greatest 
fiduciary institution in Indiana, but In thirty other states Its soundness 
and strengtL la recogulzed and it is receiving the patronage of the dis- 
criminating Insuring puhlic who are appreciative of the unbounded In- 
dorsement the company is receiving at the hands of the people in its 
home state who have watclied its splendid development. 
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1901 $33,615,656 $1,015,072 $699,418 $315,654 

While the Halli.TiiigiiLTiiy of llgurea now spculc voiuiiies for the finiin- 
cial strength of the company, sight should not be lost of the management 
which inspired conHdenco in the beginning and has since demonstrated 
that It was well merited. The otficers and managers are: Andrew M. 
Sweeney, president; Samnci Quinn, vice-president; Wilbur T. Wynn, 
secretary; Allison Maxwell, M. D., medical director, and Charles C. Cof- 
fin, genera] counsel. The home offices are located in the Newton Clay- 
pool Building, occupying nearly all of the fifth floor, and are undoubt- 
edly the best and most completely equipped offices In the state. 

The Interstate Life Assurance Company was Incorporated In 1897, 
anil In .lanuary, 1900, was reorganized under the legal reserve law of In- 
diana, It has on deposit in the state insurance department of Indiana 
for the protection of its policy-holders the sum of $102,i;i(0, an amount 
far in excess oC the law's requirement, and is an extra factor of safety 
which should be appreciated, as it makes the company impregnable 
from every point of view. It has its liome offices In the Fitzgerald 
building, and It includes among Its diiecUres tM.'tts ol ■&«, itK^^aotv 
■on' 111 imslnesa men of Indian^ : ■■ ' itf""'' -"—- " "™* 
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Charles A. Sudlow, president; F. E. Marsh, y ice-president; R. L. Doug- 
las, second vice-president; A. P. Slmmonds, third vice-president; F. B. 
Davenport, secretary; H. W. Buttolph, actuary and assistant secretary; 
M. B. Wilson, treasurer; E. F. Hodges, M. D., medical director; H. R. 
Stauifer, M. D., medical inspector, and H. J. Milligan, general coun- 
sel. These officers have been selected by the directors because 
of their long years of experience and training as life insurance 
men, which has qualified them as experts in their respective po- 
sitions. Through its board of directors and officers the com- 
pany is equipped with the very best of talent and expert ability 
in all of its branches— conservative and successful business men on 
its finance committee to direct the safe and judicious investment of its 
funds, and men of tried experience as officers to direct the wise and 
conservative upbuilding of the company. The company writes the 
standard forms of insurance and presents features of great value. The 
limited payment life and endowment policies, with return cash values 
in event of death, are notable as most equitable and desirable forms 
of insurance, providing as they do not only the insurance of the life, 
but insurance of the investment in the policy as well. The guaranteed 
decreasing premium plan of life insurance, original with and peculiar 
to the Interstate Life, is an ideal insurance contract, under which the 
average premium is lower, and paid-up, extended insurance and cash 
values are larger than under existing forms, and dividends will be 
greater, while the security is enhanced. The guaranteed decreasing pre- 
mium accords with natural requirements of life insurance, as the buidon 
of premium payments decreases with advancing years and decreasing 
ability to pay. The company is a strong one and is rapidly going for- 
ward to a leading place among the old-line life insurance companies. 
In proportion to age and magnitude no company can make a better 
showing than the Interstate Life; not even the so-called "giants" of the 
life insurance field made anything like so good a showing at the end of 
like periods in their early history. The company has received license 
to do business in Pennsylvania, Missouri and Kentucky— which states 
are most rigid in their requirements as to solvency. 

The American Central Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis, 
Ind., home office Newton Claypool Building, was organized under tbs 
legal reserve deposit law of Indiana, February 23, 1889; began bnafness 
April 10, 1899. Officers— E. B. Martindale, president; Charles IL Dnk, 
vice-president and superintendent of agencies; Lynn B. Martindale^ •Sec- 
retary-treasurer; John M. Kitchen, medical director. Directors-— & B. 
Martindale, Charles E. Dark, Lynn B. Martindale, A. H. Nordyke^ An- 
gustin Brlce, Pierre Gray and D. A. Coulter. The capital stock orlgtai- 
ally subscribed was $100,000, held by more than one hundred banken 
and merchants residing in the state ot lTi<^\«ji«L «sv^ ^«t% ti2\ t&mi o£ 
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business prominence and financial worth. Subsequently the capital 
stoclE was Increased to $137,000. All the business of tbe company pre- 
vious to January, 1002, came from tbe state of Indiana. In IWlS, tha 
states of Oliio, Illinois and Missouri were entered. The following is the 
unequaied recM'd for the Brst three years' business: 

/■luronce in Admitted AdmUted 

Rmne. fora. Incomt. AmU. S<tTpl^. 

Dec. 31, 1899. ?18, 499.00 $2,580,000 $ 40,036.43 5149,73S.OO $126,136.17 

Deo. 31, 1900. 42,697.00 4,470,920 13,1.421.13 187,795.56 137,495.00 

Dec. 31, 1901. 81.067.91 5.704.5G0 172.187.04 226,452.72 140.127.61 

Out of forty-four companies doing liusiupss in Indljina only four did 
more business in tbls state In 1901 than the American Central Life, and 
it stood first In ratio of assets to liabilities; lowest In cost of death claims 
and expenses. This company fully complies with the "legal reserve 
deposit law." approved February 10, 1890, iind maintains, in accord- 
ance with section 10 of said law, in tiie office of the auditor of state 
of Indiana, a deposit oC United States bunds and first mortgages on 
real estate worth at least double the luuuuiit loaned tliereou, in excess 
of tlie net cash value, including mortuarj' cost of all outstanding policies 
according to actuaries' table of mortality iind four per cent, interest* 
Indiana had long proved to be a profitable field for life Insurance com- 
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panies of other states before tbe adoption of this law and no Indiana 
companies were able to establish themselves to meet oatslde comi>eti- 
tion satisfactorily; but in 1889 the state of Indiana took steps to secure 
for its own citizens the advantages to be derived from the building up 
of great financial institutions of this class for the accumulation of 
capital and for retaining within the state a share of the money paid to 
outside corporations to be loaned back to Its citizens. The law of 18d9 
was enacted and under its provisions companies accepting them must 
adopt as high a standard of reserve for the protection of policy-holders 
as is required by any state in the Union. Not only must a life Insur- 
ance company incorporated under the law of 1899 provide and maintain 
the high reserve required by other states, but it must deposit with the 
insurance department of the state certain designated securities equal 

• in value to this full reserve— hence the name, "reserve deposit law." 
All that was necessary for building up a great life insurance company 
in Indiana was confidence in the security it offered for the final redemp- 
tion of all its contracts and the proper skill and energy to conduct the 
business. The present oflScers and members of the American Central 
Life Insurance Company were in the front rank of those who procured 
the passage of the 1899 law and the company has fully complied with it 

. in every respect. The company has made a splendid progress in the 
volume of insurance written and its economy of management, and de- 
serves the entire confidence of the public as well as its members. The 
ofiicers of the company are: E. B. Martindale, president; Charles B. 
Dark, vice-president and superintendent of agencies; Lynn B. Martin- 
dale, secretary-treasurer; Pierre Gray, A. H. Nordyke, D. A. Coulter, 
finance committee. Home ofiSce, Newton Claypool Building, Indlai^ 
apolis. 

The Meridian Life and Trust Company— The success of this com- 
pany may be dated from June 8, 1899, when President Arthur Jordan 
began the work of reorganization and placing the company upon the 
same solid and substantial basis upon which his various entei prises 
rest. On March 10, 1900, the company was reorganized and re'ncor- 
rated under the legal reserve compulsory deposit law, approved Feb- 
ruary 10, 1899, and made the deposits with the auditor of state as re- 
quired by law. On January 1, 1902, the company had as'^ets of .?111,- 
570.11. This amount is in addition to the $26,700 of cash securities 
deposited with the auditor of state, thus making the company's total 
assets $138,270.11. At the close of the company's first year as a mutual 
company it had insurance in force of $607,800, and assets of $107,452.68. 
an unequaled record for a mutual life insurance company in the first 
year of its history. This company is one of the most conseryatively 
managed companies operating \iv tVie «V»1^, atid If the success of Its 

officers and directors In their \nd\vVd\viA i^\««q\\% <yawsiX.% ^^st \5afe ^eoRSMSk 

of the company, a career ol greatnfift» w^^ \3Afet«!tofi«» xn^VosK^A^ ^» 
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thlB company Is as sure as anytblag future can be. The company 
IBSUW all forma of life and endowment policies. The ColloTving offlcen 
and directors were elected at the last annual meeting of the company: 
Arthur Jordan, president; Wm. P. Herron, vice-president; Everett 
Wagner, second vice-president; Cbas. C. Pierce, Jr., secretary; Orlando 
B. Ilea, treasurer, and Wilmer Christian. M. D., medical director. 

Reserve Loan Life Insurance Company— I'ife insurance is no longer 
a matter of sentiment. It has become a business proposition. Business 
and professional men, to a man, surround their bualness and families 
with life insurance protection, and every day thoueands In other wallES 
of life are following this example. The liiaeciirity of human life Obli- 
gates every conscientious man when taking upon himself the care and 
rearing of a family to so dispose his arrangements that the event of 
death will not bring want to his dependents. The only question that 
presents Itself is the amount of insurance he can carry and pay for, 
and the company In which be will place it. Indiana has. within recent 
years, placed herself In the lend of other Ktates In the security of her 
Insurance laws. The companies organized under the e.\lsting laws of 
the state present greater security to their iiolicy holders than companies 
In other states. The limitation of authority of the officers of its Insur- 
ance companies in the Investment of funds Is a superior requirement 
to that made by any state in the United States. State loyalty and 
state pride should lead our people to give their full sujiport and co-oppra- 
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tion to the advancement of home life insurance companies, among which 
is the Reserve Loan Life Insurance Company of this city, which is 
making rapid strides and is a credit to our state. Its management has 
had years of experience, liaving founded and built up the Railway Of- 
ficials' and Employes' Accident Association, which has recently been 
capitalized and has assumed the leading place in health and accident 
insurance in the entire west. There was no element of chance in the 
success of that company, its development being due to energy and sound 
management. The Reserve Loan Life Insurance Company has the 
same energetic element in its management, an assiu'ance to the people 
that all of their interests will bo safely guarded. The officers of tbe 
company are as follows: Chalmers Brown, president; William B. 
Zulich, vice-president: William K. Bellis, secretary and treasurer; M. M. 
Crabill, superintendent of agencies; Charles F. Cleaveland, state mana- 
ger; W. A. Ketchani and Guilford A. Deitch, counsel; J. L». Larway, 
M. D., medical director. The home offices are located in the IngallB 
Building, southwest corner of Washington and Pennsylvania streets. 

The Indianapolis Fire Insurance Company was organized in 1899 
and began doing business September 1 of that year, the capital stock. 
$200,000, and surplus, ,$100,000, being fully paid up. The company 
transacts a general fire insurance business, having agents in all the 
principal cities and towns of Indiana, and in few of the larger cities 
of the country. Tlie company is conservatively managed, seeking qual- 
ity rather than quantity', adequate rates on risks well scattered, rather 
than rapid growth at the expense of security. The year 1901, which 
proved so disastrous to many companies, was one of substantial profit 
and development for the Indianapolis Fire, and the prospects are 
bright for continued prosperity. The officers and directors are; John 
H. Holliday, president; Cliarles E. Coflin, first vice-president; Winfield 
Miller, second vice-president: Edward B. Porter, treasurer; H.C.Martin, 
secretary; Charles N. Thompson, attorney; A. A. Barnes, Charlefi 
Latham. Thomas II. Spann, Joseph T. Elliott, A. F. Potts, H. C. Starr 
and J. F. Wild. 

The German Fire Insurance Company of Indiana is the outgrowth 
of the German Mutual Insurance Company, organized April 1, 1854. 
and which, during the long period it operated as such, gained a fore- 
most i>()siti(Hi jinioiig the leading nuitual fire associations of the coun- 
try. After conducting business for over forty j-ears on the mutual sys- 
tem, it was decided to incorporate as a joint stock company, and this 
change was effected March 11, 181K), under the title of the German Fire 
Insurance (V)nii)any of Indiana, with a paid-up capital stock of $100,000. 
Th(^ lust .statement submitted by the company to the auditor of state 
showod nctunl resources of :^*.^HA ,\*.V.\.vV2., v\\\^ v\ ^\\y^\ws. \ci \\oUcy-holders 
of .i!2:iS,222.r)3, tlius making it l\\e Vat^c^I ^w^ ^\xQ»\i%^%\. ^^^ \\\»OT.'«aRfe 
compnny in tJie state. The man^ve^vuciil eom^T\^^ '^\i«A^^ ^\&\a. 
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In March, 1899, the entire affairs of the company were taken charge of 
by the company's own officers, and since that time the company's busi- 
ness has increased very handsomely. During 1901 the net premiums 
written by the company amounted to $65,229. The business for the year 
1902 will be a very decided increase in premiums over last year. The 
company writes fire, lightning and cyclone business, in like manner as 
all other representative companies in Indiana, and the company makes 
regular reports to the insurance department of this state. The com- 
pany's offices are located at No. 143 East Market street, and the officers 
and directors are: Charles Schurmann, president; Thomas B. Linn, 
secretary; H. G. Stiles, W. F. Browder, Chas. C. Caldwell, W. A. Wild- 
hack, A. A. Young, J. Q. Van Winkle, James S. Cruse, George C. Pear- 
son, directors. General offices are at 143 East Market street. 

The Commercial Travelers* Mutual Accident Association, the 

largest and most prominent accident insurance company in Indiana, 
was organized in 1892, and the membership is composed of commercial 
travelers throughout the United States. From its organization its 
growth has been steady, and it has met with uniform success. Its pur- 
pose has been to furnish protection against loss by accident at a mini- 
inum cost. The assessments when made are only two dollars, and the 
cost per member annually has not exceeded ten dollars. There were at 
the filing of the last annual report no outstanding claims, and the asso- 
ciation had on deposit in the Indianapolis banks a sum in excess of 
$6,500. The association has paid since its organization and up to Janu- 
ary 1, 1901, the sum of $45,300.60, for 693 claims. The officers of the 
association, all prominent and well-known traveling salesmen, are as 
follows: Mr. John A. Dugan is president, and for more than twenty 
years has represented Hollweg & Reese, the veteran queensware deal- 
ers. Carey McPherson, secretary-treasurer, was a traveler in the gro- 
cery line for tliirty years. The directors are James H. Newnam, with 
IIibl)en, Hollweg & Co., wholesale dry goods; Lew W. CJooper, of W. 
D. Cooper Shoe Company; George W. Barth, representing Samuel Ach 
& Co., wholesale milliners, Cincinnati, O.; W. D. Harvey, manager 
Webl)er-Burton Company, manufacturers of lodge regalia; J. H. 
Stubl)s, of the Indianapolis Shoe Company; C. A. Ross, of the Grocers' 
Supply Company; Jefferson Caylor, with the W. D. Cooper Shoe Com- 
pany, and W. H. Nicoles, with the Crescent Paper Company. The stand- 
ing in this community of these gentlemen is sufficient to guarantee 
fair treatment to the members of the association, and every commer- 
cial traveler and business man in the state should encourage It by 
taking out a membership certificate, as its object is to give accld^t 
insurance at actual cost. 

Columbian Relief Fund \&&oc\at\oi\ ol IvAVajwv^oUs, Ind.— W. H. 
Latta, president; Everett Wagner, N\ee-^xfe«\^«ciV, Qi^». ^. ^i«^«vss^.^ 
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treasurer; C. H. BracKett, Hecretary; Wllmer ChrlsUao, medical exam- 
iner. Incoriioritted under the insurauce latv^ of the state oC Indiana, and 
organized in 1896. Home office, 1027-1028-1029-1030 Stevenaon Biillii- 
ing. The Columbian iesuee tlie most liberal policy known to the insur- 
ance world. This policy provides for the payment of death bencflta 
resulting from either sickness or accident, and pays sic!; benefits tor 
disability caused by any and all diseases that flesh is heir to, except 
those resulting from dissipation. Members are required to pass a med- 
ical examluatlon. and this requirement places the Columbian in a posi- 
tion to completely and entirely cover the ground of protection for slck- 
neae, accident and death. 

Federal Union Surety Company of Indianaplis is the only com- 
pany organized under the luw.s of ludiaJia to trnnsact a surety busi- 
ness. It has a capital stock of $250,000, wltli stockholders' additional 
liability of $250,000, making total resources of half a million dollars. It 
has $100,000 deposited with the auditor of state for the security of Its 
clients and Is chartered and supervised by the state. It Is the only 
company organized In Indiana devoted exclusively to acting as surety 
on bonds and undertakings required in Judicial proceedings; for admln- 
istratora. executors. guariliauB; for contractorB and persona holding 
positions of pecuniary responsibility. Its fidelity department furnishes 
bonds required of officers and employes of lianlis, corporations and as- 
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Bociations and employes in state aud city offices. Its law department 
issues three classes of bonds: Judicial, which embraces security re- 
quired in appeal, arrest, attachment, capias, indemnity to sheriff, in- 
junction, replevin, etc.; fiduciary, which includes bonds for the fidelity 
of administrators, guardians, trustees, etc.; commercial, under which 
bonds are required by assignees, combion carriers, receivers, elevators 
and surety on bids and contracts, etc. The officers and directors are 
numbered among the best known and most successful business men in 
the state. The officers of the company are: Hugh Dougherty, presi- 
dent; W. A. Guthrie, first vice-president; S. E. liauh, second vice-presi- 
dent; Henry C. Paul, third vice-president; John F. Wild, treasurer, and 
B. M. Johnson, secretary. 

Helton, Rowe & Bryan, stocks, bonds and real estate, suite 920 
Stevenson building— This concern is organized for the purposes of pro- 
moting legitimate business and industrial enterprises, deals in stocks, 
bonds and real estate and other first-class securities. It is prepared 
to make confidential investigation of and give advice on commercial 
and industrial propositions. It prepares prospectuses for industrial and 
commercial enterprises and assists otherwise in marketing stocks and 
bonds of this character. It places surplus money in profitable channels 
and makes loans on commercial and other securities. The members 
of the firm are W. B. Holton, C. F. Rowe and W. C. Bryan, and are 
recognized as among the most active and influential business men of 
this city. 

National Bond and Realty Company, 39 East Ohio street, Newton 
Claypool building. This company was incorporated May 9, 1902, with a 
capital stock of $300,000, for the purposes of dealing in all kinds of evi- 
dences of indebtedness, stocks and bonds and the development of real 
estate propositions. In the latter particular line this is the most vig- 
orous firm in the city. At the present time the company is engaged 
in promoting the sale of lots in Forest Park addition to Indianapolis, 
which is the largest and most important transaction of the kind under- 
taken in this city in recent years. When completed it will be one of the 
handsomest residence additions to the city. It is located one square 
south of Washington street, on Rural street, about two miles from the 
center of the city, and contains 648 lots embraced in over 112 acres. The 
company's terms in the sale of lots in this addition are the most lib^al, 
attractive and unique ever offered in this state and the character of the 
members of the company is a guarantee of the soundness and safety of 
the investment It is recognized as one of the most attractive and prof- 
itable propositions ever made in the history of real estate transactions in 
this city. The officers of the company, well-known business men and 
bankers, are: Frank B. Clayton, pteaid^nt; Wm. F. Churchman, first 
vice-preaident; Charles Hamblen, aeeonCL N\R^^«i\^«DL\.\ C^rfva^o^is^ I*. 
Wlnka, secretary, and Mortimer LievetVTif&, tcea»\BKst* 
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Indiana Investment and Adjustment Company, 1129 to 1139 SteTen- 

aoQ Building, was Incorporated April 12, 1902, witb a capital stock of 
§100,000. The principal objects of the company are to loan money to 
mercantile Institutions, manufacturers and Jobbers of Indiana on secui^- 
tles such na blllH receivable, accounts or other evlileucea of debt; to 
negotiate loans to satisfy an evidence of debt; to organize and reorgaD- 
ise flBancial ami induatrlai inatitutions; to incorporate firms; to furnish 
manufacturing sites; to furiiiali i^onimcrciai reportK on stucl; and bond 
Issues anywhere iu the United States; to buy and sell llnauclal and in- 
dustrial stocks and bonds. The company will woitc for banks, trust 
companies. Insurance companies, the insured, flduclarles, corporations, 
co-partnerships and Indlvlduala, by contract for the organization and 
reorganization of tinanclal Institutions; also niaki; commercial reports, 
an4 will solicit the adJtiBtment of any commercial trauaacLlon for a cash 
fee with stock or cash commissions. Tlie lej^il department of this 
corporation will commend Itself to the leading tiuunclal atld comuiM- 
clal Interests of Indiana. TLia depiirlnient 1« one of the most impOTtant 
and will prosecute to the limit of its resources and bring to bear the 
full power of the corporation In the adjustment of commercial transac- 
tions requiring legal attention. The officers of the company are A. H. 
Nordyke, president; Johu L. Mooi'e, treasurer; Robert C. Finch, general 
manager, and Jtidge T.ewia C. Walker. gen«ral counsel. 

Jolin S. Spann & Company— One of the oldest and strongest of the 
Arms engujjed in the real estate, loan and Are insurance business in 
Indianapolis, is that of .Toho H. tSpann & Co., who have tiielr offices In 

I the Hartford building, at 14lS Kast Market sti'eel. The BReiicy was ea- 
tabllshed in IS.W by the late John S. Spann, who died lu 189T. The 
business was incorporated under the firm namu of John S. Spann & Go, 
la 1902. Mr. Thomas H. Spann is president and has general charge of 
the business; Mr. Horace B. Holioway Is the first vice-president, Mr. 
Henry Hanckel is second vice-president and Mr. Henry .J. Spann is 
secretary. The company buy and sell real estate on commission, do a 
large rental and fire insurance business and arc financial agents of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., and 
always have ample supplies of loanable funds. They are able to offer 
tlie most attractive inducemeiita to reputable borrowers. This sgency 
repi^sents the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company, 
tlie Scottish Union and National Insurance Company, the Lancashire 
Insurance Company and the Michigan Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company and the Hartford Fire Insurance Company. 

Gregory & Appel, Insurance, real estate, rental and loan agents, 131 

' East Market street, have been engaged In bnniness since ISSl. and rank 
among the most important in tlielr line in this city. The cflm^aQ.\»s. 
vepresenfed b" ""is flf" ""e •■>*> New Yc-^ n-nrtciT-wtV"''! ktt.cQi« ,N*b*.- 
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Milwaukee, Spring Garden of Philadelphia, American of Newark, N. 
J., the German Fire Insurance Company of Indianapolis, Rochester 
German of New York and American Fire of Philadelphia. The mem- 
bers of the firm are Fred. A. Gregory and John J. Appel. Mr. Appel 
is president of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, and both gentlemen 
have always taken prominent parts in the city's progressive movements. 

W. E. Stevenson & Company— This business was established in 
1887 by W. E. Stevenson, who is recognized as one of the most pro- 
gressive men in the real estate business in the state. Indianapolis owes 
much to his energy and push. He promoted the erection of the Steven- 
son building, the most popular office building in the city, also the Indian- 
apolis Cold Storage Company plant, which cost over $750,000 and which 
is the finest and most thoroughly equipped plant of its kind in the 
country. In addition to his extensive real estate department a very im- 
portant feature of his business is the negotiation of mortgage loans. In 
this particular branch he possesses exceptionally favorable connections 
and has access to ample supplies of loanable funds. This firm occu- 
pies commodious offices in the Union Trust building, 126 East Market 
street. 

Joseph W. Selvage & Company— Among the firms that are promi- 
nent in real estate and underwriting matters is that of Joseph W. Sel- 
vage & Co., whose offices are at 73-78 Lombard building, 24^4 East 
Washington street. Mr. Joseph W. Selvage, the proprietor, is a native 
of Indianapolis, and five years ago he established himself in active 
business in this line. He confines his attention to city property, and 
has an excellent line of offerings in well-located properties, improved 
and vacant, in the city and its suburbs, offered at prices that are uni- 
formly the lowest and upon terms that present attractive inducements 
to those desiring to buy for occupancy or for investment. During the 
past four years Mr. Selvage has turned his attention to the building 
of high-class modern homes, and has successfully erected and disposed 
of a number of the finest residences in the city— homes ranging in 
price from .*{>7,50() to $80,000— thus bringing about marked improvement 
in Morton Pliice and Meridian street property, in which he is largely 
interested, and a special feature is made in sites for modem homes, 
fiat buildings, warehouses and factories. The firm also makes loans on 
acceptable real estate, having ample funds for that purpose. Promi- 
nence is also given to fire insurance, Mr. Selvage being the resident 
agent for the Providence-Washington Insurance Company, the Sun In- 
surance Office of London, American Central Insurance . Company of 
St. Louis, Mo., all strong companies, representing over $8,000,000 of as- 
sets in this country and offering complete fire indemnity at current pre- 
wJuw rates. 
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John n. Todd, established In 1861, la tlie oldest real estate broker 

now engaged In the real estate business In tbls city. Todd's tirst sub- 
divlBlon, at the corner of Gregg and East streets, one oC the original 
subdivisions to the clt.v. was made fn 1864, This property at that time 
was in the suburbs. Mr. Todd has been identified with many other 
subdivisions during the growth ot the city, and has also been promi- 
nently Identified with the promotion and building of our railroads ami 
manufacturing enterprlsen, and In later days took an active interest In 
establishing our present park system. Mr. Todd and bis son, Newton 
Todd, occupy rooms In Fletcher's National Itank building. 

Newton Todd, Investment liroker. fire Insurnnce and rental agent, 
whose offices are In the Fletcher Nullonul Bank building, Is the lead- 
ing broker and dealer in loeul set'uvities in the city, buying and selling 
bank, trust company. Belt railroad and other lilgb-class securities. Mr, 
Todd does bond and mortgage loan buijlness for local Individuals and 
eastern con lorat Ions. He Is the sole Indlantipolls representative of the 
Fire Association of I'lilladelplila. one of tlie leading nre Insurance com- 
panies in the United States. Mr. Todd also does a rental biisiueMK. hav- 
ing fliiirgc of some of tlie hirjiest Imildinns In the city. 





CONCERNS WHOSB TRANSACTIONS INVOLVE MILLImS OP DOLLARS. 

Situated at tlie center oC n Tertile, estenalve and cultivated terrltoiry 
of densely populated area, with whicli her menus of communication 
keep ber In the closest tourh. Iiidlanapnllg posHenses advantages 
BurpaBBed by no other city In the countrj for ourryin« on estea- 
filve IntercMis in wholesale diHtriliutlon. The home demand in all prin- 
cipal lines of mercliDDdlse is a larfiie and active one. and ludlanapolls 
enjoys a position of special prominence as a supply point for the entire 
Btate of wliich it is the center and capital. Beyond tills, the trade of 
IndlnnapollR an a distribiitlnR point has extended into portions of lUl- 
nola, Ohio, Mlchisan. Keutticky, and in numerous lines as far south qb 
Tennessee, while in a uumher of Bpeeiaities the business of the city 
extends to all parts of this country. 

Early WholcBsle Trade— In the early days of Indianapolis there was 

I much esppctation that it would ever become important as a dia- 
tril)utlng center in wholesale trade. Even when the Madison rnilroad 

ne into tiie city, in 1S47, it was regarded as more important for the 
shipment of agricultural producis to a river port and for the receipt 
of outside products for local consumption than as a means of establish- 
ing B business interest for supplying at ■wholesale the merchants of 
antslde communities. It was only after railroads began to multiply, and 
the city was placed in communication with many of the surrounding 

i>ns through Indiana. Ihat the idea of a pusslbiiity of success in 
wholesBling began to be entertained by local merchants. In the decade 
between iftfJO and ISfid the first regular wholesale houses made their 
appearance, although It is probable tliat some of llie larger retaiierB 
'had before that sold occasional t>ltis at wholesale. In 18^7 A. & H. 
.'Schnull had become regular wholesale dealers in groceries, and in 1859 
the dry goods Jobbing husiiicsa was pstablishcd in the city. During the 

r a few otiwr whoiesaie houses appeared, and after the war was over 

I Indianapolis began to take u position as an important Jobbing center. 

' which ahe has ever since retained, and in which today this city ranks 

as one of the leading cities in the country, there being, perhaps, no city 

anywhere in the United Stales not ou a aa.\\aa.\Ae NflaXerKK^ ■w'vivSi'a. 
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Indianapolis houses as deal in goods of foreign origin are to a large ex- 
tent direct importers, the extent of the direct importations being such 
that there were collected at Indianapolis for the fiscal year ending July 
31, 1901, duties on imports aggregating $399,595. Today the city has 
over 200 houses engaged in the wholesale and jobbing trade. 

Hibben, Hollweg & Company, importers and jobbers of dry goods, 
notions, woolens, etc. (at wholesale only), 135, 137, 139 and 141 South 
Meridian street, and 24 to 30 East Georgia street (annexed). This, the 
oldest and largest jobbing dry goods and notion house in the state, 
rightfully occupies an important position in any review or history of 
Indianapolis as a jobbing center. At its inception in the early sixties 
the business had as founders J. S. Hibben and C. B. Pattison, through 
whose untiring labor and upright methods there was secured a leading 
place in the esteem and confidence of the trade tributary to this mar- 
ket. Since their retirement, now approximating a period of twenty- 
five years, the active management and prosecution of the business has 
devolved upon H. B. Hibben and T. E. Hibben, who, togethCT with 
Louis Hollweg, constitute the present firm of Hibben, Hollweg & Com- 
panj'. Under their efficient management, aided by employes long asso- 
ciated in the conduct of the business, the position early acquired has 
been maintained and strengthened continuouslj^ throughout th^ various 
changes of business title and partnership interests occurring in the in- 
terval. The firm's present assured commercial and financial position 
has been obtained tlirough no doubtful means, but is the direct result 
of prudent, attentive business methods combined with a broad spirit of 
commercial enterprise. The wide acquaintance of the house and its 
well-lvuown reputation for soliditj^ and fair dealing place it a^ a reiwe- 
sentative of the best element of commercial character and activity, and 
the firm is conceded to stand at the head in its own line and among 
tlie best of the strictly jobbing interests of the state. The members 
of the firm are prominently identified with all movements tending to 
the city's welfare and advanciement and have investment interests in 
several lines other than those to which they devote their personal time 
and att(Hition. Mr. Hollweg is one of the pioneer Indiana glass manu- 
facturers and is largely interested in this and other enterprises located 
both in this city and throughout the state. As noted above, Messrs. 
IIibl)en, Hollweg ifc Company occupy the building at the corner of Me- 
ridian and (Georgia streets, in the heart of the wholesale district, com- 
prising Nos. 135 to 141, having a frontage of 80 feet on Meridian street 
by 205 feet on Georgia, five stories in height, to which is annexed by 
bridges and tunnels the premises 2G to 30 East Georgia street, also the 
entire building Nos. 211-215 South Meridian street, 35x205 feet, six floors. 
Thin latter is used for storage, liv WieVt ^wVvc^V^ \}£i^ bxiildings occupied 
comprise more than 150,000 square teet ot f^oox %\>^efe,\i^Vsv^\^x^'et'<iftaK. 
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\h employed In any similar jobbing buelnese In tbe atate. The mer' 
chaudise offered In the variouH departmeDta Includes all desirable tines 
required In a tlrst'Class modern store, covering a wide range of for- 
eign and domestic dry goods, notions, hosiery, wblte goods, linens, wool- 
ens. Hoor oilcloth and linoleum, curtains, draperies, window shades; 
also of their own manufacture a very large line of overalts, wM-k 
shifts, laundeipd and soft shirts, pants, lined coats, etc. Liberal use 
has Iwpu made by this firm of the facilities for direct ImportatlOD 
throuEh the ludianaiiolis customhouse, merchandise being received in 
bond on tluough shipments from foreign markets. Special attentlcHi 
lias been gi^ en to the products of wpstern and southern mills with 
most encouragmg lesults. as both the trade and the consumer hold 
this class of goods In constantlv Increasing favor, and many of the 
larger mills have found It advan- 
tageous to maiic Messrs. HIbben, H(J1- 
iveg & Company their agents In this 
territory for general and special lines, 
including certain favorably known 
liriinds of plaids, wraps and colored 
cottons manufactured to their order. 

Griffith Brothers, 232 and 234 South 
Mei-idlan street and 229 McCrea street, 
importers and wholesale dealers In 
millinery, began business at Dayton, 
Oliio, in lSti3. and established them- 
selves in this city in 1876. The market 
in millinery from this point at that 
time was very limited and did not ex- 
tend be.voiid a radius Of one hundred 
miles. Their enterprise and ability 
has contributed to make Indianapolis 
one of the most conspicuous mlUlaery 
markets In the country today. The 
gi'owth of this business has demon- 
strated tlint this city Is specially fav- 
ored in its location, for the firm finds 
it natnriil and easy to do business with 
nil the trade In the central, western 
iind soutiicrn states. The stock car- 
i'if^I liy tliis firm comprehends every- 
fliiiie iu millinery, and no concern In 
the country lias ii better understand- 
\\\% ut \\» wawis of the trade nor has 
\l^let ttnAViWea \n m«eV "CQ^ni., (irts.'i 
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Brothers' storeroome. which comprise six floors, a solid block in length, 
over 200 feet, supplied with two power elevators aiid handsomely ap- 
pointed throughout for the accommodation of their large business, are 
located In the center of the wholesale district. The building has two 
fronts of imposing architecture, one being directly opposite the main 
exit from thp Union Station In Jackson Place, as shown in Illustration 
on opposite page, 'and the other on Meridian street, which is shown in 
accompanying engraving. Tiie members of the firm are T. E.. C. T. 
and C. V. Griffith. 

Kipp Brothers Company, wholesale fancy goods, druggists' and sta- 
tioners' sundries, etc. The jobbing interests of Indianapolis cov- 
er all departments of whole- 
sale trade with much com- 
pleteness, and in certain lines 
the city Is a particularly ini- 
IKTfant center, with sales cov- 
ering the West and South. A 
particularly noteworthy busi- 
ness enterprise Is that con- 
ihictetl by tlie Kipp Brothers 
Company, importers and job- 
bers, at 37 to 41 South Merid- 
ian street. The business was 
established in 1S80 by Albrecht 
and Robert Kipp, under the 
style of Kipp Brothers, al- 
though Albrecht Kipp had been 
identifipd with the line since 
1807, and so continued until 
18113, wlion the entire buainesB 
was incoriwi-ated under the 
present style, with a capital 
stock of ?1GO.OOO, with A. Kipp 
president, and Robert Kipp 
secret ni'y and treasurer. Tlie 
office and warerooms occup.v 
two five- story and basemi-nt 
buildinfKi, 40x202 feet In di- 
mensions, affording every nil- 
vantage and facility for the 
storage and handling of tiieir 
large, complete and diversified 
s t o <: k. dlvldwl into eighteen 
Bi'Vivcatft departments. In these 
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kinds of fanoy goods, druKg;latfi' and stationers' sundries, tojs, mnalcal 
instnuEeDtH, cutlery, amokprs' arUcleH, sporting goods, Jfaukpe notions, 
leather goods, chlnnwRre and pottery, fireworks, etc. The trade 
ol this house embraces Indiana, IIUuols, Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kentucky, Teiinessee, Ohio, Alabama and Georgia. The com- 
pany ofierates branches at Louisville, Ky., and Dallas, Tex. 

Daggett & Company, mauufacturing confectioners, 18 and 20 West 
Georgia Btreet, were among the very first to engage in the Jobbing trade 
in this city. Tlie Arm was established in 185C, and has enjoyed a proepei-- 
ous and growing liustness tiiroughout Its busy existence. The Hrra was 



Incorporated in 1802. and Is n 




the largest of its kind iu the state. The 
trade extends principally throughout 
Indiana. Ohio and Illinois. The otacett 
and plant are located in the large 
brick hnlldlug at IS-JO \\e»t t.eorgia 
street consisting of six floors aud 
1iii'<emtnt One hundred persons are 
tniploied Iu the honst and sl\ tTa^ 
tiers *islt the trade The offlicis of 
llii. tomimn; me I I Mi'w-.k 1 in g 

I llllt Iinil I II ^\ llMIll StLlltlUV 



The Indianapolis Saddlery Com- 
pany are manufacturers aud Job- 
bers of harness and saddlery, and 
have their odlces Bud sali^rooutH iu 
the four-story and liftsement preiu- 
ises at 237-241 South Meridian street 
with flve-atory and haseiiient fai'- 
tory in ttie rear at 237-241 Scioto 
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operatioDs of tlie house exteud tlirougliout the country. The stock in- 
cludes everything In the line o£ harness and saddlery In line, medium 
and standard grades, saddlery hardware, horse clothing, robes and 
blankets, etc., and a large business Is also done in the handling of 
leather of all kinds suitable for saddlers' and harnessmalierB' use. In 
the manufacturing department an extensive business is done In the 
making of harness, collarH and all kinds of strap work. The present 
company was organized In March, 18!)8, its successors to the Indian- 
apolis Harness Company, established in 1800, and Gordon-Kurtz Com- 
pany, estaldlslipd in February, ]8!)2. The (■ompany has a capital stock 
of $150,000, and its officers are I. S. Gordon, president; W. B. Kurtz, 
vice-president: K. A. Wert, second vice-iiresident; .T. Dairyniple, treas- 
urer, and K. A. Ilendi'lekson, secretary. 

Indianapolis Book and Stationery Company— A house which oper- 
ates upon ati extensive scale and under most favorable conditions is 
that of the Indianapolis Book and Stationery Company, which is en- 
gaged in eXL'iUHively wholesnIe business in the line of Iwoks and 
stationery. The company- was incorporated in 1806 with a capital 
stock of $4(>,(KM), ns successors to the ii'holesale department of 
Bowen, Jlerrill & (.'onipany, liookseliers. publishers, etc. The office 
and anlesroonis occupy n three-story and basement building, 25x200 
feet in dinieiisiiuis, at 1:;! South Meridian street, ana there the com- 
pany carries a complete and 
well assorted stock of stand- 
ird imblications and the latest 
and most popular issues of 
liooks of eiery kind which 
the\ sell to retad dealers 
i hLk liso handle full lines of 
ottti e and fancy statlonerj 
i\ith an especially complete 
Ime of supplies for office use 
tile pioducts of the leading 
uilllR and factories of the 
I ounti \ and school supplies 
^it a pionilnent spetlaitv of 
thi (.onipan\ The trade of 
tlie com puny is very large 
tUrouKh Indiana. Illinois. Ohio 
and Kentucky. The president 
is Air. Richard H. Barnes; 
.Tames H. Wilson, vice-presl- 
&feft\, ftttd Willlitm H. Elvin. 
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The Hide, Leather and Beltins Company whs pstnbllHbed In 
1870 by CTOrjre W. SuWer. wlio illed July ii. 18!>8, ami is owned by hid 
estate. Mi". John W. Klstnti beinj,' iifth'e ninimger. Tbe office, sales 
aud factory premises are at Zll South Iilei-ldian street, and twenty- 
one hands are employed. A leading feature is tbe "Volt" leather belt- 
ing, made from pnre ouk-taiiniil, lenther, tlio roughly prepared by power 
mat-hinery uiid practically wHterpvoof, The company handles all kinds 
of leather and rnbber beltliig. "Volt" belt 
dressing, solid cotton belting, rubber tind 
cotton hose, puclting. babbitt nietnl. hose 
conpllngs. nozzles. Iiose reels, wire belt liic- 
liig, belt studs and fastenei's. elevntiii' 
buckets and cups. corruKHted iiinttiiiK- ''fair 
treads, perforated iniits, etc A larKi' ti':ide 
is controlled tlii-ouKli luiliana, lllliicils. Ohio, 
Kentucky. Michij-'iin and Missi>\iri. ih: 
Elstun has Iteen coiin.-iti-.l h ilh this house 
since IfiST. and in tliiit ye.ir c)ri;:inated tUe 
"Volt" belt. PKpe.-ially ili'si^nicil li.i' elec- 
ti'icnl apparatus. 





Tanner & Sullivan, whole- 

srile t i 11 p I a t e, sheet-iron 
metal, etc. One of tlie prom- 
inent lirauclies of trade In 
liKlianapolls is that of tln- 
lilate, sheet metals and tin- 
ners' supplies, anil in con- 
nection with this trade tliere 
is also an extensive nianu- 
fiicturiiif,' tinware industix 
A leading house in the tlii- 
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ufacturers of tinware, and conduct bnainese at 216-218 South Meridian 
street. The business was established In 1S78 by Qeorge Q. Tanner aod 
Qeorge R. Sulllran, who have ever since conducted it with marked snc- 
eees. They vjUIize for aalesrcKuns and factory purposes a four-story 
and basement buUding, 50x125 feet In dimensions, and In addi- 
tion they have ample warehouse facilities. They carry a very large 
wholesale stock of tlnplate, sheet Iron and metals, and full lines of 
tinners' supi^les, and they manufacture high-grade tinware and carry 
these goods In lar^ quantities to meet the demands of a heavy trade 
covering all of the central and western states. 




Havens & Geddes Company, wholesale dry goods. One of the 
oldest iiiid most tiot.ilile houses In the wholesale dry goods business 
la the Uuvcns &. Ueddes Coinpauy of 200-214 South Meridian street 
Its establishment begun In 180'.). In 1890 the present company succeeded 
to the business of D. I', Brwiii & Company, transferring Its jobbing 
business from Terre Hunte, Ind. The officers are E. Havens, president; 
A Geddes, iJce-presldent and treasurer, and H. O. Wright, secretary. 
A Sve-story and basement liuMlng, 15x2fift t»t Vti 4.\(s.^n!\w<a, te occn- 
P/ed and stocked with the flncBt gwda to a\».\.\e wA ^»at^ tei %<«(». 
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notions, woolens and carpets. The buying department Is in especially 
skillful and experienced hands, purchases being made direct from man- 
ufacturers, botb domestic and European. This concern also controls 
and conducts the Wabash Manufacturing Company, manufacturing 
shirts, overalls,' etc., employing over 200 persons. This business covers 
all the central and western states. Messrs. B. Havens, the president. 
and K. Geddee, the treasurer, have been actively engaged in the Job- 
bing dry goods business since 18T4. 

Schnull & Company— One of the oldest wholesale houses In Indian- 
apolis is that of Schnull 
& Company, originally 
founded In 1855, and 
now located at G2(i8 
South Meridian street, 
where they caiTy on a 
very lai^e wholesale 
grocery business. Theh' 
present building was 
erected in 1803, luid is a 
five-Story and basement 
structure, 04x100 feet In 
dimensions, and in ad- 
dition tht^ carry exten- 
sive stocks in other 
wai'ehouses. The busi- 
ness lias assumed the 
largest proi>ortions, cov- 
ering the states of Indi- 
ana, Illinois and Ohio 
They can-y a genet'al 
wholesale gi'ocery 
stock, are very promi- 
nent Jobl>er8 In cigars, 
tobaccos, etc., are man- 






s of syp 




fruit butters, 

etc., are roasters and 

grlndci-M of coffee, make prominent features of dried fruits, and are 

proiwired to meet every demand In the grocery Hue. The members of the 

firm are Ileury Schnull, G. A. Schnull and W. -T. and George G. Griffin, 

The house deservedly ranks i 

anapolls. 



? of tlie most infiuential in Indl- 
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C A. Schrader, Wholesale Grocer— TIiIm (.•oiiukiii was eatablished 
ill isai liy Hoiii-y V. iiimI f. A. Sclnmler. After tbe death of Henrj- F, 
Scbrnder iiiiU iiihhi tlie settlement of the eMtnte In Octolier. 1890. C. A. 
Sehrniler SHCi-ewletl to the Uushiess of the ohl firm. Tlie baBiness Is 
now lociited 111 the hiindRouie bluck Imilt liy Mr. Si'lii-ader at tbe sonth- 
eust corner of Penn- 
^ j sylvnniu and Mary- 



en i ploys eight t rav- 
elin}! men and enjoys 
n siitjKtaiitial trade In 
Indlami nnd soutb- 
mi Illinois. 

Fahnley &. McCrea 
Millinery Company^ 
This h o n s e was 
foiiiided in ISC'i aniJ 
was the flrst to en- 
sase in the whole- 
siile mllllDei'j- trade 
in this eity. In Jaii- 
nai'y, J8&S, the firm 
('liiinK*>d to a corpora- 
tion li.v tiikliiK in ohl cniiihjyi's who had liifii with the concern from 
hoyliiiiHl. Sinci' 1 lie I'sliiliilshnient of this house this inanph of trade has 
liecutui' one of [)ie tiiosl iniijortant and lai');est In the wholesale business 
of Indlitiiitiiolls. tind tiii' i>re.iitt.'e It ei>(.-nred an pioneers has Iseen main- 
tained and it is rei-o;:nii'.ed t<iday as one of the leading and most im- 
portiiiit millinery iionsi's in the west, Tho buildings occupied are 
locHteo Ht 240 and 2-12 Sonlh Jleridian street, 237 and 239 McCrea street, 
ai)(l S Wrut Ixinl.siana street. The stock is one of tbe heaviest in the 
country ami as eoniplete lis can \w towi<i\w^e's York or Chicago, and 
Is pxceltoil by none In either e\ty. ^«\.e«.>w Wa-itXets » 
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the teriili]i-.v tiivereU eiiiliriifes Indiaua. Uliuuis, Iowa, Oblo, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, (it^urglu niid Alabama. About fifty bands are employed In 
the store, Tiie offlcers of the compiiny are: H, H. McL'rea. president; 
F. Fahiilpy. vici>-|irpMident: n, T. Shields, secretary, anJ F. L. Siiahr. 



WholesBle ManufacturinK Confectioners— Tb In pnrtEi^ubir biimeh 
of tli^ wliolesaie troile lias witnessed wonderful progress in recent 
yeai's and Itulliinapolis Im rec<igul»ed as one of the leading markets in 
the west for the manufacture and sale of coufectlouers' goods. There 
are several large liouses that reprei^ent the Hclg In this city. 

The Nichola-Krull Company la the largest bouse in the wholesale 
raaniifacturiug confecdonera' Hue in the city and one of the largest iu 
the central western states. It is u consolidation of the liouses of Albert 
Krull, established in 1888. anil Elmer K. Nichols & Company, established 
iu 1894. riiesf concerns were merged in 11)01 mid arc among the 
strongest of t&e representative wlioiesaie manufacturing confectioners 
In this market. This (■<)mpjiuy employs eighteen traveling men and 
the trade extends practically throughout the country. It handles every- 
thing In confectioneries and caters to the retail as well as tlie Job- 
bing trade, maklnr a Boecialtv ot manvtt&i^vnVas, ■o^t^tsisjasi"^* ^"(^ 
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agent for tlie 



e I e b r 



Lownoy Uriinil 
of cliocoliitei' 
and tlie "Siiir 
brand Virgiiiiii 
peanuts. T li e 
buslnesB is lo- 
cated ilt 111) to 
IKi S. P(.'iiiis,vl- 

aud tlie olli- 
cera of t lii' 
coiiipHny are 
W. T. (.•iinnoii, 
president: E 1- 

THt mOHOLa-.RUlL ™«1.A^V, m^r J,- su-hii]^. 

iiLiiifiei', and Albert Krull secretary and troaMiirer of tlie company. 
Knight & Jillson Company, nianufiictnrers and wholesaie deidors 
Klcani. water, huh, plnnibers', uatiiral gas and oil well snppllcB, is the 
dcst :ind larm-Nl concern in tliis line in tlie stale and one of the 
iisi fN tensive In the west. The otfices and manufacturing plant Is 
catcd la the I'ompany's liiiilding, a flve-story and bnHenient brick 
ructnic. Hi.\2IX) feet, at Til to 127 South Pennsylvania sfeet. The 
tnpaiiy operate^!. In addition, lari;e pipe yards at the east end of the 
nion Itailwiiy Station, where an extensive sCoclc of black nnd i:;nl- 
inUcd iron tubing and oil well casing is carried. 
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Holliday & Wyon Company— lu the saddlery and harness business 

ill ludiniinpotls lui especially ppomiuent place is held by the Holliday 
& Wyoii Company, located ut 134-138 South Pennsylvania street and 
3(i to 40 East Georgia street. The business was established In 1879 
by J. D. HoUidny and A. P. Wyon, and Incorporated In March, 1900. 
The officers of tlic (.'ompany are: J. D. Holliday, president; A. F. Wyon, 

vlce-preeldeut. 
and B, J. Hol- 
liday, son of .1. 
D. Holliday. 



used tor offii*, 
sales and fnc- 
tory purposes 
The company 
are extensive 
manu f acturers 
of h a r n e B B. 
horse collars 
and saddlery 
in floe, medi- 
um and stand- 
ard grades: 
c a r r y a large 
stock or manu- 
factured goods 

mill are lieiivy dealers in saddlery, hardware, saddlery leather, robes. 
Iilaiiliots, whl|>M. etc. Their trade is largely in Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, 
Ohio and generally throughout the country. 

Capital Paper Company (incorporated), manufacturers of paper 
Imgs, paper, toiii't paper and cordage of evM-y description, 115 to 119 
South PeimsylvHiiin street. Tljis house was organized In 1888 and Is 
one of the most exteusive manufiicturers of paper, paper bags and 
paper spi'<'liiltleH In the west, and the largest wholesale dealers in wrap- 
ping, toilet papers and coi-dage In the city. The bag factory, which Is 
locatml in the company's liuilding on South Pennsylvania street, fur- 
iilflioi' eiit|ilriyi)ient to 125 hands. In addition to this the company 
operalps niiother factory making ossIot a\\6.\ce w«a\fi ■^'A%, employing 
2S peraoiiB, at 041 to 945 SoutU l\\\tio\a atcetl, TcA* tcja-issro. «£&&'Cva. 




m. 



jjj'-'-^ 






^r^MLint 
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products of Its mills and factories In every state and territory tn tbe 
union. It Is the manufncturw of the "Sandow" brand of grocers' Imgs. 
which are sold throughout this country and exported to Hawiill anil 
other western islands. The popularity of thta one brand has uuide it 
necessary to enlarge the size of the factory oa two difCereut occasions. 
The capacity at present is Ave million bags a week. The company is 
located In one of the largest and most Imposing business structures in 
the city, consisting of six stories and basement. The officers of the 
company are M. P, Fisher, president, and L. R. Kahn, secretary and 




Hollweg & Reese, wholesale china and glassware. A recognized 
leader in the wholesale chlua and glassware trade Is the firm of Hdl- 
wpn & Reese, who are located at 130-136 South Meridian street The 
liiminens was eNtatilished In 1868 and the present firm name Is Still CMl- 
tinueil. atthouKh !tfr. Lonis I[ollweg Is now and has been sole proprietor 
since the death of Chas. K. Itcese in 1888. The business of the firm 
la that of direct iaipoi'tevs and jolilwrs, tbe trade reaching out through 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio and thi- South. The most favorable and direct 
relations are uinintaiiied with manufacturing centers in Europe and 
America, and tlie stock carried Is coftWautly complete In the finest 
grades and (jualltlea o£ ctlna, U\c\Ma\ns X"n.e ^i^^. ^jt^wtoiKKiKM, q( 
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Limoges, Sevres and other art eenters In fine ware, as well aa qneena- 
ware and all standard grades of crockery, cut, pressed and blown 
glassware, lamps and lamp goods, fancy goods, brlc-a-brac, etc., and 
a prominent specialty Is made of frnlt Jars, of whlcli lue firm are large 
manufacturers, having a factory located at Greenfield, Ind, The prem- 
ises In the city comprise two four-story and basemen); buildings, lOOx 
180 feet in dimensions, and Is stocked heavily at ell seasons with the 
best and finest goods In the line. 

C. P. Lesh Paper Company, US South Meridian street. This is one 
of the largest and most Important concerns in the Jobbing paper trade 
in this city. Its particular specialty is handling the finer grades of 
papers and printers' supplies, including bond and ledger papers, and Is, 
in fact, the only printers' and puldlsliers" supply house In the state of 
Indiana. This house was eRtiilillHlicd In 1S05 by C P. l^esli, and was 
IncOTporated In IIXW. The officers of the company are T. I*. I.esh. 
president and manager, and P. H. Clifford, secretary and treasurer. 
The building occupied Is 22x200, four stories and biisenicnt. with ware- 
honae In addition. The house has a iinl(|ue trade murk. "A Hoiniet's 
NeBt" It typifies the first papprmaker, tlie hornet, wlio makes liis iicst 
ot paper made by himself out of dei-ayert wood, making his pulp on the 
principle that the honey bee mokes his honey. It is also a suggestion 
of what this company might do to competitors should they worry it. 
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Daniel Stew- 
art Company 
(OUl nilH-ttltar 
DriiK IIousoJ— 
The lioiiRO of 
Daniel Sten-iirt 
Company. 
ivliolesiile (iniR- 
K f s t s. knoivLi 
liS tlip Ol.l nih- 
riiUar Drue 
House, was e 
tflbllslied 1 
H it 11 ti 



tiipd 





^ 

N 



18!)2. and on 
.l:iunai',v 1. ISSKi. th<> Arm of 
Diinipl Stiiwart Corapan.v was 
formiil. the maniiKinK parl- 
iipvs hehiR .lohn X. Carey and 
William Scott. The premises 
iit Wimtli Meridian and West 
Miiryliiiid streets comprise ii 
t'onr-storynul basement build- 
iiiK r)0x2i)0 feet in diioenBlons. 
and tliey also hsve a new 



;-elio 



De 



street, comprising four floors 
and haseinent. 50x140 feet, 
'i'lie lii-m are hircc and snc' 
(-I'ssful wlioleaale dealers in 
ilrncs. <'lfrars, plate and will' 
dow - K 1 a R s, manufacturinc 

nianurac'tiirers of art glass tor 
wiiidowM, doors and other 
de<'oratlve purposes, and in all 
\\\\*>^ i;si,tirs iiwK^Vetfl stocks. 




OTABLE Retail E3^ADLI5^ME^JT5 



^ 




INTERESTING AND PROMINENT RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS OP THE HOOSIER 

CAPITAL. 

The beginnings of trade in Indianapolis were entirely retail. Dan- 
iel Shaffer, the first merchant of the city, did not carry a ve^-y large 
Stock. The wants of the earlier settlors were as modest as their purses. 
They needed gunpowder and shot, Iron and nails, salt and some dye- 
stuffs to color the homespun fabrics which furuislied the material for 
their wardrobes, and a few other articles of prime necessity— among 
which they included whisky and tobacco. After the first winter there 
was competition in the store business. Mr. Shaffer, the pioneer store- 
keeper, was the first of the settlers to die. The merchants who fol- 
lowed him carried stocks which wore a little more divorsifieil, and sold 
coffee, tea, muslin and other staple goods. Most of theh* freight came 
by pack-horse, though some was brought up by koolboat. After roads 
were built, supplies wore brought by wagon. The stores were all of tlie 
general variety, kw^ping a little of everything, until 1847, when the 
Madison railroad was complete<l to the city, but after that lines were 
divided and there were stores for dry goods and stores for groceries. 
It was four or five years later before there was any closer division. 
The grocery store sold articles of hardware and many miscellaneous 
lines, and the dry goods stores handled shoes, hats, caps and all kinds 
of wearing apparel. In a few years special stores devoted to other 
lines of trade were established, and quite a number of the successful 
stores of today are the successors of enterprises inaugurated in the 
early fifties. 

The Shopping District— The shopping district of Indianapolis to- 
day shows that the people of the city have cultured and artistic tastes. 
The jewelry displays indicate a demand for a distinctively high gi*ade 
of articles for personal adornment. The wall-paper and other displays 
of decorative goods indicate an elevated artistic standard in the homes 
of Indianapolis and contiguous territory. Music stores show instru- 
ments and publications which give indisputable evidence that musical 
culture in the city and its surroundings has reached an advanced stage. 
So it is in all lines of retail Imsiness. The tastes to \vlu<ilv tl\^7j qjjAsx 
are those of a metropoIitaD, a progressive «itv(\. «l ^xo%\>^xqvv^ ^<i«^'i^ ^^»!\ 
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tlie stocks carried are In qiiaDtlty and quality asBorted and dlv^Blfied 
to accord witti tbe reqiilrements of that kind of a population. 

The Merchants' AsaociatiOR of Indianapolis is an organization of 
about thlrt; of the notable retail establishments that was founded for 
the purpose of extending tbe retail trade of the city throughout the 
state by a system of refunding railroad fares to out-of-town buyers 
and by promoting the welfare of the members of the association In 
other ways. The plan of furnishing free transportation to customers 
throughout the state has been eminently successful and thousands of 
retail buyers living within a hundred miles of the city, and even fur- 
ther, are dally taking advantage of this liberal offer. Nothing in the 
history of the retail business of the city has done as much to bring 
the fame of this splendid market before the people of Indiana, and 
Btuc-h of the development In the retail business Is due to this action 
on the part of the association. Full information regarding the plan 
can be obtained by addressing the business manager, John T. SaultM. 
Cordova building. 

Free Railroad Fares— In recent years, in order to encourage the 
people of the state to buy In the Indianapolis market, the notably large 
retail establishments of the city have, through their association, the 
Merchants' Association of Indianapolis, refunded the railroad fares of 
out-of-town buyers who purchase In this city. This offer is good only 
where purchases are made of the members of the association. Full 
Information regai'dlng this offer can be obtained of the manager of the 
association, ,Tohn T. Sautter, Cordova 
building, Indianapolis. 

Charles Mayer & Company, Importers 
and jobbers In toys, fancy goods, drug- 
gists' and stationers' sundries, etc., Noe. 
29 and 31 West Washington street. This 
business was established by the late Mr. 
Oharles Mayer, sr., in 1840. He was a pto- 
■^g -^^ neer citizen who contributed, while living. 

I ^M ^M much to this city's advancement. In 1865 

^1 H . 1^ Mr. William Hauclsen was admitted to an 

|.^^ B i . Interest. In 1888 the latter named gentle- 

1 retired and four new members were 
taken Into partnership and the firm thus 
continued, consisting of Charlee May^*, 
sr., his two sons, Charles Mayer, jr.. and 
I''. L. Mayer, Fred Berger and Louis Murr, 
In 1891 the worthy founder of the bouse 
died, and in January of the current year 
MesBrs.ftCTSw a.^«l!ltiKv wA.WLne, the bus- 
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iness bafi since been cod- 
ducted by Messrs. P. L. 
and Charles Mayw, un- 
der the origiaal firm 
style. Tlie premises oc- 
cupied consist of a spa- 
cious and commodious 
flve-atory aud basement 
building, with fronta^'e 
and depth of 34x105 feet, 
also a warehouse In rear 
of the above, on Penrl 
street, five Stories auil 
basement, 34x80 feet 
and one on Senate ave- 
nue south, three stories 
and basement and hav- 
ing lineal frontage and 
depth of 00x120 feet. 
The system that pre- 
vails In this immense es- 
tablishment indicates 
the moat careful super- 
vision, while the Judg- 
ment and taste display- 
ed in tlie ciiiiratter of 
stoc-li prociiiim tlie man- 
agement to lie thorougli- 
ly experienced in t h e 
business and Iteenly ac- 
<iuninte<l with tiio wants 
of a lilgldy critical trade. 
The assortment e m - 
braces a full line of 
fancy chinii and cut 
glass, sterllnj!; silver- 
ware, BiMjrtiiig goods, bi- 
. cycle supplies, fishing 
tackle, stationery, flue 
perfumes, soaps, toilet 
goods, toys, druggists' 
sundries, cutlery, games, 
fancy goods and a vast 
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anay of small wares and notions far too nonierous for parti cularizal ion 
in these pages; importations oC novelties being made direct from Eng- 
land. France, GermaDy, Switzerland, Austria, Bohemia and continental 
Europe generally. An average force of from 00 to 110 experienced 
assistantB are employed in various capacities in the home headquarters, 
while the Interests of the house on the road are ably looked after by a 
corps of ten traveling salesmen, a large and steadily growing trade be- 
ing-enjoyed, which radiates bi-oadly throughout Indiana, Ohio, IliinoiB. 
Kentucky, Missouri, Iowa, Tennessee, Kansas and Nebraska. This firm 
is a member of the Merchants' Association, and refunds railroad fares 



it-of-t. 






Julius C. Walk & Son, manufacturing and Importing jewelers. VI 
ICnst Washington street. This ie the oldest 
house in the city In this line and the largest and 
[incKt in the state. The individual members 
of the lirni fire -TuliUS C. Wiilk.flnd his sou, Carl 
F. Wall;, They cany a large stock of fine dia- 
monds. watHies and jewelry, elegant clo<k9 and 
lironsfes. rich c»it glass, choice pottery and solid 

f^^H^^H^^^^ sterling silver. Fifty persons are dependent 
Sl^^r^^^B upon the estnlillshment, fifteen of whom are em- 
^^^^H t^^^l ployeil direi'tly In Its management. The senior 
^■Hpl^^l iiicnilx']' of the fii-in. Mr. .Tnlius C. Walk, was 
H|^H^ ^^^1 liot'ii in this city January 4, 1840, on the second 
B^^H ^^H floor over Graydon's hai'dware store, that stood 
■^•^^ ^^^ nt the northeast corner of Washington and Me- 
ridian streets, within a few feet of where the 
present business Is located. In 1855 Mr. Walk 
was apprenticed to learn the jeweler's trade. 
aiul since 1SC3 has been engaged In the business, 
when he took a position with W. P. Bingham. 
In 1877 the firm of Bingham, Walk & Ma.vhew 
purchased the old store of J. H. Colglaaer. and 
on the expiration of this partnership Mr. May- 
how retired and the Qi'm became known as B:iig- 
ham & Walk. About two years after the deiith 
of Mr. Bingham, «iilch occuiTed In 1890, -Mr. Walk purchased the 
widow's interest and conducted the business alone until July, 1893. 
when Ills son, Carl F. Walk, became a member of the firm. With per- 
haps but un<- exception .Mr. Walk has hnd the longest career as a busi- 
HfiM nmn on Washin;;lon slrii't of any now living, and la one of the 
iiioNt I'oiiuhir and liest known (.'itw.ens ot Iwdlanapolls. The firm Is a 
aieuiliff ol the Alerobanta' AssotioUon, ana YclwM&ft "caSitwA. ^mw* to 
oat-oe-tonn buyers. 
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George J. Marott, wlio lias been ensaged in tue retail alioe trade iu 
tlila city on liis own account since 1SS5, now conducts one of tlio largest 
and handsomest shoe piupoi'iums in llic United States at 20 and 28 Bast 
Washington street. ThiK estalilishmeiit is not only the pride of our citi- 
zens, but Is a point of attraction to thousands who visit our city annu- 
ally. The ground floor and liasenieut are utilized for business purposes 
and the splendid appearance of the former with its twenty-foot ceiling. 
and inagnilicent oppoiutments, impress the visitor with the spirit of en- 
terprise everywhere apparent. Nearly three hundred IncnndeaOent elec- 




tric lamps, operiitcil liy iin iiidcpcnilcnt light phmt in the basement, 
furnish a flood of light. The furniture is of the richest and most eom- 
foi-table charactei', and everything tliat can add to tlie attractiveness 
of the establishment and facilitate liuKiness has been inslalled. It la 
not only one of the liirgest retail shoe emporiums In the United States, 
but ranks as one of the largest in the world. In every way Mr. Marott 
bas been foremost in inaugurating modern methods in liis business, and 
has always co-operated with other merchants in ranking Indianapolis 
attractive as a I'etall luarkct for the citizens of the state. The estab- 
lishment Is located in the Lombard Building, In ttie l\«Mt ^1 Vat -fiawj- 
ping district, on East Washington Btre«t. 
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New Vork Store, I'ettls Dry Goods Coiui}aHy, 25 to 33 East Wasli- 

itiKtmi sti't'i't, TIiIk [s tlie most notable retail store in the city and was 

rotiiuk-d ill ISTi^t and Is undoubtedly one of the best known jnercantlle 

eatablisluuciits Jii tJic state. The stove \s one oC the best planned and 

Saeat arranged in the went and tlie et^ual ot Mi^ eWiisi Vq CIqVi^^ij t« 

JVen' Yoi-k. There are about fifty sepatate &c¥a."rtmeo.\*, «(CSOTa.Osii i^. 
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most everything needed to supply the waots of the public, each Id 
cbarge of a superintendent The main building, fronting on Wtislilng- 
ton street, la of Imposing appearance, 67x200 feet in dimensions, live 
stories high with a basement underneath the entire building and con- 
necting with a tunnel to the basement oC the Stevenson building, whieb 
contains several large departments. The annex on Pearl sii'eet ix a 
solid structure 67sR7, also five floors and a basement. It la coniieoied 
with the main building by a tunnel beneath and two bridges on the 
third and fourth floors. The company has Its own resident buyers in 
the leading countries of Europe, from whom the latest and richest novel- 
ties that European manufacturers produce are received weeiily. Mr. 
George A. Gay is president and general manager. This concern Is a 
member of the Merchants' Association and refunds railroad fares to 
out-of-town buyers. 

Wulschner Music Company— The oldest and leading plane house in 
Indianapolis is that of the Wulsch- 
ner Music Company, manufacturei-s 
of and dealers In pianos and musical 
Instruments of all kinds. The busi- 
ness was established twenty - fl\'e 
years ago by the late Bmll Wulsch- 
ner, who afterward took Into partner- 
ship his stepson, A. M. Stewart, tlie 
firm becoming Wulschner & Sou, and 
in May, 1900, after the death of Mr. 
Em II Wulschner, the present com- 
pany was incorporated, the busi- 
ness now being officially supervised 
by Mr. A. M. Stewart as secretary 
and manager. The company occu- 
pies a prominent position as leading 
manufacturers of pianos, besides 
which the J are representatives of 
other leading manufacturers, ami 
they have built up a very large trade 
at wholesale In Indianapolis and vi- 
cinity. The company have an Inter- 
est In a well-known pianofaetory and 
propose to put on the market two 

grades of pianos of unsurpassed quality, one known as the Wulsch- 
ner piano and the other as the Stewart piano, and both being made 
In accordance with the highest ideals ot piano manuC&ctvKs.-Q.^. '^"mvi-is^ 
the medium of this bouse the compans \8 ftwa ftiiB\>\«^ Vu o'S.ss ■vi'VaWv- 
ana purchaaera the opportunity to b\iy at t(Ab.\\ \i« \l\€q.'»'^ «£*.»!.■* -A 
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pianos at strictly factory prices. The stock at this store Includes a 
large iniiuber of tlie representative inaltes of the eastern market- 
pianos that have a worlrt-wlde reputation for standards of excellence, 
also organs, orchestra and band instruments. In addition to this the 
sheet music department is one of the largest In the middle west. 

The Kahn Tailoring Company, with Balesrooms and offices located 
at the northwest corner of Meridian and Washington streets; tailor 
shops six blocks west, fronting on California, Market and Court streets, 
Is one of the most important retail and wliolesale establishments of In- 
dianapolis. This business was established by Henry Kahn In 1880 and 
incorporated as a stock company in 1889. It differs from otber Institu- 
tions of a like character In tiiat its trade Is not confined to this localit.v. 
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l)ut exteoda throughout every stnte niirl territory of the Union and the 
clientele of foreign t-oiiiitries hjis gTOwii to fonslilernble pi'o portions. 
The ad vert is em on ts of tliis concern liiivo lioeome familiiir to the entire 
English reading imbllc- of this and othor coiiiitrles, nud the trade phrase 
of "Makers of the Kind of Clothes Geutlfmen Wear" aptly describes the 
scope and output of this company. The high clasB and exceptionally 
good workmanship and style of garments produced, together with mod- 
erate prices, have built np a trade not surpassed by niiy similar estab- 
lishment, and it is a noteworthy fact tliat the retail trade of this concern 
Is larger than any other mei't-hant tailoring establishment in the TIniled 
States. The eiet'trieal dsjilay of the Washington street building is one 
of the sights of the city and is second to none In adverlislug of this 
nature. The tailor sliops recently constructed are from the most mod- 
ern designs, the interior being lighted from the roof, which admits 
light to every part of the building, and is Icnown as the saw-tooth con- 
struction. In this building is contained every invention and laljor-sav- 
Ing device to facilitate work, improve ttie qual- 
ity of goods and lessen the cost of production. 
These shops arc the most complete— in fact, thi' 
most luxurious— in the United States. It Ik, 
therefore, not surprising that under these favor 
nd d ec ed p 



A oc n d d d 

Paul H. KrausB. men's rurnlsher. 44 Kas; 
Washington street. This iiuslness was esiab- 
llshed In ISTI anil is tlie oldest ami largest cus- 
tom shirt factoi^y in ttic state and flie first in 
engage in the steam laundry business in this 
city. Prior to the establishment of this laundry 
nil work was sent to Troy, N. Y. The factory "*"' " ■"»""- 

and laundry ai'e conductetl over tlie retail estahlisliment and furnisli 
employment to more than sixty persons. The output of the factory has 
an established reputation as among tiie liiiest and most stylish of Amer- 
ican custom shirt inannfaeturers, and made-to-oi'der shirts are shipped 
to patrons throughout tills and foreign countries. TUft trfaU irijasv 
meiit Is ns eompleteiy stfM^ked witli the \ates.\. \vft^xl'iA iv^s-ft. &.'sm.t'fc'0.«. 
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novelties In men's furnishings as can be found in aiiy of the leading 
metropolitan centers of the country. Mr. Paul H, Krauss Is sole pro- 
prietor aod is a member of tie Merchants' Association, and refunds 
railroad fares to out-of-town retail buyers. 

Vonnegut Hardware Company— The VonnegUt Hardware OompauTt 
wholesale and retail dealers, 120-124 East Washington street, Is the 
development of a business that was established originally In 1S51 by 
Mr. Clemens Vonnegut, sr., and in 1808 assumed the present style, wltb 
Mr. Clemens Vonnegut and his three sons, Clemens Vonnegnt, jr.. 

Franldin Von- 



=-=j| negut and Geo. 




Von 



egut.ft 



partners. Their 

five- story and 
basement 
building. 45jc 
200 feet, con- 
large and com- 
^^ ^^^« P'^*^^ stock. In- 

I V ^ -^ ^^^^^h^ best and finest 

^^ ^" __ ^ ^^^^^^^^ productions of 

C^ ■llBi'Blttl fai JM ^S^^^^H|kl leading Amerl- 
ll nt jI^HJBIe^B-^^ '^^^^^^H can manufac- 

turers and the 
finest imported 
articles, the as- 
sortment em' 
bracing build- 
ers' and cab- 
inet hardware, 
m a c h 1 n ery. 
tools, mannfac- 
t u r e r 8' Bup- 
plies,meat 

....„ marltet outfits, 

Imiioi-tHl iiiKl domestic cntler.v. household hardware, etc. Besides ttaeir 
large rutail tmdc, they have a heavy wholesale business covering In- 
dliuja, lliiiiois, Ohio and the South, and employ four traveling sales- 
men This lirm is a member of the Retail Merchants' Association. 
Saks & Company, retail c\otV\Vag, men's furnishings, etc.. Is one of 
the Inrg:est aud most prominent telaU ftata.XiWft'QcieQ^a \q XX* (JlIzj, «« 
posIUoa Id the retail trade is a, commaQ^Vas oii*, »% ^'^ t».-rtws, %a '««^i»& 
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a line In ItB viiiious dcpiirtinents as can lie found In any of the largest 
cities In Aiuericn. Tlie store is located on the southwest corner of 
WflBhingfton and Pennsylvania streets nnd occupies the entire lower floor 
and Liaeeuieiit of the Ingalls building. Its magnlflcenUy dressed show 
windows are among the attractions iu the shopping district. While It 
Is recognized as one of the chief clothing establishments in the state ' 
for men and boys' wp-to-date "fit reform" clothing, Its various otiier 
dcjiartments are maintained on an equally high standard In complete- 
ness of variety and high qiinllty of goods, among which are the hat 




INOALLS eUILD>NQ. 3AK5 il CO. 

dc|)ai-tmcnt for men iind lioys, shoe Uepartnient for men and boys, and 
fiirnlKlihigs for men and hoys. The siiorting and athletic goads and 
photogc'iipliic supply departments ave conducted on as complete a scale 
as can lie found in the country. Saks & Company conduct in addition 
to the IndhinaiHills store four concei'ns In New York City, one la 
Washhigton, D. C. and one in Norfolk, Va., all of which rank as the 
leading stores of their kind in the ditferent cities. The firm operatM 
an e^ctcnslve factory at WIS Broadway, New York, where It mannfac- 
tnies its well-known and popular "fit reform" clothing for men and 
lioyB. This estahlisliiHent cftme \nV(i v^oeseeelon of Saks & Company 
In Sfptifiuhov, 1800, nndev the mai\as«Kifew\. "^t "a. "«.. C-oavoiiKft, -^Xm 
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has beeu vlgoi-ous and successCul iii promoting the gi-owth of the retail 
trade of this city. The members ot the firm are Andrew Salts and Isa- 
dor Saks. This firm Is a member of the Merchnnts' Assoelatiou and 
refunds railroad farrs to out-of-town buyers. 

The Starr Piano Company, l-'iS niid 140 North PenuMj-lvania street. 
This is one of the distinctively artixtic plniio houses In the country, and 
Is so elegaotly appointed as to attract the attention of the most inrtlfter- 
ent. It Is poiidiifted by the Staif Piano Company, wliose factory is 
located at Richmond, Ind. The warerooms occupy the < ntlre south half 
of the lirst floor and basement of the »wton Chiypool liulUltng, at the 




conier of Oiiio ami I'l'iinsylvaiiia «trei.'ts, in the heart of the piano dis- 
trict. The front of the ostaliJishment pi'osents an Imposing outlook, the 
entrance In the center, with Immeui^c plate glass wiuiloivs on either side 
estendiug to the tiiior. There la also an entrance from the rotunda of 
the buildliiji, and also at the rear for receiving and delivery of inatru- 
nieiits. It is directly opposite tlie Deiiison House, in close proximity to 
the fashionable shopplnft district, and just around the corner from the 
famous Cii-cle and Boldii'i\s' M(niunient. The stock carried by the 
Starr riatio Company in decidedly niehopiilttan In tiuth iiuallty and 
qmmtily. The litie is emiiraceil in (he Kt:irr. tin- Ktiabe. the Ulchmond 
and the Ketuington. The self-player is the Cw:iliHii, uuuiufactiired by 
the Ii'arraLid Organ Company of DeUoH. lleve taw \>* ^v.\\m&. vi.w c\\<^- 
Jesa array of gntnd and upright pianos, ptwseviVniS %ijft'i\ai.'i'os. *A ■oS.-'^'s 
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handsome woods and designs that challenge admiration. Looking down 
the main room on the right, one of the conspicuous effects is the bal- 
cony-like extensions which mark the entrance to the special parlors 
dedicated to the leaders in the Starr Piano Company line. There are 
four of these auxiliary salesrooms. One is devoted to the Starr piano, 
where the various styles of Starr uprights are shown. This and the 
other special rooms are handsomely and cozily furnished. The business 
is under the management of Herman T. Spain, who for many years 
has been identified with the piano trade of this city, than- whom there 
is no more popular representative. The rapid growth of the Starr Piano 
Company business in this city is gratifying evidence that merit wins 
and well-directed enterprise commands success. 

Badger Furniture Company was incorporated on March 4, 189G, and 
from its establishment took the leading position as house furnishers and 
decorators of this city. In fact, it is one of the largest importers and re- 
tail dealers in furniture, carpets, rugs and draperies in the west and 
the stock carried is as complete and varied as can be found anywhere 
in the country. The finest products of the most noted American furni- 
ture manufacturers will be found here in endless variety. The carpet, 
rug and drapery department is richly stocked with a profusion of the 
products of the most noted looms in the world. The display of oriental 
goods in particular is one of the most interesting in the country, and 
everything needed for home decoration and furnishing is displayed in 
profusion. The establishment occupies the large double building con- 
sisting of eight floors at Nos. 14, 16, 18 and 20 East Washington 
street, in tlie most central portion of tlie shopping district of the city. 
In its general ociuipment it is as handsome a store as can be found in 
Now York or Chicago. The ofticers of the company are: C. H. Badger, 
president; T. R. Rainey, vice-president; H. H. Hadley, treasurer, and 
C. ¥j. Mallery, secretary. The Badger Furniture Company is a member 
of the Merchants' Association of Indianapolis, and refunds railroad 
fares to out-of-town buyers. 

Bfroymson & Wolf, proprietors of the Star Store and wholesalers 
and job])ers of dry goods and notions, began business in a small way 
in 1S8S. Today they are conducting one of the largest mercantile ent»- 
priscs in the city, both wholesale and retail. The wholesale d^artxnent 
is confined to dry goods and notions and tlie trade extends throughout 
Indiana. Illinois and Ohio. This branch of the business was established 
in IStK), and now ranks as one of the most important houses in the job- 
l)ing trade of Indianapolis. Their retail department store, popularly 
known as the "Star Store," is recognized as one of 'the leaders in the 
retail trade, and is one of the busiest stores in the city. In the diflfer- 
eiit doimrtmontfi will be fouu^\ coTcv\>\<?te stocks of dry goods, notions. 
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boots and slioeu, 
men's, boys' and 
children's cloth' 
Ing, millinery, 
carpets, groceries, 
etc. The entire 
business Is lo- 
cated In the larRi- 
U'Story and Imso- 
ment build inR. 
20O1M feet, nt 3«) 
to 370 West Wash- 
Ington street, onv 
block west of the 
BtHtecapltoI build- 
ing. It Is one of 
the moat Imposing 
business s t r u c- 
tures In the city. 
Memt>er8 of the 
llrm are Oustnv 
A. Gfroymsou nutl 
I^Hls Wolf. The 
SUIT Store Ik h 
member of tlie 
Merchants' Abbo- 
clatlon of Indian- 
]| (iiit~of-tuwu retail customwe. 
iK'w Look store, with a new 
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ill.,.liS. iUlll 

The Scofield-Pierson Company— A 

sniili of boiiUs iiml KiiitUiiii'f.v, lias bwn opi'iied in the new building op- 
]>i>HiLc ilii' l>(.'i)i^iiii lioli'l, lit IW North rumisylvanle street. There is 
110 hotter liit-iitluti r<ii' siicb ii Riore In the city, and book lovers hsTe 
hecu iilouHi'd with Its nltriictlvoiie^s inid many unique featnrea. The 
Mcoficld-I'icrsoii (.oiuimn.v, um siiccoKwors to the Allison-EtioB Company, 
Imvo 1111 c.ttciipiivi' Inislm-Hs of ten yt'firM' pojmlar snccesB. Mr. Eugene 
It. Ki'olW'liI, of the lirii). Iiiid built tiji a mull order buslnesa that n 
pi'pUcccsPor liiid bei;n]i twelve years ago, iind which guaranteed the Im- 
mcdialc ami pei-uiniicnt mucccks of llie new enterprise. The new rooms 
w<>rt! DccitpicU Dec'i-mfior ]. 11N)I, with :i full line of copyright and stand- 
ard bii'ilc. >!ll't l>o<ihM and lini,< editlnuN. Ixiys', girls' and juvenile hooks. 
Iilhles. inajcr-l.iioks. and fvcrjlhiiig Unil iiilglit be called for lu 11 Brsl- 
<-/.i.«.v l«H>k sUiiv. Itesides boi.kM. the public will And firMt-^lass uta- 
lloiivry of uciicst designs iMiA wt l\n^ IUkt*. n^vWVs. This stock Is 
fiiliifly new, iiiid now Uli^tn nvt virew'wVvA \w B\.».'Cv*im*vj vA, *Sl.^^■^!^ln,. 
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tjw^ In their base- 
' **"" m e n t depart- 
ment they Lave 
the only head- 
quarters in Id- 
(liana for a 1 1 
kindsof churcli 
and Sunday- 
school soiiK 
books and 
hymnals, Sun- 



records, env el- 



blackboards, 
badges, pins, 

niiirrlage certiiiciitos, communion sets, etc. They sell more bibles than 
any othei' Orm iu the state and have a complete line of prayer books. 
They issue a neat catalogue and compete with lowest prices. Mr. E. 
B. Scofleld has a wide acquaintance, having been in every county in 
Indiana. Mr. Charles William Plerson Is well known to the young peo- 
ple of the city, as he has always made his home here. Polite clerks 
give personal attention to customers, and alt questions are cheerfully 
luiswered. 
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A BUSINESS 
PROPOSITION 

IS IT VORTH THE EXPENDITURE of a Ultlc time and money 
to eqtsip yourself so that yotif earning capacity will be doubled? Ve 
think so* If you will call or drop us a postal card we will furnish you 
our new catalogue and full details free* DAY OR NIGHT SESSIONS. 

USINESS UNIVERSITY 

VE SECURE MORE POSITIONS for Graduates than aU other 
Schools in the State combined. BACKED BY OVER HALF A 
CENTURY OF SUCCESS. WRITE TODAY for free catalogue, 
entire cost of course and special advantages. 

'" '" tVe-n-Bra'C"'" '*• E. J. Heeb, President. 

Indianapolis College of Law 

(KNOWN BY NO OTHER NAME)= = 

LARGEST ENROLLMENT 

Of any Law School in the State. Fifty per cent, more instrtiction 
than elsewhere. Awake to the interests of the students. Course 
founded upon modern practice, and leads to Degrees LL.B.^ LL.M 
and D. C L. Successful practitioners and instructors. 

DAY OR NIGHT SESSIONS. 

JOHN W. KERN, LLM., President. ULRIC Z. WILEY, A.M., LL.D., Dean. 

F. M. INGLER, LLM., Vice-President. E. J. HEEB, Secretary. 
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TRF! jnr'TtKAI. nANnilOOK OP INDIAKAPOLIS. 
Holliday & Wyon Company— In tlie saddlery and hameaa b\ 



lu Imliitunpolis iiu espei'iiilly prominent place is held by the Holliday 
& Wyon (,;ou]paii.v. located at 1^4-138 Soutli PennsylTsnis street 
a« to 40 EaiJt ("Jeorglu wtreet. The business was establisbed In 1K7S 
by J. D. HoUldny and A. !■'. Wyon, and incoi-pwated in MarcS, IW. 
Tlic offlcers of tin' cnniiiitn.v iirc: J. I>. Hollidny, president: A. F-IVjod, 

vice-presldfiil. 

and E. J. Hui- 
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and lu-e beavy dealers in saddlery, biirdware, saddlery lentlier,^ m'"'*' 
blaniiets, whips, et(\ Tlieii- trade is largely in Indiana, IliinoiB, KBnall^ 
Oblo and generally tliroughout the country. 

Capital Paper Company (incorpoi-atedl, manntacturei* of paPj'^^ 
hafe's. paper, tonpt iiaper and cordage of every description. US M ■ 
South Pennsylvania street. This hoiiae was organiised In 1888 aao s 
one of the most extensive manufactufers of paper, paper bags an 
paper spefinlties in tiie west, nnd the largest wholesale dealers in ffMr 
phis, toilet papers and cordage in the city. The bag factory, whlcb ^ 
located in the company's building on South Pennsylvania street, " 
nishes emplo.vment to 125 hands. In addition to this the ^"^^'^"^^ 
operates another factory mailing oyster and ice cream pails. ^^'P'"^ "^ 
25 persons, at 941 to 945 South Illinois street. This concern sells H 



